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CHAPTER ONE- 




^ A 


Hugh Merrow wondered if he would be disappointed. It was 
so many years since had seen the place, but he had ric'jyr 19^/ 
gotten it. It was, he always said, the most typicallv old English 
.thing he knew in a fast changing England. Instinctively he 
checked the car as it topped the gentle rise where the road s\\'ung 

^^The^tah beech at the comer was still there anyhow. He could 
see its slender leaves fretting lazily in the faint breeze. Then the 
roof came in sight, an irregular rollicking sort of roof of mellow 
red tiles, mottled with lichens and stonecrop, pierced by a great 
upstanding chimney stack of narrow Tudor bricks. 

Merrow gave a little sigh of satisfaction. It was still there 
and unchanged, dozing peacefully m the hot July sun. The ca 
slowed and stopped before the Black Boy Inn. 


The Black Boy is on the outskirts of Wilford village, half a 
mile perhaps from the church on the village green. It is set well 
back at the corner where Pnory Lane joins the mam road. There 
is a liorse trough in the shade of the great beech that stands at 
the corner, and close by it, the inn’s weathered old sign boaid 

eVsy '.rdl'stinguish the details of the sign now. A 

^£?Xe ^ to;f 

S is_ painted in old-fashioned lettering the words Free 

" The house itself is long and low, crowned a generous ^ 
broken by three beautifully proportioned gables. Thejsont 





of beer or cider and talk, as men will in country inns, of seed- 
time and harvest and the foibles of their neighbours. 

Through contented brown eyes, Hugh Merrow took in the 
Black Boy’s age-old serenity as he sat in the car. He found it 
immensely satisfying. Then slowly he extracted his tall frame 
and crossed the road. A short, sturdy grizzle-haired man came 
from somewhere at the back of the house as Merrow entered. 
In cord breeches and soft leather gaiters he looked more a 
farmer than an innkeeper. 

Hugh Merrow said : “ Hallo, Mr. Paternoster. Haven’t 

forgotten me, have you ? ” 

The old fellow’s eyes ^v^inkled in a welcoming smile. 

“ God bless my soul, if it isn’t Mr. Merrow,” he said. “ Why, 
Evic and I was only talking about you the other day. I’m right 
glad to see you, sir. It must be over five year since you was last 
here.” 

“ Nearer six,” Merrow said, “ and the old place hasn’t changed 
a bit. Nor have you, Stephen. But I hope you’ll be seeing more 
of me in the future. I want to come and live in these parts. 
I’ve come down to look for a cottage.” 

” Indeed, sir. 'I’hen you’ll be staying a night or two with us, 
I hope.” 

” I shall ; if you can put me up.” 

“ We can put you up all right, sir,” Paternoster said. ” I 
don’t say you’ll get all the fal-di-dals you get up at the George 
in the village, but we’re clean and we’ll give you good honest 
food But you know that, Mr. Merrow.” The old man spoke 
\\ith a touch of bitterness that escaped Hugh Morrow’s notice. 

“ That’s good enough for me,” he laughed, ” but I’m thii^ty, 
Stephen. Can you get me a drink ? ” 

“ Come along into the parlour, sir. Now what would you 
like ? The bitter’s drawing very nice to-day.” 

“ Bring two pints,” Merrow said. 


The parlour was unchanged too. A cosv, Victorian room, 

. I » _ „ 1 I 1 • i ' 


its walls covered by dingy red paper. Merrow had always i 


wanted to strip that ugly paper, for he was sure that there - 
honest beams behind that ding\' covering. But it was a comfort- 
ably homely room despite its incongruous decoration. 


Stephen I aternostcr returned^h two foaming glass mugs. 
Ah! Merrow exclaimed. ” That looks grand. HerS’s 
good luck. He half emptied his mug at a draught 
what s the news } Anything happened since I was las 


<4 


s 

Well, 


T i y % 1 1 ^^4 * ^ A lost here ? . 

I don t know lhat tluro’s -.Hot of nem, sir. Things go oo, 


much the same, you know. Quiet— very quiet.” Stephen 

Paternoster shook his grizzled head slowly. No. I can t say 

there’s a lot of news. There’s a new house up the lane been 
built since you was here.” 

” Where ? ” , ... ,, 

“ Up by the Priory ruins. London gentleman like yourself 

bought all that bit of ground what— two year ago it wouM be. 

Built himself a nice little house up there, he has, sir. You 11 

like it.” „ u u • 

“ What— you mean actually by the rums t 
“ That’s right, sir. Where that tumbledown old barn used 
to be. Matter of fact he’s built on to it Interested m them old 
things, he is. A nice gentleman— Mr. Baldock— often calls 

in here for a glass and a chat.” 

Hugh Merrow frowned. The thought of a 
cheek^by jowl with the grey stone walls of ruined Wilford 
Priory was not a pleasing one. But he answered casually . 

" I must walk up and have a look at it presently. And what s 

your news, Stephen ? Both the girls all right ? 

^ “ Yes, sir. Only got Evie with me now though. Muly you 
remember^ I do. A damned fine cook she was too. Going to 

Ctoton over at Blymouth, But she 
lost him.” pfternoster spoke lugubriously. __ Lost him withm 

*^-¥m so“h::^hrt!’'?'htrrovr^^^^^ What’s she doing 

She’s a cook over at the Beach Hotel at Shinglcmouth. 

Doing very well.” » . t? j » 

“ I should think she would. And ^e ? „ 

“ She’s ffoing to get married too. Young Ling, the keepe . 

“ That’s^ bad luck for you, Stephen. You 11 be 
The old fellow gazed steadily at his mug lor some mp^nt^ 
Then : “ That’s a fact, Mr. Merrow, he s^d sadly. ^ 
as a matter of fact, sir— I’m thinking of packing up. 

“What!” Merrow exclaimed. “Stephen, you don t 

you are going to leave the Black Boy • . 

^ “ Well I’ve all but made up my mind to it. 

“ But Stephen— there have been Paternosters here for over 

“ father father and his father before 
him Now it’s about time someone else took the old pl.ice over. 
Hriinished his drink and slammed the mug down m a defiant 

"'Ylugh Merrow was disturbed. The idea of the Black Boy 


without old Stephen Paternoster was unthinkable. There was 
something behind this. He spoke in a sympathetic tone. 

“What’s the trouble, Stephen? Trade ' dropping off — or 
what ? ” 

The old fellow closed his straight mouth tight and was silent 
for a while. Then, as though he had made a momentous de- 
cision, he looked up. 

“ The fact of the matter is, Mr. Merrow, the old Black Boy 
is behind the times and so am I. You’re right : trade is dropping 
off, and I don’t wonder. People stop here and have a drink and 
say isn’t it a quaint old inn. But when it comes to staying, they 
want running water and cocktails and telephones and what not. 
So they goes on up to the George and they gets it. Marvellous 
how they’ve improved that old place, sir. You’d hardly know 
it. Swept out all the old rubbish, they have, got a lounge with 
wicker chairs and little tables where the two little bars used to 
be and a snack bar at the back with high stools and silver-plated 
fittings. And that’s what people want to-day. The old ways 
don’t pay, sir, and that’s a fact.’’ 

Hugh Merrow was listening intently, and sadly, to the out- 
burst. Behind it he could sense the heartbreak in Stephen 
Paternoster, for he knew the old man’s pride in his inn, pride 
in owning the only Free House for many miles round and of 
the honest service he had always given to his customers, gentle 
or simple. 
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Pisn t as if I couldn’t try,’’ Paternoster went on after a 
moment. “ I’ve got a bit put by. I could paint up the old 
place, redecorate and maybe I could make a lounge and a snack 
bar down here, but tell you the truth I haven’t got the heart 
to do It. I m not so young as I used to be and it isn’t as if I’d 
got a son to come after me. I’m not saying that Milly wouldn’t 
come back and he p me .f I asked her. But I can’t ask her, sir. 
t IK be so dull or her. It isn’t as if it was a busy house and 
I couldn t expect her to keep it on after I go. No. I’ve thought 
about It a lot. and Lintons of the Wilborough Brewery have 
been crazing me lor two years to sell. I had young Mr. Linton 
m-er here again only this morning— and— well— I told him I’d let 

do Lintons want it for: they’ve eot the George 

haven’t they? '•Merrow put in shnrplv!^ ® 

nftcr i' vc?r competition— and like as not 

alter a tear ot t«o I.ey cl close the old place down.” 
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sign and replace it with one of their beastly green and yellow 
things that disfigured the country. “ Ye Olde Black Boy ” 
they’d call it and kill its character ; turn it into a pub — it was 
like killing a soul. He was indignant. Nobody should have the 
right to destroy this lovely survivor of a past, more gentle age. 
Business was business, and Hugh Merrow knew something about 
business, but damn it all, there ought to be some decencies 
about it. You might as well buy a village church and turn it 
into “ Ye Olde Alle Saints Cinema.” In the heat of his. in- 
dignation a mad idea was simmering. 

” If it’s not a rude question, Stephen, what’s the Wilborough 

Brewery offering you ? ” he asked. , o i 

“ Twenty five hundred for freehold and goodwill. Stock 
and fittings at valuation, same for any furniture they want to 
take over. Me to stay on rent free for a twelvemonth as tenant 

on the usual terms,” Paternoster said bluntly. 

“ Two thousand five hundred,” Merrow said as if to himself. 
“ Stock and fittings, what, Stephen— two pr three hundred ? 

“ If I can get that, sir,” the old man grinned.^ 

“ Anyhow — do you reckon it a fair offer ? ” 

“ Yes : it’s not a bad price, things as they are. I doubt I 

could do better.” . , , . j j • j •. 

“ Um 1 ” Hugh Merrow raised his mug and drained it. 

Then, abruptly he rose. « , • • o 

” I’m sorry, Stephen — damned sorry. But there it is. Some- 
thing of the same sort has just happened to me. Funny tricks 
life plays you. I’ll run the car into the yard and bring my luggage 

in ** 

“ I’ll give you a hand, sir. You'd like your old room, I expect. 

I’ll tell Evie,” Paternoster responded. 

“ Thank you, Stephen.” Merrow went out of the mn with the 

mad idea that had simmered up in his mind taking more definite 

^°He glanced up at the signboard before he 

car, and it seemed to him that for the first time the black boy 

was not grinning, and there was sadness m the once merry white 

""^He swore softly. “ Don’t make a damned fool of yourself,” 
he said irritablv. “ You’re acting like a sentimental schoolgirl. 

But Hugh Merrow knew then, in his heart, despite this ad- 
monition, that he was going to make a damned fool of himself. 
He was going to buy the Black Boy Inn. 


CHAPTER TWO 


For nearly half of his thirty odd years of life Hugh Merrow 
had worked in the City. Straight from Harrow he had gone, 
as a matter of course, into the family firm of Merrow, Webb, 
and Copeland, Chartered Accountants, and from the da^ he had 
entered the office, a lad of eighteen, he had hated the life. 

Not that he was a fool, nor incompetent; even dour, per- 
nickety old Webb admitted that. Hugh had as keen a brain as 
his father had had, he often said ; but the trouble with the boy 
was that he wouldn’t give his mind to his profession. 

The trouble w’ith the boy really was that he loathed the City, 
he was miserable in airless offices and sunless streets and resent- 
ful of old Webb’s constant disparaging criticism of his work 
and methods. Even when, in due course, Hugh became a 
partner in the firm, Webb continued to treat him like a child. 

Hugh Merrow had modern ideas. John Webb's view of 
business was that what had been good enough for Hugh’s dead 
father should be good enough for Hugh. He boasted that he 
mistrusted change, and complained that Hugh wanted to spoil 
and pamper the staff. There had been years of constant friction, 
and it had come to its inevitable end, but a few weeks before, 
in an almighty row over some quite trivia! thing. 

Both Hugh and old Webb had lost their tempers and Copeland, 
the dreary but immensely efficient third partner, had sided with 
Webb. And the end of it was tliat the two of them had offered 
to buy Hugh Merrow’s share in the firm and Hugh had accepted. 

He left with a fat cheque and a light heart but with no definite 
ideas lor the future. Ail he wanted at the moment was to get 
away from the City, get away from business, travel for a bit. 
Out of that mood of rebellion crystallized the idea of finding a 
cottage in the country into which to shift his belongings from 
his pokey little flat in Westminster, enjoy the rest of the su mm er 
just messing about and doing nothing that he didn’t W'ant to do, 
then clear off in the autumn anj-tvliere. 

w Impulsively that morning he had got into his car and headed 
for Suffolk ; to the Black Boy at W’ilford because of its happy 
memories, because it was a place as unlike the City and the 
affairs of Merrow, Webb, and Copeland, and as untinged with 
Business wuh '' capital B as anything he could imagine. 

Yet within l.ah an hour of his arrival at the Black Boy the un- 
rrcdictablc hand of Fate had stretched out and clutched him- 
aiiu was dragging him back to business again. 

10 
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Merrow told Paternoster that he was going to stroll down to 

the river to stretch his you an appetite 

Old Paternoster said, That s right, sir . give you <iu apt' 

like. Wliat time would you like it : about seven ? 

“ That’ll do fine, Stephen.” 

surrendered ^busi^css and 

P' H: “ok drops gently the ™ned 

Pr"^“o;hey.np-bfaed bridge th^^ 

a hundred yards not even conscious 

s'K"B*iE‘ srbS'is' — t,. i..- 

bent, utterly he ' Hugh Merrow was also a very 

Romantic though he m ?ht be,^Hug^ 

practical man. He ^^d d ^he fact 

that maybe he hfs row with the firm he could 

for his fancies, and ^banK- o assertmg 

^ K Sfg a 

t f « ";'c4^d 

KrnVr hCdr'^T vS 

the country. Stock and fitt 8^* ^ once— call it seven 

mediate outlay on things A ^her thousand for further 

hundred. Four his definite ideas 

improvements and ^vertising . ., job through. 

abLt advertising Five ‘housa^d shou^ 

If things went well-that garden,^ Right, he’d 

he’d still have a to Fate If he lost the whole 

S^ed lot he could still live very comfortably. 

But he wasn’t going to lose ‘f ^ moments at 

rhe"tr:arbene:th"hfm then^.imbed a stUe and took a 

famUiar path through^e ^^ds 

jrirt .“iTiS s ww — — » “■• 
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river’s edge. IVIerrow strolled slowly on for five minutes till he 
came to a little clearing where the Wiilet bends and runs under 
a high sandy bank. 

It was a favourite spot of his ; he had spent many a happy 
idle hour there. A kingfisher streaked from under the bank, 
a flash of vivid blue in the strong sunlight. A couple of solemn 
moorhens paddled upstream hunting the reeds on the farther 
side. IVIerrow found a shady patch of rough grass for a seat, 
and began to fill a pipe. It was cool and remote with the sweet 
aromatic smell of sun-warmed earth and growing things in the 
air. 

Presently a heron flopped over the water meadows beyond 
and settled to its patient fishing close at hand, apparently as 
unconcerned with Hugh Merrow as he was with it. 

For Merrow’s mind was ranging into the future then. Though 
tliere were essential things to be settled immediately — matters 
of staff and wages, turnover, marketing — these were concrete 
facts in which Paternoster could instruct him. For the moment 
he w’as giving himself up to dreams. He was seeing the Black 
Boy as he meant to make it within a few months’ time. 

He must have it all ready by next Easter ; that was when the 
tourist season began. Couldn’t look to start earning real profits 
before then. Perhaps he’d have to run the first year at a loss. 
Well, he could afford it. The old things don’t pay to-day, old 
Stephen had said to him, but by Gad he was going to show- 

Stephen and the brewers, and the world for that matter, that 
they could. 

But he must keep a sense of proportion. The bedrooms ; 
there were only five letting rooms, at the moment — Merrow 
dreamed of ten and filteen before long — they must be tackled 
carefully. He didn’t mean to keep them as “ antiques.” He’d 
have a fixed basin with hot and cold water in each. And bath- 
rr>oms, yes, that was a problem, he must have two at least to 
si.irt with and more later. He pulled an envelope from his 

p->ckct and jotted down “ ? water suppiv.” Then his mind 
reverted to the bedrooms. 


All Stephen s furnuurc must go. He’d get comfortable and 

and curt.ains— that w'as another 

hm n Something “country” 

1 ut not any. If he didn i know exactly what he did want, he 

knew wha he did not But that was a v^man’s job. 

le smiled to himself. IBs sister Joan could help him there : 

T1 ■ probably wouldn’t. 

conve , ; h ^«ther and sister in their most 

.1 home in Cheltenham. Wdiat they would say when 
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they heard he was g >ing to run a pub 
and he made another note. 

• /* - -« ^ ^ ^4 


The smile broadened 


.uA he made another note. ^ 

One more note went down things. Dress the 

But he must , Tt of that before the holiday 

shop window He could d b^^ That parlour. He’d have 

season got ^nto full blast g 

the red paper off the wall to ^^te. There was an 

that job. And yank out pertain. If he got a man on to it 
open hearth behind it, of it done at least in three 

at once he ought to get a m , ^ ^ long room with an open 

ris; .s-su“SS y“”;.5 j «.■> » <«“' 

Couldn’t strip the walls there, y cutlery and silver 

to carry on with. It wou ^^place the 

and glass. of huge pink roses and spraN.^mg 

Ihafhun^on the at once. If he worked 

Hals’- ir :r - 

weeks of July to go yet; "^^f^ons the inn did have 

velope : “ Refrigerator, than n aistemper dining 

electric light. " Telephone.^ EntJ^ice. If oak floor pohsh and 
^crap itnoleum.'’ Then'a new envelope came out and he scr.bble 

S=er:s food w. s^le 

well enough but >' ‘“cke^ .. f Tradesmen, 

simple and good but g p Qwn garden produce. Cellar. 

Nearest fishmonger. Fruit. ^ uw g 

That was another P^’^hlem* j^its the usual proprietary 

Stephen’s beer was fimt class. His^sp . gee 

brands, but his wines Archie Warner was an old friend 

Warner ” to the notes. ^rcte^ ^dr-ise here. He wanted 
and a wine merchant. Arcnie wo . He was seeing a 

= r-7V^ “ S'fSf. iv” » 

t .■'“5"S5»irS S .f h<.™ ‘ »""■ 


*^ould remember it as he himself remembered the few imis 
where he had been given a decent sherry at a reasonable price. 
And everyone drank sherry nowadays. 

That was the thing to do this season ; just concentrate on 
advertising— rgetting the house known and liked. Getting 
people to talk about it— quaint old oak beams, decent food, 
good drinks and not too expensive. Then they’d come back 
again next year. Wilford was not far from the coast and in the 
holiday season you must get hundreds of motorists from the 
seaside towns for what Paternoster called " chance trade.” If 
he made the Black Boy sufficiently attractive he ought to have it 
full for three months in the year. 

Then there would be Christmas and Easter to bring more 
custom, and shooting parties in winter and the local trade — 
he must ask Stephen about that. It was going to be a success, 
if — and there Merrow’s mind went to another matter — if he 
learned the trade. 

And that he meant to do, from the bottom upward. Stephen 
must teach him. He was going to learn the whole art and mystery 
of inn-keeping from A to Z, the dull routine parts of it as well 
as the more colourful side that had so much appealed to him 
for years. 

Through the still air the notes of Wilford’s clock striking seven 
brought Hugh Merrow out of his thoughts. He scrambled to 
'’iiis feet and half a dozen rabbits feeding close by scampered in 
alarm. A startled pheasant somewhere behind him cockled 
noisily, and he set off to hurry back to his dinner a happier man 
than he ever had been in his life. 
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Merrow stopped for a few minutes on the bridge to look at 
the ruined Priory. It was a view that he remembered well. That 
little cluster of irregular grey walls rising out of green meadow 
land had always struck him as sad in a way. The place looked 
so forgotten and lonely and immensely old. 

The slanting rays of the evening sun fell on the great empty 
window at the west end of what had once been the monks’ 
church and drew unsuspected colour from its mouldering stone- 
work. Farther away the ragged walls of the Refectory made a 
background for grazing cattle. It was all supremely peaceful 
and English, like the Black Boy. 

It was t!-en that he noticed" for the first time Mr. Baldock’s 

house* It interested and pleased him. If there had to be a 

house there among those quietly sleeping walls this house did 
not offend. 


He had expected a bigger place, but the house was vei 7 
modest. A lo^g low building, one wall of which ^ 

ancient bam, it fitted into the picture admirably. ^Idock had 

buUt of stone or at anyrate of some grey 

a man of taste, Merrow thought with approval. Bu for a new 
still rather raw drive he had constructed from the lane he had 

made little obvious change in the l^dswpe. 

Merrow had a glimpse of a garden beyond, part walled, part 

hedged. But there again Baldock had been ^ 

had not impinged upon the old footpath which wound across 
the meadow from the lane some way beyond the new drive. 
There was a car standing by the drive gate where a man stood 

talking apparently to the occupant of the car. He 
be Baldock Merrow thought. He could not see him clearly 
he wi oS hidden by the open door of the car. But he seemed 
to be elderly with a distinct stoop, hatless and dressed m country 
fashion of loose tweed coat and baggy knickerbockers. Merrow 

"^nlTise^ thVci^'a couple of minutes later but he kept to 
the fanfde of the road a?.d hurried by without looking up. 
n.,* ^iparH a snatch of conversation. 

The hatless man, whom he took to be Baldock, was sayng 
a soft smooth voice, “ It doesn't sound a very good proposition 

Ss compaS'mpM^contemptuously. “ It’s got about as 
■"M^fow passed ^°uTo7'eamh^^^^^ bS’ the phr^e remained in 

‘’‘^Sre'^peotKhTth^^^^^^^ 

the Black Boy Inn. But he didn t. 


CHAPTER THREE 


M =J- 

rr“lsrd"L;t^es^n^t Merrow 

” Nrthel^' was all right, it was with the surroundings that 

’ T ^ 


he quarrelled, and he laughed ait himself as he did so, admitting 
that though he had eaten in that same room scores of times its 
shabby tastelessness had never fretted him before. But already 
he had come to regard the Black Boy as his inn though he had 
not yet mentioned a word of his mad scheme to Stephen. 

There would have to be a big change here. The place must 
be refurnished. Except for the sideboard perhaps, that was a 
decent old Georgian thing. It wanted repair, but it* was gener- 
ous and useful. Merrow saw cold dishes standing upon it in 
days to come — rounds of beef, hams, cold salmon, game pies — 
yes, the sideboard should stay. But the walls must be distempered 
at once. Something light — a creamy white if it would cover the 
bilious green of the existing paper. To the surprise of Eve 
Paternoster, w’ho stood waiting by the door to serve the next 
course, Merrow rose to prod the wall. The paper was stretched 
on canvas apparently. Merrow wondered how distemper would 
affect that. 

“ Aren’t you going to have any cheese, Mr. Merrow ? ” Eve 
asked. 


“ Yes, you can bring it now. Eve, I was only just looking at 
something,” he answered, and began to study the mantelpiece. 

It was an abomination, yet it had never before offended him 
so grossly. Of some polished red stone that looked like petri- 
fied brawn, it supported a clock made of darker brawn. The 
clock was flanked by two bronze warriors on rearing horses and 
It showed, permanently, the time to be a quarter past three. 
Above the chimneypiece hung a large photogravure of a sullen- 
looking child suggestive of Little Lord Fauntleroy defying a 

fierce Roundhead soldier who, according to the title, was asking 
Where is your Father '6 

Something drastic would have to be done about this. Again 
Merrow laughed at h.mself for the different point of view that 

^ himself wondering 

if the brawn would take paint. ^ 

interrupted his thoughts. 
She ^^as ushering m a newcomer. He heard her saying “This 

way. mi^, please. Would you like to sit by the window?” and 
a low, strained, cultured voice answered, “ Thank you • no— 

aU1a!:re'^.rct::eri;t™ -- - 

he'wr^ete^rZed m Imd^r'^se: ff 

with anything and note if sL asked for any h^the'S^Hht 

ar'lwr“ anVsIe'^re.^ntd g'“-d"frot tr^om 

moment he did not worry to pUce. '^''o at the 

i6 


She was slim and dark and very well dressed; a wll-to-do 
customer, probably with definite restaurant tastes* 1 hi$ was 
going to be interesting* He watched her scanning the menu 

offered 

Smed uncertain. Eve said, “ The cold lamb’s ever so 
nice, miss, but if you’d rather something hot we could do you 

a cutlet.” 

The woman answered in a low monotone, , t j r i 
“Yes yes- Tm sure the lamb’s lovely, but I— I dont feel 

very hungry. It’s the heat, I think. Have you any soup ? 

“ I can eet you some, miss.” ^ t 

“ If you would, please. That and some of that fruit I see. 

That will be all I want, thank you.” 

Eve looked disappointed and Merrow sympathised with her. 
Here was an excellent meal oflfered to her and the woman pre- 
ferred soup Merrow felt with Eve that it was a slight on the 

house. Eve was moving to the door when the woman spoke 

♦ 

'"^“"would you get me a whisky and soda — a large one, please, 

L^ree whisky and soda,” Eve repeated with mild reproof 
in her traes, and^again Merrow sympathised. A damned curious 

"“From^beneath frowning brows he eyed her more intently 
She must be a “ chance,” he thought, for she wore a hat and 

r ttS^e^^'! cKSn ‘rf 

number four ” as she passed tlie orchir to her father told him 
that he was wrong. The woman was staying m the house, nut 
there was certaiSy something unusual about her. For the 
moment Merrow thought that she really must be ill, for she sat 
the table, her face set in an expression almost of 

despair. Her fingers moved restlessly 
ronsciouslv as though she were lost in thought. 

Her face was more interesting than beautiful, but attractive, 

undeniably attractive even in its dull immobility. And Merrow 
read tragedy in the face, the tragedy of one stunned by some 
vreat loss he thought. He found himself feeling terribly sor^, 
for her nerves were clearly strained to breaking point Yet she 
[eJovered "fr control when Eve returned with the dnnk on 
o trav She flashed a very charming smile at the girl and thanked 
Lr Lt she mok the d^nk down Almost neat, and Merrow felt 
L'kmed of Ms scrutiny, for he had no right to tntrude upon 

'‘”&”;\tfin?shed his meal and bade Eve 

oufto the porch, and then he admitted to himself tliat his first 
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attempt at studying the idiosyncracies of his customers had not . 
been a success. 


lie saw the woman again twenty minutes later. He had heard 
her asking Eve if there were not the ruins of an old abbey 
somewhere nearby, and her voice sounded less strained. 

Eve directed her and said she could walk there easily in ten 
minutes, and she answered pleasantly that she felt better for 
her dinner and she thought that a little walk before bedtime 
might do her good. She passed IMerrow sitting in the porch 
and he saw her turn to the left up the Priory Lane, walking 
purposefully. 

Presently he went inside and looked at the Visitors’ Book. 
Beneath his own name he read, in thick bold script, “ Helen 
West ” and her place of residence “ Chelsea.” Old Paternoster 
came out of the parlour at the moment and Merrow said, “ I 
see I’m not the only visitor, Stephen.” 

Paternoster screwed up his face in an expression of dis- 
approval. 

“ I could do without her, sir,” he said. “ She’d do better up 
at the George.” 

” Why, what’s the matter with her ? ” Merrow was surprised 
at the old man’s outburst. 

” Sort of customer the Black Boy doesn’t want, Mr. Merrow,” 
he said confidentially. “ A large Scotch and soda when she 
comes, because she’s thirsty: another up to her room because 
she’s got a headache, then another in the dining room and 
nothing to eat with it. It’s bad enough when it’s a man but it’s 
worse when it’s a woman, and worse still when it’s a lady. You 
get ’em sometimes, sir, but they don’t do the house any good.” 

” But you’re not suggesting she was tight, Stephen ? ” 

^ ” No, sir, that sort don’t get tight ; you could refuse to serve 
cm if they did. But I don’t like ’em, if they do up at the George ” 

Paternoster went into his little bar at the back of the hall and 
Merrow wandered up to hb room, interested and a little amused 

He wondered what die old hoy would think of a London 
Cocktail Bar. And the George did rankle in the old man’s mind. 

Jiut the incident had made Merrow reaJise that one of the 

unpleasant things of innkeeping would be the undesirable 

customer, and somehow he had never associated the Black Bov 
with undesirables. ^ 

nr’.v I 'r T" Stephen’s disap- 

Fnten, ’on he was son.ns <>ut Ins so il, bled noles of the aftemoo^ 
■ntent on getting them mto proper order, tor he meant to tackle 
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Paternoster before he went to bed, and for all liis professed 
dislike of business Hugh Merrow was at heart a very business- 
like man. 

It was getting on for closing time when he came downstairs. 
A murmur of laughter and conversation per\'aded the inn. Broad 
Suffolk voices sounded from the tap-room at the back, and a 
more subdued talk from the parlour. ISIerrow knew the ways 
of the Black Boy. Presently when the customers had gone, 
Paternoster himself would see that the tap-room door in the 
yard was locked, then 'Pom Self the Potman who served the 
tap would come along and collect the dirty glasses from the 
parlour, clear the ash trays and tidy up a bit, and while he was 
washing up Stephen would go into the little bar at the back of 
the hall and count the evening’s takings. When that job was 
'finished was the time to get him for a chat and a drink. Smoking 
in the porch, watching the long twilight fading into a v'clvety 
summer night, Merrow waited until he heard the chinking ot 
coins cease and the slam of the door of Paternoster s ancient 

There was a tiny snuggery behind the bar. It was Paternoster’s 
office and to it only his intimates were ever invited. Merrow 
crossed the hall and called to the old man, 

Going to join me in a nightcap, Stephen r ” he said. 

“ Very kind of you, Mr. Merrow, Come along in, Stephen 
responded, opening the door. “ Hope you re enjoying yourself. 
Now what can I get you ? ” 

Merrow waited until the drinks were served with a sudden 
sinking feeling in his heart. Suppose Stephen wouldn’t scU. 

“ Here’s your very good health, sir,” the old man said. 

“ Thank you, Stephen.” They drank. Then : “ I’ve been 
thinking a lot about what you told me this afternoon, ’ Merrow went 
on. “ I hate to think of the old Black Boy as a brewer’s house. 

“ So do I, sir. But there it is.” Paternoster shook liis head 

and gazed glumly at the table. • ’ , 

“ Wouldn’t rather sell it to me and keep it a Free House, 

would you ? ” Merrow blurted out. 

“ Sell it to you, Mr. Merrow ! ” The old fellows face ex- 
pressed bewilderment. .Then he laughed. “ Tliat s a good un. 
I can’t see youj^serving pints of mild in the tap on a Saturday 

night.” 

“ But I’m serious, Stephen.” . 

Serious ? What ’ud you do with it ? ” 

“ Run it, Stephen.” ^ 

“ But you’re a gentleman.” 

“ That’s as if may be, but I’m a business man. ^ ^ 

“ But look here, Mr. Merrow ; there’s hardly a living in it 
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for me or I wouldn’t be selling. And as for you— you’ll^ exaise 
me, sir, but I wouldn’t give you a six month. You don’t know 
anything about the trade to start with ” 

“ You could teach me a lot in a year.” 

“Me?” 

“ I’ll buy the place from you to-morrow on the same terms 
Linton’s have offered you. You’ll be staying on for a year and 
if you’ll teach me I’ll undertake to learn enough in that time to 
run the place and malce it pay.” 

“ It couldn’t be done, sir, not unless you was to spend about 
another two thousand modernizing the old place. No one could 
do It.” 

“ I’m prepared to spend another two thousand or three in 
not modernizing the old place. Stephen.” 

Old Paternoster’s eyes fixed shrewdly on Merrow. 

“ W'bat have you got in the back of your mind, sir ? ” he 
demanded. 

“ I’ll tell you, Stephen.” 


3 

Eve Paternoster came into the snuggery while Merrow was 
talking. “ I’m home, Dad,” she announced. 

Paternoster hardly looked up. 

“ All right, Evie,” he said. ” I’m just talking a bit of business 
with Mr. Merrow. I’ll be along for my supper soon. You 
needn’t wait up.” 

Old Paternoster replied mechanically. His mind intent upon 
what Merrow had been saying, for Hugh Merrow was drawing 
what to him was a very attractive picture ; a picture of the old 
black Boy flourishing once more, and riv.illing the George, and, 
what meant a lot to Stephen Paternoster, remaining a Free 
i louse. 

Merrow had stressed that point. He knew the old man’s 
pride in his house and his reluctance to see “ the brewers get 
hold of it.” And Merrow was wise enough not to elaborate his 
schemes for restoring the inn. He called it re-decoration and 
re-furnishing, and Stephen Paternoster nodded approval. But 
when Merrow finished he spoke very frankly. 

“It all sounds very nice, Mr. Merrow,” he said. “And I 
don t say it coukln t be done, but there’s more than hot water 
pipes in the bedrooms and new paper on the dining room walls 
in the mnning of a liouse like this.” 

” I koow there is.” Merrow agreed. “ I’ve got to learn just 
as 1 she «!d have to learn any business. But I'm damned sure 
you coult! teach me a lot in a year.” 


Paternoster rose' without repIyTng ’and refilled the glasses. 

“ Well, I’ll give you your first lesson now,” he said bluntly, 
and went across to his ancient safe. “ The first thing you do 
•* when you go. to buy a house, IVIr. Merrow, is to see the books. 
That don’t seem to have occurred. to you.” He opened the safe 
and looked among a pile of papers. “ Now then, before we do 
any more talking I want you to have a look at this. Don’t take 
my word for it, you satisfy yourself. Here’s the figures the 
Auditor got out for Linton’s. There’s the books to check them 
by if you want to. No, you can’t look through those figures in a 
minute, take ’em up to your room, sir, and go through the lot 
quiet. Then you’ll know what you’re buying.” 

“You mean, Stephen, that if I’m satisfied you’ll sell ” 
Merrow asked eagerly. 

Old Paternoster slammed the safe door to. 

“ I’ll sleep on it, Mr. Merrow,” he said definitely. “ And 
I’d thank you to go through those figures and sleep on it too. 
That’s all I’ll say to-night. Now, sir,” he picked up his glass, 
“ whatever we both may decide here’s my thanks to you for your 
feelings about the old Black Boy.” With true dignity the old 
fellow bowed, drained his glass, then added, “ I’m going along 
to get a bit of supper now, sir. I wish you good-night,” and 
Hugh Merrow knew that he was being dismissed. 

It did not take him long, up in his room, to get a clear idea 
of the financial position of tlie Black Boy. Trade had been 
falling off badly in the past few years, and Stephen could have 
got but the barest of livings out of the old inn. But Merrow 
was not dismayed. He spent an hour getting out some estimates 
of his own and he found it an absorbing occupation. Stephen 
must check them, of course— they concerned mostly wages and 
running expenses— but if they were an>^vhere nearly correct, 
Merrow saw no reason to regret his impulsive decision. 

He turned in just before one, excited and happy. He was 
still asleep when Eve brought him his tea at eight. Eve said 
something about the lady in number four not liaving come 
home last night, but that made little impression on his mind. 

He asked, “ Is your father about ? ” and Eve replied that he 
was, and that he seemed worried, which Hugh Merrow took 
to mean that he was worrying about the sale of the inn. It would 
be a blow to the old man*to give up the Black Boy after so many 
years’ association with the place, no matter to whom he sold it. 

“ Tell him I’d like a word with him before I have breakfast,” 
Merrow said cheerily. 


CHAPTER FOUR 


Stephen Paternoster agreed to sell the Black Boy Inn at Wil- 
ford to Hugh Merrow at a quarter to nine that morning. He 
seemed ratlier subdued when he announced his decision. 

“ If you’re satisfied, I am, Mr. Merrow,” he said. “ It’s a 
deal. And I’m sure I wish you well of your bargain and I’ll do 
all I can to help you.” 

They talked for a few minutes about lawyers and valuers, but 
Merrow knew that the old man was worried, and he checked his 
impulse to ask if there were a local man who could deal with 
the stripping of the parlour walls and distempering the dining 
room, at once. Better leave that for a day or two and let Stephen 
get used to the idea that the house was no longer his before he 
began alterations. 

He told him that he would be going up to London that morn- 
ing to see his own solicitor and ” do some odd jobs,” adding 
that he would be sending a few things down and that he hoped 
to be back in a couple of days. 

Paternoster said, ” Very good, sir,” and Merrow went in to 
his breakfast all unconscious of the fact that he had been re- 
ceiving a lesson in one of the finer points of innkeeping. 

Old Stephen Paternoster was not worried about the sale of 
the inn. He was well content that it should be going into Merrow’s 
hands, and anxious and eager to teach him all he knew of the 
trade. What was worrying him was that Helen West, “ the lady 
in number four, ’ was missing, and that meant that if he didn’t 
hear something soon he ought to notify the police, and that 
might mean a deal of botlier. But Stephen Paternoster came of 

L r.tK instinct with him that scandal 

or death or illness in the house were matters to be kept from 

the knowledge of the customers so far as possible. And Mr. 
Merrow was still a customer. 

Actually Paternoster had sent Tom, the potman, for the local 
o? if He'ev::: he said nothing 

‘ Hope jou’Il find Tve looked after the Black Bov oronerlv 

nrrir you'ifhLrrpu? 

hi ’• answered in the same light vein 

f'rrir.;:™ z,"£ t;? i: 


his mind again. He was waiting for teh^ie Warner He had 
telephoned him to come and dme with hnn 
aW stocking a cellar. Warner was 
an evening paper Merrow saw the face of Helen \N est. 

At once he knew of whom she had reminded him for the 
caption beneath the picture read “ Miss Janet Warren Jane 
W^en was a portrait painter who had been a good deal in the 
news'in recent months, for she had done portraits of one or t^o 
weU-known people which had been highly praised by the cntic^. 
Also, Merrow remembered, she had had a lot of ^ 

in the year when her engagement to the Marquis of ^ 
Lord Reginald Sudbourne, had been annoimced. Merrow had 
known Reggie Sudbourne as a small boy at Harrow. 

A bald headline above the picture caught his eyes and read . 
“ Tr^ic Death of Well-Known Artist ; Janet Warren found 

Dead.^’ 


That shocked him. In a flash there came to his mind the woman’s 
^^nt tha? the lady in number four had not come home. He 

hi 

booked a room for the night. mKh* nnlice had been in- 

walk but had not returned to the mn Jhe pohce had been^_^^ 

formed and a search organised. Later the oooy 
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Damned bad luck for her family and a tragedy for Reggie Sud- 
bourne. 

Oh, a hell of a business ! and poor old Paternoster would 
take it hard too. It seemed almost as if he’d sensed trouble. 
And not a very propitious beginning to his own venture with 
the Black Boy, Merrow shrugged his shoulders. The pub 
looked like getting plenty of publicity in the next day or two, 
but not of the kind of which he had visualised. A sad and de- 
plorable affair all round. 

He caught sight of Archie Warner coming in at the door and 
he rose. Instinctively Hugh Merrow gave his first exhibitipn of 
inn-craft. It wouldn’t be good business to broadcast the bad 
news about “ his ” inn to Warner at once. He greeted him with 
natural cheeriness. 

“ Oh there you are, Aichic. Come in ; sit down and have an 
aperitif,” he said. 

Warner dropped into a chair and said he’d like a glass' of dry 
sherry. 

” I want to talk to you about sherry,” Merrow said when he 
had ordered drinks. 

Good. W hat’s the cellar you talk about stocking ? Have 
you bought yourself a country house or what, Hugh ? ” 

” Yes. I’m buying a country house,” Merrow answered. 
” I’m buying a country pub, as a matter. of fact, and I want it 
to have a cellar of good lionest wine at a reasonable price.” 

Archie Warner laughed. He had not taken Merrow seriously. 

“ It will be unique among country pubs, old boy, if you offer 
wine fit to drink at a reasonable price,” he said. ” But seriously, 
what’s the idea ? ” 


” just that, Archie. 


Tm going into the inn-keeping business.” 


Merrow made his first purchase for the Black Boy over dinner, 
and on club notepaper afterwards he and Warner drew up the 
inn's new wine list. ^ 

Archie Warner’s advice was invaluable : he knew the public 
taste, and he suggested wines Merrow would never have thought 
ot and vetoed some that lic had wanted. 

” You see, old boy, you’re not choosing stuff for your own 
drinking ; or J hope not,” he said when Hugh was protesting 
against a sweet bauterne Warner had suggested. ‘‘You’ll find 
a Ir- >1 women like a sweet wine. If v<m give them this, it’s a 
ver; ound wine, ii li taste better to them than the stuff they’ve 
ha ... where and will cost ti.em ]e>s. They’ll remember that 
in ai and come back rejain lor more.” 
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Merrow agreed and they had a long discussion about the 
port. There Warner advocated a smaller quantity but a better 

quality of vintage wine. 

“You’ll find,” he said, “any fellow who s prepared t^o pay 
for a bottle of vintage port isn’t going to haggle over a bob or 
two. Have a bit of the best to offer, and if you don t sell it. it 11 
never be cheaper than it is to-day, and I’ll buy it back from you 
in a year or two at a profit. Good port’s an investment if your 
cellar’s all right. I can vouch for the wine but I can t guarantee 
the cellar, but I’ll be coming down to see you from time to time 

and I’ll give the corks a look over when I come. 

It was grand fun, and Merrow was surprised when Archie 
Warner left that he had hardly once thought of and never men- 
tioned the tragedy at Wilford. f rHv The 

Nor had he much occasion to think of it the next day. 1 

morning papers had little more of it than had appeared m the 

evening^s^and Merrow’s day was a full one. He had his la^er 

Tsee and his bank manager ; he spent some hours enquiring 

about carpets and furniture and was alarmed to find how little 

he Sew about these things and their prices, ^d the evening 
he knew anou a few books tor his own use and 

rKorauon of the B.ack Boy's dining 
’°lS‘ was on the road again early the following morning, but 

SiiSS r yS « 
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™Then he caught the word “ inquest.” and he knew. 


CHAPTER FIVE 


.lERROW's first reaction to all this noise and bustle was one of 
"ld?“ad' come back to the Black Boy absorbed in his own 

r .'I a 
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Stephen afterwards, and then to make a start^in the «Uar ; see 
that bins were ready for the first of the wme Archie Warner had 


promised to send off the previous day. 

There was the local man to deal with the parlour and the 
dining room to be found too. Merrow wanted to get him to 
work immediately. And there were — oh, a dozen other httle 

matters he wanted to deal with. . ut« 

But now, with the place all upset like this, it would probab y 
be days before he could make a start. Hugh Merrow was only 
human. He was sorry that a young and brilliant wom^ had 
come to a tragic and untimely death, but, damn he did 

wish that that tragedy had not chosen to centre itself about the 
Black Boy at this time. He went in search of Paternoster. ^ 
The old man was in his bar, working like a slave, sennng 
drinks, answering questions, giving orders with a cool efficiency 

that commanded Merrow's respect. 

Stephen motioned Merrow into the sacred little snuggery, 
served him with the drink for which he asked, and continued to 
do half a dozen things at once. Presently, in a momentary lull 

he made his first comment. 

“ Here’s a nice how do you do, Mr. Merrow, he said. 
You’ve seen it in the papers, I suppose.” . 

Merrow nodded. " But what’s actually happening ? ’’ he asked. 
“ Inquest, down at the Village Hall. Half-past one.” Stephen 
broke off to draw two pints for the dining room, demanded 
by a harassed-looking country girl who evidently had been 
called in to help. “ All want their lunch at once. You never 


saw such a to do.” 

“ Who are they, Stephen ? ” 

“ Press gentlemen, most of them. Nice gentlemen but they’ve 
been fair crazing me with their questions and their photographs. 
Same down at the George. They’re full up.” 

“ But why all this excitement ? ” 

“ Don’t ask me, sir. I’d have been happy enough without 
it. Just sensation, that’s all it is. Of course they’re all sure the 
poor woman drow’ned herself.” 

Merrow asked sharply. “ Do you think so, Stephen ? ” 

” I dtm't know anything about it, sir. You can hear all sorts 
of things. .\11 I know is she came here and booked a room like 
anyone has a right to do. And she wasn’t drunk when she was 
in this house or I wouldn’t have scr\'ed her. That’s all I know 


and that’s all I’m going to say.” 

Merrow read a wcaltli of implication in tliat blunt statement, 
and he suppressed a natural desire to ask for further information 
then, and Stephen did not volunteer it. 

“ I don’t luiow wh.u you’ll do about lunch, sir,” old Pater- 
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noster went on apologetically. ‘‘Me and Evie got to go. to the 
inquest and there won’t be much left when that lot s ^^^shed. 
He nodded towards the dining room, from which a babel ot 
conversation drifted. “ I’m going to have a bit of ^r^d and 
cheese here. You’d better do the same— You U be commg to 

to do so, but he sensed that old 

Paternoster hoped that he would, and he answered at once 
“Of course, Stephen.^ Everythmg that concerns the Black 

Bov concerns me now.” . t 

“ Glad you feel that way about it, Mr Merrow I don t see 
why ^ere should ^e any trouble, but a thing like this don t do 

Thouse any good, and I thank God 

it haooen here in all the years I ve held the licence. 

M(f then, to Hugh Marrow’s surprise he appeared to dis- 

miaa the matter from his naind. • t j _ -i.. ** 

“ Hope you found everything aU right up m London, , 

^^‘^Quite No snags, Stephen. I’ve put the business in hanf” 

“ Ghd to hei tSl. sir You’ll be making a start with doing 
^tetev«’^th®the Black^Boy inn. Old Stephen was wonderful. 


stoeet. Little P ^ ^^bdued voices. They stared 

pu^edTisTay in V the bajk- TJ^eonstous, a ttk 

crowded with curious vUlagers. 
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To Merrow, but for Stephen and Eve, all were stranprs. 
He regarded the grave faces beyond the b^rier with a keen 
interest, particularly those of the occupants of the row o\ chairs 
reserved for witnesses. 

Ling the gamekeeper, who was Eve Paternosters young 
man, was easy to pick out, and after a few moments he recog- 
nised, among a group of elderly men, whom he put down as 
doctors or lawyers, the man he believed to be Baldock. 

There was a woman, with chestnut red hair, whom he re- 
membered to have seen coming out of the dining room at the 
Black Boy. Her face attracted him. It was sad of expression 
and very serious. She was youngish, certainly not more than 
thirty, but despite her gravity she had an alertness of manner 
that suggested an active brain. 

From time to time she spoke to a pedantic-looking, grey- 
haired man by her side ; impulsively, as though some new idea 
had come to her mind upon which she must comment. Her 
companion listened to her with attention ; sometimes nodding, 
sometimes shaking his head as he replied. 

She, Merrow thought, must be a relative, a sister of the dead 
woman perhaps. But his vagrant surmises were interrupted 
by the Coroner, who began his opening address to the Jury. 

He was a man of middle age, lean and strong featured. He 
spoke witli the complete assurance of one who was used to being 
obeyed, yet there was a sympathy and understanding in his 
voice that made an immediate appeal to Merrow. There was no 
pomposity about liim. lie treated the obviously nen'ous Juiy- 
men as though they were a team of which he was captain. 
Between them he suggested they had a sad but very important 
duty to perform. A young and accomplished lady had come to 
an untimely death in their midst. Theirs was the task of dis- 
covering as best they could from the evidence about to be pre- 
sented to them how s!ic came to that death. 

Briefly he outlined the broader facts then made his points. 
'I hetc were some unusual incidents connected with the unhappy 
aflair which, the Coroner said, doubtless would arouse specula- 
tion and surmise in their minds. 


" He would he a very stupid man in whose mind such doubts 
and questionings did not arise,” he said frankly. ” They are 
in my own mind, but I am here, as you are here. Gentlemen, to 
dispel doubt with fact so far as we can do so. In due course 


you will dehver your verdict, but in deciding upon that verdict 
\ou must be inihicncoil only by the sworn evidence brought 
bclore > ;u, and in no way by your own surmises of what might 
have n or could li.uc been, or vour personal prejudices, feel- 
ings or iiulgiiior.u \'‘U laivc .sworn lo ilclivcr your verdict upon 
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the evidence and the evidence only, if you are in any doubt 
or perplexity about any point of that evidence I will do my best 
to make the matter clearer for you, and I am confident that you 
will perform your duty honestly and conscientiously.” 


Constable Hawes, the local policeman, then gave formal 
evidence of being informed by Paternoster that a visitor at the 
Black Boy was missing, of the action he had taken in the matter, 
and Stephen Paternoster was called. 

He had seen the body of the dead woman and he identified 
her as Helen West, a lady who had come to the Black Boy 
shortly before seven in the evening two days before and had 
booked a room for the night. He had summoned his daughter 
Eve to show the lady to her room and he had not spoken to her 

after that. , , 

The Foreman of the Jury, whom Merrow was to know later 

as Bob Ketton, queried the name Helen West. 

“That point .will be made clear shortly,” the Coroner said, 

and turned again to Stephen. 

“ Now, Mr. Paternoster,” he said quietly, wiU you tell us in 
a little more detail what conversation you had with the lady. 
Did she, for instance, give any particular reason for coming to 

the Black Boy ? ” . , . » j 

Old Paternoster scratched his grizzled head. , r 

“ Why no, sir. I can’t say that she did, he replied after a 
few moment’s thought. “ She did mention she was on her way 
to the sea and she spoke of finding the weather very trying and 
being tired and thinking she wouldn’t go any further that evening 
if we could put her up. That’s all I remember, sir. 

“ Did she seem very tired, or ill in any way. . ^ • 

“Tired, yes, sir, and sort of nervous, I d put it. Spoke in 
a jerky kind of way. But not ill, sir, no, not ill. 

“ There was nothing about her behaviour that you could 

describe as in any way unusual ? ” , .v , ,, 

“ Nothing at all, sir— no, no more unusual than lots of other 

customers That come to the house.” Merrow smiled faintly. 
Old Stephen was trying to head off questions about her drinks. 

“ At what time did Miss Warren leave the Black Boy ? 

“ About half-past eight, sir. I heard her talking to my daughter 

in thp hall and saw her go out.” , , , . * ? •• 

“ And when did you discover that she had not returned . 

“ My daughter told me, about eight. ^ She’d been up to take 

the ladVs early tea and found she hadn’t slept in her room. 
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“ Did you do anything about it ? Notify the police or make 

any enquiries ? ” . , , • 

‘‘ No, sir, not at once. It’s difficult to know what the right 

thing is to do in a case like that. I’ve had visitors before that 
didn’t come back. I mean sometimes they stay out with friends, 
or if they’re motoring they have a breakdown. You can t tell 
sir, and we’re not on the telephone, so they couldn’t ring up. 

I gave it till ten o’clock and when the lady hadn’t come home 
to breakfast I sent down to Mr. Hawes. You see, sir,” Pater- 
noster added in a worried voice, “ you’ve got to think of your 
visitors— what would they think if you went and told the police 
and they’d just been staying at a friend’s house or had a break- 
dowTi, like I said ? ” 

“ I see the difficulty, Mr. Paternoster.” The Coroner nodded. 

” You had no reason to believe that she had not returned in the 
usual way ? ” 

“ None, sir. It was late, just on twelve before I locked the 
front door and I naturally thought she was in and gone to bed 
long before. If anyone comes back after the door’s locked 
there’s a bell.” 

A few trivial questions followed and then Doctor Luke 
Danvers was called. He was the elderly companion of the chest- 
nut-haired woman. 

He gave a Chelsea address and said that he had viewed the 
body of the deceased woman. 

“ And you could identify it ? ” the Coroner asked. 

“ I could, sir. It was the body of Janet Helen Warren, an 
artist, of i6 Argyll Studios, Chelsea.” 

“ You knew Miss VS’arren well, I understand.” 

“ I have been her medical attendant for some seven years 
past and I have been happy to count myself an intimate friend 
of hers.” 

“ When did you last see Miss Warren alive ? ” 

“ Four days ago. I had tea with her at her studio.” 

“ It was not a professional call ? ” 

“ Oh, dear me, no. I went in fact to see a picture she had 
recently finished.” 

“ But I understand she consulted you about her health.” 

“ I'o be accurate, no. We discussed her health, but it was I 
who first mentioned the matter. I thought she was not looking 
wi. 11 and asked her about it. She told me that she was tired and 
sleeping badly, and attributed these facts to the heat. In the 
course of conversation 1 learned from her that she was a good 
dci'l worried because slie had not been satisfied with her work 
recently. She had a number of commissions which she wished 
to complete before slie was married — the wedding was to take 
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place in the early autumn — and she said she was getting badly 
behind hand with her work, and that worried her too. She did 
not ask for advice, but I gave it. I suggested a short but com- 
. plete rest until the weather became cooler.’* 

“ Did she agree to accept your advice ?.” 

“ She neither agreed nor disagreed. She made light of her 
condition and said it was only temporary, and that she would 
feel better when it became cooler.” 

” Will you tell us, Doctor Danvers : were you satisfied that 
her condition was as — as unimportant as she professed ? ” 

The doctor hesitated for a few moments. 

“ Yes,” he said at length. “ I was certainly not concerned. 
Miss Warren was tem^ramental — she possessed what is loosely 
known as the Artistic Temperament, in a high degree. She was 
always given to feverish spurts of work with a corresponding 
reaction. In those periods of reaction she was apt to be unduly 
depressed.” 

” What was her normal state of health ? ” 

“ Extremely good. There was nothing organically wrong 
with her at all.” 

“ You would not describe her as neurotic ? ” 

Certainly not.” 

“ I have to put this question. Doctor Danvers ; have you 
any reason to think that Miss Warren’s temperament was one 
that would tend, in some mood of depression, to make her take 
her own life ? ” 

The doctor bristled. 

“ Certainly not, sir. The lady so far as I know was perfectly 
happy, and looking forward to an even happier future. She was 
devoted to her work and received much and just appreciation 
of it. This temperament of which I have spoken must not be 
misinterpreted. There was nothing about it to suggest in any 
way suicidal tendencies. I cannot be more definite than that.” 

4 

Henry Ling came next. He told of finding the body. Ling 
was a wiry, loose-limbed young man with steady, far-seeing 

eyes. 

He spoke slowly and deliberately. He was under-keeper to 
Captain Wilfred Sutton of Haverly House, he said, and he had 
received a message about half-past eleven on the day in question 
; Tom the local constable saying that a lady from the Black Boy 
A-as missing, and asking him to make, a search of Haverly Wood 
5 nd the river bank because she’d last been seen, the night before, 
“ oing in that dir.'Ction. He immediately proceeded to make the 
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search, and about twelve o’clock he had ^en 
entangled in the reeds on the Wilford Priory side of the.i:iver 
about half a mile below Prior’s Bridge. He had got across he 

river and pulled the body on to the bank. ^ ^ , , . • ^ 

Being satisfied that the woman was dead he had hurried to 
Mr Baldock’s house to telephone and to get assistance. 

Baldock and his gardener, Ernest Cummings, had ^turned wth j 
him. and presently Constable Hawes and Doctor Fcnn arrived, ft 
The body was that of the woman upon whom the inqx>est was 

The Coroner did not interrupt him, but when he had finished-^- 

he began to put questions. , u- i 

“ Xlie place where you found the body : was it, do you tniiiK, 

one in which this lady might accidentally have fallen in ? ” he 
asked 

“ No, sir, there’s a bed of reeds by the bank there,” Ling 

replied. ^ l 5 »» ' v • 

“ How would you explain the body being there r ^ jj ^ 

” It ’ud have drifted down from higher up. There’s an eddy 

there, sir, and a backwater. You’re always finding things thrown 

up there.” „ 

“ You know the river and its currents well r 

“ Fairly well, sir.” 

“ From your knowledge, could you suggest whereabouts the 
unfortunate lady did fall into the river ? ” 

“ Most an>^vhere below Prior’s Bridge, sir. Not above. 
There was a fair stream running and a fair depth of water for 
summer-time.” 

“ Have you any opinion from which side she might have 
fallen ? ” 

“ Tlicre’s high banks in places on both sides. She must have 
fell off one of them.” 

“ Or possibly from the Prior’s Bridge itself ? ” 

That seemed a new idea to Ling. He considered it for a few 
moments then agreed. “ Yes, that ’ud be all right,” he said. 

“ I never thouglu of that.” 

“ Did you make a search along both banks to see if you could 
find any signs of displacement or anytliing to suggest where 
the lady could have fallen in ? ” 

“ I did sir, but I didn't find anything. And anyhow the 
cattle do muck up tlie banks so in the Priory meadows it ’ud 
be hard to tell.” 

“ Now, I\ir. Linr;.’ the Coroner said, " it is important for us 
to now as accurately as wc can, how long the body had been 
reeds when you found it. When were you last at that 
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panicular spot— before you found the body, I mean ? ” 
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there about half-past nine on the Tuesday night, 

the' niditibe 'ady was missing.” . .u 5 •> 

aS ^ are satisfied that the body was not there then ? 

have seen it if it had been, sir. It was quite light.^ 

I thi^ you’d better tell the Jury why you were there. 

"^Th^S^b^en a lof of rabbit snares set down that way lately.” 
he'^id. I was watching to find out who set them. 

” Ajod^^id you ? ” 

" us what you were doing between say eight and 

Wea‘“s.V T went down to Haverly Great Wood soon after 

h?lri -ch ^il^Je^ if wL'?ha?eor VtTarinr Xuf baif- 
rco.e down 

^wenrurba'crUuough the^^woods^ to^ one^or two ^pla«^ and 

Xefthfn the Black Boy. where my young 

lady lives.” 

Do“ yXn-rif fn°r:nares were set that night i ” 

:nX‘quarte5a“rtem an'd for a short time just after eleven.” 

“ I was, sir. . unusual sounds : any 

- During that time did of the water or any- 

“ The birds was disturbed : you can always tell. 

“ Did that surprise you ? ” 

“ No, sir, I was expecting it. 

A mild titter went through the iiaii. . 5 »» 

S:, T; XekTn rX muf X-w me somehow 

. or knew 1 was there and he pushed ofi- 
i “ You didn’t see anybody r 
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A Juryman asked if Ling was expecting anybody in particular * 
to be about there and Ling said cryptically, “ There’s several 
as might have been, but I wouldn’t like to name no names,” and 
the Coroner mter\'ened. 

“ Gentlemen,” he said to the Jury, “ Mr. Ling is quite right. 

It would be grossly unfair to name, any person on vague sus- 
picion only, for, as must be quite clear to you, that would be to 
brand a possibly innocent person as a poacher, but I can assure 
you that very full enquiries have been made to try to discover 
any person who was in the neighbourhood of the river between 
Prior’s Bridge and the place where Miss Warren’s body was 
found last 'I'uesclay evening, and all who might throw any light 
upon the circumstarices in which she met her death will be 
called before you. If there be any who have not been called, I 
say here and now, most seriously, that it is their bounden duty 
as honest citizens to come fonvard without fear and offer their 
evidence. 

A little hush tell upon the crowded room, then the Coroner - 
continued : ' 

” One more question, Mr. Ling : when you found the body, ' 
did you find \rith it, or near it, a lady’s handbag ? ” 

“ No, sir. Mr. Hawes asked me that question, and him and 
me have made a search up and do\sTi for it. There’s lots of deep 
old holes in the river where it might have sunk if ’twas heavy, 
and we have dragged but we couldn’t find it, though that don’t 
mean it isn’t there.” 

'I hen after one or two questions to clarify times and places. 
Ling sat down. ^ 


Eve Paternoster followed Ling. Her evidence was brief. 
She told of taking Janet ^\ arren to her room and serving her at 
dinner. Asked whether the lady seemed ill or distressed in anv 
way. Eve said she tlid ” act rather funny.” 

'riic girl was obviously nenous, standing there in the crowded 

room with a I eyes fixotl upon her. She spoke in a subdued 

way and seldom raised her own eyes. Slie was a pretty eirl 

fair haired, rather plump, with a discontented face, and a 
resented manit. r. 

Her remark hrought an instant question from the Coroner 
that caus.d her to Hush as though she had been reproved. 

Whdt exactly do you mean by ‘ rather funny,’ Miss Pater- 
? lie <^skcd kindly enough. 

Well—I mean— she seemed sort of dreamy. Couldn’t make 
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up her mind. Sad like. And she wouldn’t eat her dinner. Said 
the heat had upset her. Only had some soup and some fruit.” 

“ Did she tell you she felt ill ? ” 

Oh, no, sir. Only just about the heat. And she seemed 

ever so much better afterwards.” 

“ When did you last see her, Miss Paternoster ? 

“ About half-past eight. She’d been up to her room and when 
she came down she called me and said she felt better and wanted 
to go for a walk, and wasn't there some old ruins somewhere 
near because she’d like to look at them. 

“ And what did you say ? ” , . , „ . , . i i j 

“ I told her yes and how to get to the Priory, and she thanked 

me and said she thought she’d seen it marked on a map. And 
then she went out.” ^ 

“ And you never saw her again ? _ 

“ No, sir— at least I saw her out of the dining room side 

window walking down Priory Lane. . , , -..u 

“ Do you remember if she was carrjnng her handbag with 

“ Yes sir It was a lovely bag. I'd noticed it on the table at 
dinner. Ever so nice, it was. She had it under her arm when she 


” And you say she seemed quite normal, not excited in any 

way ? •if 

She was quite all right, sir.” 

“ Thank you, Miss Paternoster. 

Eve's evidence was finished and Morrow found himself re- 
lieved that no question about the woman s drinlg had been 
raised. He had seen her after Eve and he was satisfied that she 
was perfectly sober, and if the tale of those whiskies and sodas 
had been told in court it could only have left an unpleasant 
slur on the dead woman’s name and upon that of the Black Boy. 
He heard Doctor Fenn’s name called. r • , „ 

The local doctor was a sporting-looking man of middle age . 

*^”He^td^of examining the body on the river bank and later 
of making an autopsy. Death, he said confidently, was due to 

^^"^Sdlrhe'couM r/‘how long the body had been in the 

b ^imposrible to say accurately. But in my judgment 

than twelve hours. , ^ . 

“ Were there any marks on the body to suggest that the un- 
happy woman was'^injured in any way before or when she fell 

into the water ? ” the Coroner asked. 

Another noticeable hush fell on the Hall. 
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Doctor Fenn answered without hesitation. 

“ None, sir,” he said. ” Such bruises and abrasions as I 
found are entirely consistent with causes that might have oc- 
curred after the body reached the water.” 

“ Are you in a position to say if there was anything to show 
if the deceased struggled after entering the water ? ” 

‘‘ I am not. There was nothing definite. Nothing in her 
hands to show that she had clutched at anything, for instance.” 

“ Is that usual in such cases ? ” 

” It would depend to some extent,” the doctor said thought- 
fully, “ upon whetlier the deceased tvas conscious when she fell 
in and upon whether or not she could swim.” 

‘‘ Was there anything to suggest that she was not conscious ? ” 

” To suggest, yes, sir. I found the stomach practically empty. 
She could have taken no solid food for many hours previous 
to her death. In such cirumstances — I can only put this as a 
suggestion — it might well be that the lady w’as overcome with 
what I will call for simplicity’s sake a fainting fit. I think it 
possible that such was tlie case. Had she been a swimmer, a 
good swimmer, I should have expected that the sudden im- 
mersion might sufficiently have recovered her consciousness 
to make her, automatically I might put it, strike out and at least 
reach the bank. If, however, she was unable to swim, though 
she may have regained consciousness and indeed struggled in 
deep w’ater, she was unable to save herself.” 

” Thank you. Doctor Fenn. I will try to establish the fact 
of the deceased’s ability to sw’im later, but for the guidance of 
the Jury I would pul one or two more questions to you. Have 
you any reason to believe that the deceased met her death by 
violence ? ” 

” None.” 

“ That she came to her death by her own volition. That 
means,” the Coroner looked at the Jury, ” that she took her 
own life.” 

” I have no evidence whatever to offer that could support 
that conjecture.” 

“Do you know that stretch of river below Prior’s Bridge 
well ? ” 

I do. I have fished in it, bathed in it and rowed on it for 
twenty years past. I think I may say that I know it very well.” 

“ W ould you consider it dangerous — you understand what 
I mean by that ? ” 

” Certainly. Not dangerous to a swimmer who knew the 
river. Rut there arc one or two bad patches of weed in which 
it would not be difficult to become entangled. In this case it 
is quite possible tliai the deceased may have so become en- 
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tangled, tliough there is no evidence to show it. years 

ago a boy was drowned here in that manner. But all deep water 

is^ dangerous to those who fall in 

clothes^wimmer or non-swimmer. And there is m the stretch 
of river in question generally some seven or eight feet of water. 
I hope that answers your question, Mr. Coroner. 

“ Thank you, Doctor Fenn.” 


CHAPTER SIX 


• FAR the whole of the evidence seemed to show that Janet 
Warren had come by her death accidentally. But Hugh Merrow 
was not satisfied. He could not banish from his mind the P'cture 

from the ‘,.i;ness would have to say, for Mr. 

err^iyqym. m .e -- ^lelmed 

Merrow was 3 , fct thought. He could 

I h"/ more than s xty. a small, sharp-featured man with 

hardly be . J’ pje had pale, weak eyes, the eyes 

sandy hair t>nged ® nsed passes and his shoulders 

j 'Ka as a retired Insursince Broker* 

S'.;S s 

''’M';?TaMo?k"Sed his throat, and made a faint bow of 

acknowledgment. „ , . , << ^ minutes 

I -!1 ve^ g,^^dly^f ° l' wi siiting in my garden 

?£MiLt:d"sVom 



Priory. The Jury will know, but perhaps I should explain to 
you, sir, that the footpath is a private one through my groimds, 
but I have neVer made any objection to its use by persons inter- 
ested in visiting the ruins.” 

I quite understand,” the Coroner said. 

” The path leads close by the hedge of my garden, Mr. 
Baldock continued. “ The lady w;is walking slowly and ap- 
parently deep in thought. When she came abreast of the garden 
—there is a gate in the hedge there — she seemed suddenly to 
become aware of my presence. She hesitated, then came tovyards 
the gate. I rose to meet her, thinking that perhaps she \vished 
to see me. But her purpose was merely to ask if she were tres- 
passing and to apologise if she were. She said she had not 
realised that the path was not a public one. I reassured her.” 

Mr. Baldock hesitated for a moment, cleared his throat once 
more, and went on : 

” She thanked me, and made some conventional remark about 
the weather — that the coolness of the evening was very welcome 
after a tiy'ing day, as I remember — tlicn she commented upon 
my garden and its unusual position among the ruined walls of 
the Priory, and as she appeared to be interested in flowers I 
invited her to enter and look round. She did so and remained 
for perhaps a quarter of an hour. \Vc talked of gardens, in which 
she seemed to be interested, and although she did not tell me 
her name, she mentioned tliat she was staying for the night at 
the Black Boy, and spoke of its age and picturesqueness and 
asked me if I thought it had had any association with the Priory. 
And that led me, 1 am afraid, to bore her.” 

'■ To bore her ? ” the Coroner repeated, as though he were 
uncertain of the word. 

” Yes, sir. I am apt sometimes to bore strangers with my 
dissertations upon the history t)f Wilford Priory. It is an all- 
absorbing study of mine and I do not always remember that 
others are not so much interested in antiquity as I am. I ob- 
served that the lady was paying little attention to my w’ords 
and I broke crlT.” Air. BaUlock spoke apologetically. “ She 
then asked me if there were any way by which she could cross 
to the woods on the other side of tlic river and so make a round 
back to titc inn. 1 cxpltijicd that there was no other bridge for 
some three miles, but suggested that if she followed the footpath 
to the Refectory walls and continuetl straiclit on across the 
meadow it would bring her to the river bank, which she could 
iolN.vv back to Prior’s Bridge, a round of little more than a mile. 
Slic said she would do so, and I walked with her as far as tl^ 
Refectory ar.d pointed out her way to her. That is the last I 
saw of her alive.” 
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“ Can you tell us at about what time it was that you left her 
at the Refectory, Mr. Baldock > ” the Coroner asked. 

“ Half-past nine at the latest, perhaps a minute or two earlier, 

Mr. Baldock said. 

“ It was still quite light ? ” 

“ Oh. quite. The sun had not long been set. 

“ So if she had taken the walk you indicated she should have 

reached the bridge well before dark.” 


Well before/^ 

“ I believe you went to the place where the lady’s body was 

found by Mr. Ling. a i . i ir 

‘‘ I did. That was on the Wednesday morning. About half- 

oast twelve Cummings, my gardener, told me that Ling had 

come to the house to say that he had found a dead body m the 

river and wanted to telephone about it. Some minutes ,1/^^ I 

went with him and Ling to the nver bank and saw- Mr. 

Baldock was clearly distressed, his soft \oice dropped 

even lower pitch, “—and saw— this poor 

bank I wish that 1 had never recommended her to take that 

walk’ It shocked me, sir— very, vei7 much. 

“ I’m sure it would.” the Coroner 
and after a few moments Mr. Baldock pulled himself to 

^^‘^I think that is all I can tell you, sir,” he pid. 

“ There are just one or two points I should like y^ to make 
clear Mr. Baldock,” the Coroner responded. The place 

where the body was recovered, would that have 

matdy the place on the river bank to winch you had directed 

No was some way lower down.” 

« Do you remember if Miss Warren was carrying her bag 

:as." iTe— L: It was made of , a very beautiful 

rtM brocade. I noticed it particularly. 

^ “ Did you get the impression in the course of your converea- 
• t.r rbat she was— ill. or unduly distracted, or under 

l’n°y u"l — I -an did she^ appear to be in every 

""'ZirBaldock hesitated as if he sought the absolutely correct 

eweue But she sLmed quickly to recover My own .tn- 
pression was that she had been much exliausted by the heat of 



the day. Tired, yes tired, very tired was the impression she left 

with me.” . . 

“ Would you have said she was in good spirits r 

“ No. But in no way despondent. Her expression was sad, 
but I attributed that to her excessive fatigue. May I put it this 
way, sir, tor I tliink this will really answer your question : I am 
convinced that Miss Warren when I left her had no other idea 
in mind but to take the walk I had suggested and return to the 
Black Boy Inn.” 

“ That is very valuable testimony, Mr. Baldock. Thank you 
very much,” the Coroner said, and turned to the Jury. 

“ Have you any questions you would like to put to Mr. Bal- 
dock ? ” he queried. 

There was a whispered conversation among the Jurymen, 
then Ketton the Foreman said, “ None, thank you, sir, Mr. 
Baldock’s told us all we wanted to know. We all of us know the 
river where he means.” 

Mr. Edgar Baldock, with another prim bow to the Coroner, 
sat down. 
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Mr. Baldock’s very definite evidence had all but convinced . 
Merrow that his judgment was wrong ; that he must have been 
dramatising the situation, reading into an expression and manner 
of immense fatigue a tragedy that did not exist just as old- 
fashioned Stephen Paternoster had read into a modern woman’s 
demand for several whiskies and sodas an alcoholic condition 
that did not exist. He felt a sense of relief, and fixed his attention 
upon the next witness, the woman with the chestnut red hair. 

She gave her name as Gwendoline Darcy. 

” I have been Miss Warren’s personal secretary for more than 
three years. She was an intimate and a very dear friend of 
mine,” she said simply. 

The Coroner put his questions in a kindly, sympathetic way 
and Miss Darcy told how she had last seen Janet Warren in 
Chelsea on the Tuesday morning. 

” She left the studio about half-past nine,” she said. “ I saw 
her off in her car. She told me that she was going to the Beach 
Hotel at Shinglemouth and might be away for two or three 
nights or she might come back the next day. She was like that : 
she hated to bind herself to plans.” 

" Was this decision of hers to go to Shinglemouth a sudden 
one, do you know ? ” 

“ Yes, quite : but it did not surprise me. Miss Warren was 
in the h.ibit of making sudden decisions. She was impulsive 
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always. She had said nothing about going away when I left 
the studio the night before, and she was waiting to leave when 

I arrived in the morning.” i u • u » 

'* Can you suggest any reason why she should wish to go 

away so unexpectedly ? ” ^ t . u e 

“ Why yes. It w’as to get away from London because or the 

heat. Miss Warren was peculiarly susceptible to the weather. 
She had been complaining of the heat for some days past. It 
upset her. She couldn’t work and that always worried her. 
iu^st now particularly because she had such a lot to do. She 
wanted to complete all her commissions before her fiance re- 
turned. She was expecting him home m September. 

“ When you say she was worried. Miss Darcy, would you 
sav she was seriously or unduly depressed or despondent . 

No No No.” The girl shook her head. 1 here was 
nothing of that kind.” She gave a nen'ous little laugh. J^anet 
was always like that when she couldn t work— restless, short- 
tempered^ She was so immensely keen on her work and 
Sndously conscientious about it. She hated not keeping 
faith as she wiled it, with her sitters. The moment it turned 
cooVer she w^uld haie been back and at work as cheerful as 

^""‘‘"^‘So, as far as you know she had nothing unusual to worry 
her?”' 

:: S? yfutvTrTnown her to take sudden and impulsive 
'““‘Ye? winter!Turing a cold foggy .spell I. was just the 
Xall in a hurry® I didn‘ ?ven kLw she'd gone till she rang 

and went off instcintly# i ^ r ^ 

So she had been to Shmglcmouth before ^ i 

- Yes that once. She liked it immensely and she sa.d she 
1 j ’ • T Hnn’t know the place myself but she told me 

wl may Ue it that you did not think her sudden journey 

^ ""l^nra^h Tnever^'gave it a second ^ ^ 

“ There is one point that seems obscure : that of 
War^n did not go^ the Shinglemouth Hotel, but stopped 
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Black Boy, intending to stay there for the night. Can you suggest 

any explanation of that ? ” l 

Gwen Darcy frowned. “ I can suggest an explanation, she 
said after a short pause. “ Whether it’s the right one, of course, 
it’s impossible for me to say. But I do know that she hated 
driving in traffic, particularly when she was nervous. She w^ 
not a good driver anyhow. I can only think she wanted to avoid 
the main coast road as much as possible and took a roundabout 
way. I suppose — I don’t know — she could have got from 
London to Shinglcmouth this way. Could she ? ” The girl 
looked about her as if seeking the answer to her question from 
someone in the Court. 

, Constable Mawes made as if to speak, and the Coroner said, 
“ Do you want to say something, constable ? ” 

“ I only wanted to say, sir — I didn’t mention it in my evidence 
because it didn’t arise — but there was quite a new half-inch 
n^ap in the deceased’s car and I noticed from a label on it it was 
bought at Colchester. It covers the countiy between the Bury 
road and the ct)ast, ' including Wilford and Shinglcmouth. I 
thought that might have some bearing on what the \vitness has 
just said.” 

“ Thank you, constable : yes, it might have some bearing. 
Will you continue, Miss Darcy ? ” 

” Well, 1 can onlv think that if she did do that and was terribly 
tired, she might have deckled suddenly not to go on till morn- 
ing. The Black Boy Inn is just the quiet sort of place that would 
have appealed to hei. She was always impulsive — I think I’ve 
said that before.” 

” It seems a possible explanation. Now will you tell us some- 
thing of Miss Warren’s health. Had she been indisposed in any 
way recently ? ” 

“ No, not really. She liadn’t been eating very much — she 
never did in very hot weather. That made her a little — languid 
— perhaps. But not ill. just tired, listless perhaps is the 
word.” 

‘‘ Have you ever known her to have fainting or giddy spells ? ” 

” No. I can’t remember any. Slie would complain of having 
no energy, that’s all.” 

” Do you know if she had any worries apart from those of 
her work. Any family or financial worries ? ” 

“ No. She had no family, at least no near relations : none 
at all. She had often told me so. Her parents died when she 
was quite a child and she had no brothers or sisters. And she 
was earning plenty of nroney. She spent a lot, she was extrava- 
gant and generous but she had lots of work. I know because I 
look'.c* after nil that.” 
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Would you say she was quite happy— apart from these 

minor worries of which you have spoken. 

“ I should say she was quite contented and she was looking 
fonvard to a future of great happiness, the girl said very 

“ The Coroner glanced at his notes and made no remark for a 

few moments. Then, “ There are one or n™ 
iinon which perhaps you can enlighten the Jun, iViiss Uarcy, 
hrsaid ‘‘ yJ^u ha^c heard that Miss Warren’s bag has not been 
?ound Can you sav if she was likely to be carry, ng any large 

sr E =! efs,!,- 

me. She has done so in the past. 

‘‘ Could she swim ? ” . . . 

“ No She was not athletic in any t%ay. , . , , x v^„ 

.. J . one fittal pomt : an i.,^ortant^ t^.ch the ,u^ J. 

publicity in the rXherlL we^^^ 

STar te^.>^ ^ X 

l;”^:l:rshernrm imtii:- atrt of incognito so that people 
shouldn’t bother her. mMitlcmen ? ” The Coroner 

“ 'I'un^anrrJ’ceh'cd J mumbled chorus of “ Yes, 

turned to the Jur^ aiui :,,au^st drew quickly to its close, 

sir. Thank you, sir, ‘'n^' '‘n;, “oneludcd Miss Darcy’s 
A few formal, m slSe that he was present 

evidence. ^ inly Sudbourne, who had instructed 

to represent Lord , •. j be in his power to 

him to offer ^.r^vheiming disUcss that the appalling 

give. He spoke of th fianefe had brought to his client, 

^rthe CoJ^n^r expressed his sympathy. And then he pro- 
ceeded to ’address the Jury. 
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the Jury, that in his view Janet Warren’s death had been acci- 
dental. 

But he gave full weight to the unusual points, the false name, 
tlie missing bag, the fact that the unfortunate woman had come 
to the Black Boy instead of going, as she had intended, to 
Shinglemouth. 

“ 'Fhese are all matters that you must consider most carefully 
in weighing the evidence brought before you in order to de- 
termine how this unfortunate lady met her death,” he said. 
“ But although all, or any one of these details, may stimulate your 
imagination to suggest what might have happened, you must 
concern yourselves solely in arriving at your verdict with the 
sworn e^■idcnce that you have heard here this afternoon. Upon 
that and that only you are to decide. 

“ You will naturally ask yourselves three main questions. 
Firstly, was there any evidence to show that this lady came by 
her death by violence ; by what is generally known as ‘ foul 
play.’ I think you may eliminate that possibility from your 
minds. Secondly, you will ask : Did she take her own life ? 
You will then consitler — with the utmost care — what evidence 
has boon offered to support tliat possibility. Has anything been 
brought to light in the course of this inquiry to show that the 
deceased was of unbalanced mind, or had any great sorrow or 
worry that could cause her to wish to cut short a life of com- 
paralive luxury, of successful and honourable achievement, 
and happy future ? You will weigli most carefully the evidence 
offered by Doctor Danvers, her friend and medical attendant, 
bv Miss Darcy, an even more intimate friend, and by Mr. 
li.iKlock, who had a long conversation with her perhaps but a 
few minutes, relatively speaking, before her death. Did any 
of the witnesses suggest a motive that could explain the taking 
of her own life ? ” 


The Coroner was silent for a few moments, then very de- 
liberately, he continued : “ Unless you are absolutely satisfied 
that tluu motive has been shown, vou will dismiss that possi 
bility from your mind and you will n>k the thiid question : Did 
the ciecoased come by licr death by accident ? 

“ In consitlering that possilulitv vou must give the fullest 
weight to the evidence of Doctor Fenn, and again that of Miss 
Darcy, and to that of .Miss Paternoster. \ou may make use of 
\oui own knowledge of the hazar-vls ot the river bank between 
Priors Bridge and tlie place where the body was found, to one 
unfamiliar with tlicrn, and in a coit^lition, as you hav'e heard, 
pessibly, not certainly by any means, to be overcome by a 

faintiiig attack owing to lack of proper nourishment, and who 
could not sw im.” 
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Aeain the Coroner was silent for a moment or two, then he 
concluded • “ If you cannot find a satisfactory answer to any ot 
thre; questions, there is a fourth course open to you. 
Yo^may say? in effect, we can’t be sure how the deceased came 

ou7.fa“back room, the Coroner sat back in 
his cha/r. ?nd a subdued buzz of conversation broke out m the 

‘'^Ten minutes later the Ju .7 returned a verdict of Accidental 
Death. 


• rtf Qpn^e of relief when he heard 

Merrow was conscious f disappointment. 

Wharh’e had tmagi^^d earlier would prove a sensational human 
;?^:^e"hrhe1 <H;£urt found 

commonp ace accident such,asm.|M ^ 

It was «"'y jr^,, clear the public pushing its way out 
He watched the Hall cica , F 

to discuss the verdict in P ^ telephone to send the 

^:^:rto‘'?hetrrlZ ^The 

Srehnetslrpb'ing thft sense of disappointment that Merrow 

felt. . T went out together. Old Paternoster 

Eve Paternoster and Ling we Reginald’s solicitor had 

was talking to Dr^"^If?■coroncr htrrow was looking at Mr 
gone over to speak to Cor^^;;yeh the City man he looked 

- fPft l^ad^ 

ss.r.:£f ^ - - - 

dowly m make his way buck to die inn. 


Stephen Paternoster overtook him after a ojuple of minutes. 

“ Well, sir, that’s that,” he said. “ A bad business, but it 
might have been worse.” 

‘‘What do you mean? Don’t you agree with the verdict, 
Stephen ? ” 

“ I don’t see why not, sir. You know the river bank. It’s a 
rum old place when it’s getting dark if you don’t know your 
way. Just as well as it is. No good ever come of trying to stir 
up troubles. There’s some as would have tried to make a song 
and dance about the poor lady being low-spirited and all that. 
But not Mr. Gardener, that’s our Coroner. He’s a kind gentle- 
man, sir, and very shrewd. You can’t fool him. If he thought 
ihere’d been any hanky-panky he’d have been down on it like 
knife. I reckon he was satisfied or he’d have said so. And any- 
how,” Stephen addc<l with a sudden burst of frankness, ‘‘ sup- 
posing she i»ad been a bit crazy what good’s it going to do her or 
anyone to suggest site did it herself ? Wouldn’t bring her back 
and it ’ud be very painful for them she’d left behind. That’s 
that, sir, and we’ve all got to be thankful it’s no more.” 

" I suppose you’re right, Stephen,” hlerrow said, ” It’s sad, 
damnably sad, but wc can’t do any good by worrying about it.” 

” Tltat’s a fact, sir. And the best thing we can do is to forget 
it.” 

Old Stephen was wise. Merrow took Itis line without reluc- 
t.incc. Belter forget tliat unfortunate incident and come back 
to happier thoughts. 

” It’s made you pretty busy at the Black Boy anyhow,” he 
said. 

” Too busy, Mr. Merrow, but not the kind of trade I like. 
Doesn’t do much good. Puts you all out with 5 'our catering and 
your cellar. IVhikes you short for your regular customers and 
puts them out. No, sir, you’ll learn when you know a bit 
more about the busitjcss that it’s the steady regular trade that 
matters. That buys your bread and butter and pays your 
bills.” 


” I hope we will be getting that steady regular trade soon, 
Stephen, Merrow laughed. ” But I want to see it steadily in- 
creasing. Building up, Steplicn, that’s what we’re going to do. 
And iiow this bad business is over, I want to make a start at 
oncc.^ I want a long talk with you to-night.” 

\ery go^n.!, sir. I 11 be gia«.l enough to see the old Black Boy 
going ah.-. id ; i;ain. They’ll all be gone before dinner and we’ll 
be quiet again.” 

Bi the}' could not ignore ti)e tragedy entirely. Miss Darcy 

and . a-or Danvers passed them in a car just before they 
reaclKu the inn. 



*< 'jTiey’ve been staying at the Black Boy, I see, Marrow 

said rather pointlessly. t r i 

“Yes. A nice lady,” Stephen commented I feel very 

sorry for her, sir.” Then in another burst of candour. 1 

reckon she knew a lot more than she said. 

“ Why do you say that, Stephen ? ” 

Paternoster nodded sagely. 

“ Because of one or two remarks she passed to me, c^ual 
like— at least she meant me to think so. But I knew wliat she 
was after.” The old man jerked his arm up in the motion of 
drinking “ She guessed, sir, but of course I never said a word. 
xLr! was a motor lorry outside the inn when they reached 

it. The potman was talking to the driver. 

“ What’s this, Tom : something for me ? Paternoster said, 

a dozen cases of wine for Mr. Merrow,” Tom 
answered wth a that loU We’ve stood 

Ti A^private parlLr for^the time. That’s all right, I suppose. 

Quite. You see I’ve made a start already, Stephen.” Mer- 
row laughed. 


Dol‘^n^h1"c;^r?•alo”:, he uZ 

•‘'^hi:rrow‘‘<;Lre“down m hHcirngry and happy. He had 
not thought of Jane^ Wa^-" hall, two 

But the sight back to his mind un- 

WddTn“ TLThe'smut-hair^ed girl. Miss Darcy, came in through 

*‘*^.Pi;^:‘',^oughtThrcar rju-nd,” she said to the doctor. ” If 
you’re ready we might f J g, hen came out of his 

Offij m ?ar;;^ thetkag: -d Urhis guLts off. Mertow went 

“”bu moS“?aTer the girl had foUowed him there. She 

raw"t\hfi^quTsh”"^^^ said simply. “ Were you a 

No hlrL shook his head. It was he who felt em- 
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barrassed. “ I only went because — I — happened to be staying 
here that night and I — I saw — Miss Warren — here, in the 
dining room at dinner time. That’s all.” 

” I see. Did you speak to her by any chance ? You’ll forgive 
me, won’t you, but — well, you see — her death — has been a great 
shock to me — and a very great loss. And I would terribly like 
to know — everything I can know about her — particularly just 
before — the end.” 

“ No. In fact I only saw her for a few minutes. I was just 
finislnng my meal when she came in.” 

‘‘ I see.” the girl said again. ” Did she look terribly tired ? ” 

Morrow hesitated, then ; ” Yes, she did,” he admitted. But 
she seemed better after her dinner. She passed me in the porch 
there when she went out and I thought she seemed much better.” 

The girl looked away for a moment as if uncertain whether 
to put another question. But all she said was, almost to herself. 
“ Poor Jane ! She never could take care of herself properly. 
You will forgive me for asking you, won’t you ? But you under- 
stand.” She smiled frankly, and as she turned to go : “ This 
picturesque old inn is just the sort of place that w'ould appeal 
to her. She’d have loved it if — Oh, hell ! I’m sorry. Good-bye. 
Thank you so much.” 

She had gone leaving Merrow with the impression of another 
woman witli something hidden in her life. But unlike her dead 
friend, Janet Warren, Gwendoline Darcy’s nerves were not 
Irayed. There was stern and steady purpose in her brown eyes. 
The sort of woman who would make a good friend but a bad 
enemy. 

Old Stcplien was right — he generally was about people — 
she knew a bit, more than a bit, more than she had told. And 
althougli he wanted to get Janet Warren and ever^’thing con- 
nected with her out ot his mind, while he ate his tea, Merrow 
thought ot nothing else but her and ot what Gwen Darcy knew 
and hadn’t told. 

It would be drink, he decided before he rose. Women like 

Janet Warren, brilliant, suceesslul, highly strung, were all too 

apt to take to it in times ot worry. Maybe, like men he had 

known, she went on an occasional ” bat ” and AJiss Darcy knew 

it. And maybe tlie Coroner knew it too. But again old Stephen 

was right, no good wouUI have come ot bringing out that point 

at the iiujuesi and ” it 'ud be very painful for them she’s left 
behind.” 
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CHAPTER SEVEN 


Merrow had his long talk 

summed them up after a \\hUe. antioue-like,” he said. 

« T <i\r You re going to make it aniic uc nt^c, ,, 

.n a spate and old Stephen 
t:u rsrn’rrrrr;;;;'g%o do a,, th. a^onc.;^ he said. 

“You’ll drive your customers ay ‘ ‘ put up 

shabby. i;m not denying that But p p^^^ 
with shabbiness won t with f^tiUUers „ 

that for the winter, sir. and do a bu^ 

Merrow 


to do the dining ruui*i — 

the hall too. but wiU take em one 

start on the parlour. parlour.” Stephen said. 

■■ GoT^“^pu":Tonf clto"mc?s%";tnewhe‘;e whUe youTe dotng 

"’^^^■X:urse.” Merrow It^ing 

foreseen so obvious a necessity. 

^They went off Jo tK' paHour^ Hself and looked 

then. It was slightly sma>le P occupied 

looked upon the yard. The J furniture and 

for a long time reckoned they could get it 

Sy" in®a 'cou;le of days and recalled how when he was a lad 
Tused to be their Pr-vate s.ttmg room. ^ 

- We used to m a beHer^^^ y^ ^ ^ her 

do now, SIT, he said. Form over bv the river there, 

had. He used to rent Monk Fa j .. 

But farming’s gone back l.ke inn^ ^*Ierrow asked if there had 

Z^steTpVe-n the walls of the parlour in his time. 


“ God bless my soul, no, sir. Rough old walls it used to have, 
all whitewashed. iVIy father had it papered over when bicycling 
first came in. That ’ud before your time, IVIr. Merrow. What, 
fifty years ago nearly. People used to ride out on their machines, 
as they called ’em, from Wilborough and round about and want 
teas, so father he had that done up to serve them in in the after- 
noons and I recall how some of the old chaps who used it regular 
in the evenings didn’t like the papering. Called it new-fangled. 
And now you want to get the whitewashed walls back again, 
and I doubt there’s some as won’t like that. You can’t please 
everybody, though you’ve got to try in this business.” 

Meriow went to bed that night well satisfied with his talk. 
Stephen was immensely helpful and slowly beginning to under- 
stand his ideas. He had promised to get along a good man to do 
the work the next morning. Bob Ketton — ” the chap that was 
foreman of the Jury tins afternoon,” he explained. 

And tliat was the only reference either of them had made of 
Janet Warren’s death during the whole evening. 


Then followed liectic w’ceks. I'hcre were journeys to London 
and more to Wilborough — it sccmttl that he was always going 
into Wilborough about something — sessions with the valuers 
and with brewer’s travellers, to whom Paternoster introduced 
him gravely as the new proprietor, and who were full of bright 
itlcas for supplying him with all sorts of drinks he didn’t want. 
Hut Stephen stood by him nobly there and taught him how to 
deal witli travellers. 

Bctwoen-whilcs Bob Ketton was always wanting to see him 
ab(»ut sometlhng, or the man who had come to fix the refrigera- 
tor or the telephone man. .And on top of it all were the many 
hours spent trying to learn his new business. 

hlciTow had but little i(.lea of the ramifications of an inn- 
keeper’s job. lie took lessons in catering from Eve and in 
bai-tciuling Irom loin Self. Me learnt about breakages and was 
appalled at their number. He sat with old Paternoster in the 
cyening-s studying hotel book-keeping and picking up a rough 
idea ot the law and its numberless forms and regulations as they 
atlccted inns, and Stephen laughed at him in his quiet way and 
said, “ Phis IS nothing, sir. A'ou wait till the licence is trans- 

when you’ll have to look out for yourself.” 
s not going to be for a bit yet, Stephen,” Merrow 
laughed back, and tried by ceaseless questionings to get things 
clearer in. Ins minJ. & fe 6 

And the more he learned the more he realised how much yet 
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there was to learn. But he did realise too that the 

the Black Boy were even greater than he had expected. There 

were unused rooms in the house that ecu e 

•itaff Guarters freeing bedrooms for letting. The sturdy old, 

the Yard would make the foundation 

for further enlargement in years not too tar a eacl, he h p d^ 

And the huce garden was a joy to him. It should be able to 

^ovi?e allTe Vegetables and'fruit and flowers -ouW 

7:1 of iHe menu. 

^^^^KsuTru^nTc^^ ^a^^ohir^ecotatcd h.anr on winch 
Tudor roses were carved. intprestinr? 

^Sirt s^d 

;:oX 

Merrow. But it II never ^ j .* Vqu know they won’t 

fif ■ Hfwiclj '.l.. n„. ........ .1 *• 

where they are,” that job.” 

as the dining room while “ R. j , beginning to get 
Gradully Merrow dcspite'\he chaos that 

the hang of his job. y® . j Chance customers who stopped 
Bob KcUon s men the appearance of the par- 

for lunches were ^’otl us>^ ^ keep that name though 
lour— Merrow was smoking room and Eve thought 

Paternoster wanted to business improved 

the lounge would . changes the new owner was making 

too as the news got , , g. p^cn swung from his first mood 

men, their paints ^ ^et Saturday afternoon, 

departed. That was m . weary with much moving 

and by opening Merrow was able to get his 

tSld^^^TJSrBl^crSfy was going to look like. And 
he found it very satisfying. 
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Of course there was a tremendous lot more to be done. But 
for new carpets and a little new furnishing the bedrooms had 
hardly been touched. But he had dressed his shop window. 

He was particularly pleased with the change he had made in 
the hall. Instead of worn, shabby linoleum there was a floor of 
wide polished oak boards upon which lay a big servicable modem 
oriental rug. Layers of paint had been removed from the little 
window of Stephen’s office-bar and it was now of a pleasant 
creamy white. And the staircase : he had hardly ever noticed it 
in the old days. Layers of bilious green paint had been removed 
from its banisters, displaying for the first time for many years 
its original oak. He had decorated the place with a tall 
grandfather clock and a few old prints, and it gave him immense 
pleasure to hear one of the first customers who stopped for 
lunch the next day exclaim as he entered : “ By Jove, this looks 
an attractive old place.” 

Hugh Merrow agreed wholeheartedly. It did. 

That was a busy Sunday. The rain had cleared and there was 
a lot of holiday traffic on the road. The last luncheon table 
hatl hardly been cleared before the first of the tea customers 
arrived, and soon after six o’clock Stephen told him with glee 
tliat for the first time for years the house was full. 

“ Lady just telephoned wanting to come for a night or two 
and I give her the last room. Ah ! ” Old Paternoster rubbed 
his hands. “ It’s like old limes, sir. It does my heart good. 
Excuse me, sir. there’s Mr. Baldock.” Stephen went out of the 
office and Merrow glanced at the pile of counterfoils of lunch 
and tea bills, and it did his heart good too. 

Presently Stephen returned accompanied by Baldock. 

” You've been making some very excellent improvements 
here, Mr. Merrow,” Baldock said when Stephen had introduced 
them. ” I’ve been away for a week or two but my man, Cum- 
mings. told me there were changes going on — Cummings is 
one of I\Ir. Paternoster’s regular customers, you know — but I 
never expected to find this. It’s interesting, most interesting. 
Mr. Paternoster’s just been showing me the beams in the oid 
parlour. That’s earlier work than I should have expected to 
fimi in this house.” 

How old ’ud you reckon they’d be, sir ? ” Paternoster asked. 

Four hundred years at least,” Baldock said. 

” Well, well, well : what do you think of that ! ” the old 
fellow • sponded with amazement. ” Four hundred years 1 ” 

Lvt ■ ..ternoslcr came in at the front door and called through 
the wimivjw, ‘‘ ISIay I speak to you for a moment, Dad ? ” and 
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Stephen went out murmuring, “ Four hundred years ! and 
BalLck continued. “I should place {hem as ear y sixteenth 
century at the latest ; wouldn’t you, Mr. Merrow . 

“I’m afraid I’m not sufficient of an antiqiiarj’ 
opinion Mr. Baldock,” Merrow answered. But 1 should be 
ve^ gUd to have your views. I’d like to know something of the 

history^f the Blac y anything,” Baldock said peering 

at MerTow through his thick glasses. “ I’ve always had an .dea 

s^eth^^VoTtUTnrfe^^^^ ^ 

Merrow I find it a fascinating hobby digging into the past. 
Not that I’m a great antiquar'y. But I’m keen. Let me see. 

haven’t we met before ? 

I don’t think so, sir.’ ,, 

?ou'Sy"hav?\in'meS on Miss Warren a 

few ^eks ago ^ though he were 
relieved to find that his memory had not deceived him. 

'??it""''Merrow chanpd the subject He did 
not want^. d.cu. Warren i „ 

“S"bere“en 'this Pi-.and the^Prioj^^.^ 

swcke°t“hrcenar^“l’<i°'i^<t'to have your opinion on my dry 

^"BaTciock beamed. “ That's -y Hnd^of^you/' he^-id.^then 
with a confidential nod, fellow Paternoster— a great 

chuckle and added. . ® over it talked prosily about 

He approved of the sherry aoa ovc . . “ But 

the history of the Pf'O'7. to Merrow’s mind the 

I’m boring you. ^ B^I^oek^ad admitted in his evidence 

inquest once more and how baiuocK n , Began to 

that he realised that he was the man’s 

protest J^B^^'B^by^did not interest other people, when 

r”T 3 .en 'ly -hug^Lic ahouyha, hobby. 

But Baldock brushed the pr««t ^.de^ .^ „ ^_y 

rhln^^rC^tirpeerin^g at Merrow again, Paiernoster says it's 
your first venture in this line of business. 

“ Yes, it is.” 
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“ Then I must say you’ve made a very good start. May I ask 
what made you take it up ? If I may say so it’s— well unusual 
for a man like yourself.” 

“ Oil, I don’t know. The idea’s always appealed to me and 
I think I can make it pay. Anyhow I’m going to find it more 

amusing than the City, I think. 

“ Were you in the City ? So was I for years. In the Insurance 

business. I wonder if we ever met.” 

Merrow explained and Baldock said he knew of his old hrm. 
They talked City for a while, then Baldock rose to leave. 

“ I wish you every success,” he said. And \Vhen you have 
time I’ll always be glad to see you at the Prio^, if you care to 
walk up. I’m not" overburdened with intelligent neighbours 
here. I should welcome the opportunity of a chat now and 
then. And,” he smiled bleakly, “ I’ll tr>' not to bore you. But 
I’m too apt to bore people. That poor girl. It’s foolish, perhaps, 
but I can’t get iier out of my mind. She seemed happy enough ' 
sitting there in my garden until I started talking about the 
Priory. She looked so very tired, I can’t forget that either: I 
made her restless and she wanted to leave. If I hadn’t bored 
her— maybe she would have sat on and never gone for her — 
last walk.” 

Baldock’s statement made Merrow uncomfortable. 

“ I’m sure you needn’t feel that way about it,” he responded 
quickly. “ The thing was sheer accident ” 

“ But you didn’t see her and talk to her as I did, Mr. 
Merrow.” 

“ I saw her. I was st.iying here in the house that evening.” 

” Did you know her ? ” 

“ No, no. I didn’t know who she was till I saw it in the 
papers.” 

“ And how did she strike you ? Very- highly strung, I thought. 
I’ht se brilliant people so often are.” 

“ Yes. I suppose I did think her highly strung, but I’m afraid 
I didn’t take much notice of licr. Merrow was annoyed to find 
he was drifting into the discussion he wanted to avoid and again 
tried to change the subject. “ I only saw her for a few moments.” 

“ A great loss, a great lt)ss, and a sad pity,” Biddock said . 
with a shake of tlie Iicad. “ And I’m afraid poor Paternoster 
must have been badly worried at the lime. I think he had an 
iilea that the unfortunate lady was not, what shall I say ? Not 
quite responsible lor herself. But I’m convinced from my brief 
conversation that there was nothing of that sort. But you know 
wliat it is, Mr. Merrow : people always ritsh to dramatic con- 
clusions, particularly simple country folk sucli as we have round 
us here.” 


Merrow read into this that the story of Janet Warren’s drinks 

had somehow got about. shortly, then to check 

-‘Yes. I suppose 'hey do h^ said short y 

Baldock’s further cunosity, It was a dau j ^ 

Mr. Baldock, and perhaps you 11 ", soon be 

for the sake of everybody concerned 1 hope 

forgotten.” queer peering 

Baldock looked up at him » j 

way, and answered alter ^ foreotten It affects you now. 

meaning. YouTe soon be forgotten.” 

But I shouldn’t pron^ising to walk up to 

Merrow went a,yjblcd away, a queer hunched 

the Priors shortly, and as Bald ^ 

rTcognised the distinctive chestnut han 

of Gwendoline Darcy. 

CHAPTER EIGHT 
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i 
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oi 
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if 
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Merrow turned back to the office frownmgj^^ red-haired Darcy 

■ There was no doubt ab°ut 't n 

girl and she was going to mean more digging up 

^ He swore softly. , Th.s was go He telt sure 

^f ^“Th^cl’ationTf that damned tragedy was going to stick 

to the Black Boy inn iorcver. gtcnhen was nowhere about, 
Then he suddenly re^>scd hat bmph 

nor Tom Self, ""-I 'hf 'h^ to attend to her and that 

^t:ffi‘’t^^^brt£t somebody, and foi- the first time to 

receive a guest, alone. • g' j seized him and he heard 

Hh^seTf ttlk\rnyK^^^^ 

“ .! Sd“rzr™5.»ty ii 'rj'ss 

slishtiy-id^ I'ld ,b, ..id .i.l. 1 dd’dl y"''' "J 

“ Oh— oh, for Mr Paternoster or someone, 

recognition. “ I was l°°h>"g Mr. Paternoster about ? 

I W^t someone to bnng my bag ui. ^l^s ^i^^^ 

Merrow felt it in— er— I’ll find the boots— 

- Certamly, be here in a moment. Isn t 

“ Please don t botner . nc u 

there a bell ? ” 
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Merrow remembered that tnere was a bell, and he rang it, 
tlien, more stage waiter-like than ever, ” Have you engaged a 
room, madam ? ” 

“ Yes.” She looked at him in a puzzled way. ‘ I rang up 
this afternoon and somebody, I thought it was Mr. Paternoster, 
said it was all right.” 

” Miss Darcy, isn’t it ? ” Merrow was looking for the inn 

register. ,, 

‘‘ Yes. But— you’re not the manager or the owner, are you ? 

“ Yes. 1 am the proprietor.” 

” Really 1 ” He liked the way in which she drawled the word. 
” I’d no idea of this. I thought Mr. Paternoster owned it.” 

” He did but I ”— he almost said “ Have recently acquired 
— bought it a week or two ago.” 

‘‘ Really I ” Again that fascinating drawl. “ I say, then you’re 
responsible for all these changes. It’s simply marvellous the 
transforniation you’ve made.” She was looking about her ap- 
preciatively. ” I can hardly believe it.” 

“ Yes. We have made some changes,” Merrow said stiltedly. 
Then Stephen appeared from the back and took charge, and 
the way in which he handled the situation made Hugh Merrow 
feel that he was a complete ass. He was so easy. 

” Oh, good-afternoon, miss,” he said with a welcoming smile. 
“ 1 thouglit it would be you when I heard the name, but I 
couldn’t be sure. Number three, miss, the same room you had 
before : I remember you said you liked it.” 

The girl smiled, and Self came in answer to Merrow’s ring. 

” d'om, take this lady’s luggage up to number three,” Pater- 
noster went on. ” And if you just sign the register, miss ” 

Merrow retreated to the back of the office bar and poured 
himself out a glass of sherry. He had a deuce of a lot to learn 
about this job yet. 

Presently Stephen joined him, having disposed of the new 
airival. lie looked worried. 

“ That’s a funny tiling, Mr. Merrow,” he said as he came 
in, ” that lady turning up just at lliis moment. Not sure it isn’t 
going to save us a lot of trouble though.” 

” Why do you say that, Stephen ? ” Merrow asked. 

Well, sir, you rtmen-ber Hvic called me aw'ay just now when 
you wore talking tc Mr. Baldock ? ” 

i « 1 > 

1 cs. 

She d been out for a breath of air after the teas were cleared ; 

jus>i tor half an Iiour like she olten docs, and she^d been up 

aloii!:; l^y ine river throiigl^ the woods, and what do you think 

she s conic back with r Steplicn put the Question dramatic^ 
ally. 


“ What ? ** 

“ That Miss Warren’s handbag. Saw it, she did, m the water 
stuck under an old root. And got her shoes and stockings m a 
pretty pickle getting it out too. But it’s the bag all right, and it s 
^ing^i^ the hot cupboard now. That’s what she wanted to 

““GoodXrd, Stephen 1” Merrow exclaimed. “ ''’hat an 
extraordinary coincidence ! But what are we going to do about 

“ “ That’s what I mean, sir. Regular worried me it did at 
first becausrwe’d have had to handed it over to the constable 
Sd t“d started all the talk again, and we don t wan that 

Sk about this house, sir, We've had 

:: ^vT:’s’' ■■ nd the 

lad, ^e^n^r^and pm it m 
won^t^in^ anyhow And there's nothing wrong about it. 

tinaly irregular, but it was thoroughly 

'‘'^.7o°utak“TfZmrsi^-;S^^^^^^ 

sagely. “ Everybody . „^a„ain You have a word with 

one will thank us for ®tTrmg "t uP 

A Slk ti hersmphen,-' Merrow repeated. 


Merrow had already discovered that if you keep an inn you 

do not take your meals normal hours.^ , Merrow 

Stephen always took his ^ ^ 

had made a habit in Xr his guests had left the 

busy, of lunching dining late, alter n^ 

“:«■ Efsi .0 .d.p. » 

the circumst^ces. dinner later than usual, for he 

baXrrSi'g Smp^rn ’^n t""ofiice while the old fellow 


gave a hand to Evie and Florence, the hired waitress, in serving 
coffee and drinks in the parlour. It was nearly nine when he 
went into the dining room. 

Even so it was not vacant. The chestnut-haired Miss Darcy 
still sat over her meal. She looked very attractive, he thought, 
for she had changed for dinner, unlike the rest of the visitors, 
and, sitting there, eating the sweet, in a simple dinner frock of 
black she gave a tone to his dining room that pleased him. 

She smiled at him as he entered and he felt that some definite 
acknowledgment was demanded. After all he must learn how, 
naturally, to treat his customers, and he stopped on his way 
across to his table by the window to speak to her. 

But there must be no more stage-waiter mannerisms. He 
smiled in return. 

“ I hope you’ve found everj'^thing to your likmg, Miss Darcy,” 
he said. 

“ Charming,” she answered. ‘‘ I do most sincerely con- 
gratulate you, Mr. Morrow.” She had learnt his name then. 

“ You have made your very picturesque old inn a most comfort-, 
able one, ait inn of — did you ever read Lord Torrington’s diary ? 
— an inn of method and manners, I think he described a place 
he stayed at. Or was it manners and method ? Anyhow, that’s 
how I feel about the Black Boy.” 

That pleased Hugh Merrow and swept aw'ay the last trace of 
his self-consciousness. 

" I am glad to hear you say tliat,” he replied. “ You see 
I’ve got all sorts of schemes for this old place and I’ve hardly 
been able to start yet. — This room for instance. It’s just a make- 
shift. It doesn’t look bad, but ” 

‘‘It doesn’t look at all bad,” she interrupted. “Those old 
prints — and they’re genuine too. I’ve looked at them — on these 
walls arc just right. But, Mr. Merrow, what’s behind that 
paper : have you ever looked ? ” 

‘‘ Not yet. It’s streiclicd on canvas.” 

“ I’d look if I were you. You might find some Georgian 
panelling. Don’t mind my making suggestion, but I used to 
write on interior dcc<’rating before I went to jane — Miss Warren. 
And I’ve had a bit of experience.” 

“ By Jove 1 If there were. You me.in that white painted 
stuff ? ” 

“ Not too white. But it would be the making of this room.” 

It would indeed,” hlcrrow’s enthusiasm was surging. 
“ I’d be awfully glad if you’d give me a few hints— All right, 
1‘lorcnce, in a moment.” He turned to speak to the waitress, 
h'^d already served his soup and was hovering uncertainly 
between the two tables. 
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'* But I*in keeping you from your dinner," Miss Darcy said. 

“ No, no. It doesn’t matter a bit. This is much more im- 

^'^‘^orence doesn’t think so," the girl laughed. “ Mr. Mer- 
row, may I, or is it against the rules ? mayn t I have my wffee 
at the— ^ captain’s table ’ ? It’s allowed on board ship. Then 
we can go on talking. And I’ve got something else 1 want to 

If^you don’t mind, of course." He spoke to the '^^itress 
and they moved across m ^the wnndow. You had something 

yOu wanted to say to me ? " 

The girl’s eyes wrinkled in amusement. 

“ Yes. You know I think you ought to know me. 

He looked at her searchingly for a few moments and she 

went on : 

" Haven’t you a sister, Joan r 

» Lords,” she said. " The Eton and Harrow match I think 
it was seventeen years ago. Can you remember as long as that ? 

^ t ■ SwTn"Sr; ¥he red-ha.red 

kid, I^n <^led you’. You were a pal of hers. I remember dis- 

^“^You^^tertained us beautifully even then. You bought us 

Did?'? But you’ve changed a lot, you know. 

" One does unfortunately in seventeen years. 

???ouTe°7 S SudbourneX weren’t you ? 

He was in the Eleven that year. mcttpr of act " 

^TuTcwen Darcy seemed to read his thoughts. She went on 
seriously : . ... igt’s get something else 

.aS" ? /“-i- 

^°“'Ycs. Yes, I had forgotten for the moment.” He spoke m 

" •* MWcHir. Merrow. or Hugh as I caM you that at 

a grown up woman and a sensible woman. And a 


stop talking about Reggie Sudboume because Jane’s dead. 
And we can’t stop talking about her either. It’s just damned 
silly, and Victorian all this sepulchral voice business about the 
dead. I want to talk about Janet often. And perhaps you wonder 
why I came back here so soon. It’s full of sad and tragic mem- 
ories, you may be thinking. Well, I don’t propose to let sad or 
tragic memories put up all sorts of inhibitions in my life. God 
knows Jane would have been the last person to want it. There 
never was a more logical, practical — and brave— woman. I 
came back here deliberately for s short holiday.” 

She looked at him defiantly, and he answered weakly, “ You 
are quite right— Gwen. It’s the sensible and proper point of 
view to take.” 

“ I know it is,” she continued. “ I've been working very 
liard, clearing up Jane’s papers and things, and I want a rest. 

I liked the look of this place and this country when I was here 
for the inquest, and I meant to come back. And I’ve come back. 
Not in any soppy, sentimental mood, Hugh, but to enjoy myself 
if I can, and rest. And any memories I have of her are going to 
be pleasant ones. Janet’s dead, and I’ve lost a good friend. 
But moping and mourning’s not going to do me or her any good. 
I'lie world has lost a fine painter. That’s what’s most to be 
regretted. Now do we know where we stand ? ” 

He guessed that this outburst was but a cloak to hide a very 
deep grief. He believed too that Gwen Darcy’s sole reason for 
coming to Wilford and the Black Boy was entirely sentimental. 
But he could best help her, and he wanted to help her, by playing 
up to her professed hard and unsentimental pretence. 

“ I understand perfectly,” he said. “ And I’m particularly 
glad you’ve come just now — this evening even.” 

*' Why ? ” she demanded sharply. 

He glanced quickly about the room. Florence had gone to 
fetch liis nc.xt course. 

“ I’ll explain in detail later on. But Miss Warren’s missing- 
bag has just been found ” 

“ Who touiul it ? Where is it ? Tve got to see it,” she broke 
in with an eagerness that surprised him. 

The waitress was coming in at the door. 

" You shall,” he said. 

Merrow had taken for his own use, Number One, the biggest 
hotlroorr; ct the inn. It was a pleasant room at the corner of 
tl»c house with one window looking out to the front and the 
Black Boy sign and the other giving on to tlte Prior)' Lane. 
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He had ideas for more adequate quarters with a sitting room 
later on, but until the season w'as over he settled himself in 
Number One and turned it into a comfortable bed-sitting 

He had his writing desk where he could look out at the smilmg 
Black Boy, one or two of his favourite pictures on the walls, a 
few books in a case and more stacked in a corner, and it served 

hirn well enough. . r- 

Here, when he had finished his dinner, he brought Gwen 

Darcv, then went in search of Janet’s bag. 

He had explained to Gwen at the table the circumstances in 
which the bag had been found, and when he told her of Stephen s 
suggestion that it be handed over to her she agreed mstant y. 

“I don’t care what you ought to do officially, she said, 
“ but I do know that it would come to me in the end, and vou 
know what the papers arc. They’d only make a sensation of it 
and I don’t want poor Janet’s memory connected With any 
more sensation. I’ll send on anything of value to the lawyers 
and deal with the rest as I've dealt with all her Papers. 

That decided Merrow. It was common sense and he wasn t 
coine to worry about ofhcialdom. He found Stephen in the 
offief and told^him, adding, “ Perhaps Eve had better take the 
thing’ to Miss Darcy herself. I expect she’d like to hear exactly 
how and where Eve found it. 

Old Paternoster was obviously pleased. ^ „ 

“ It’s the sensiblest thing to do, sir, he said. * 

Merrow deliberately delayed for some minutes chatting with 
Steohen before he returned to his He wanted to give 

Iwen Darcy her chance to talk to Eve. When at length he did 
go up. Eve was just leaving. She looked subdued but pleased. 
foH M/»rrow ffuessed that Gwen Darcy had tipped her. 

Gwen hersflf was staring from the window when he went m 
'rtie bae was lying, unopened, on a chair. It was a large and 

cav thing of bright colours in a formal design, 

fone the worse for its immersion. Gwen turned. She, too. 

Oh "^thtJe you are,” she said. ” I didn’t want to open-it- 
until^you cami I suppose there ought to be some sort of a 

'^‘‘"fdon’t want to be a witness," Merrow responded. “ It’s 

L”\he" Ob viots Terso"!!"' U^!e\s''w^re'as\e^^^^^ say nothing 

about it ; and if we are, that s what we shall say. 

^"l^eT^ThL'k yo've^y much, Hugh. You’ve been terribly 
underst.-mding. 1 think I’ll take it away now and, and-get it 
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over — if you don’t mind.” She picked up the bag and went 
slowly to the door, and all he said was ” Yes, do.” 

But as Gwen Darcy went out he was confirmed in his earlier 
belief. The girl was feeling the loss of her friend very deeply, 
despite her protestations of lack of sentiment. 

She looked immensely worried and he was devilish sorry for 
her. She wasn’t going to have much fun looking through the 
contents of that sodden bag.' 


CHAPTER NINE 

I 

When Merrow went up to bed, just before midnight, he noticed 
that a light was showing under the door of Gwen Darcy’s room. 
It was still showing an hour later. 

He did not see her in the morning, for he had to go over to 
Wilborougli, but lie passed her car, without knowng it, on his 
way hack. Gwen was bound for the coast ; for Shinglemouth. 

Shingicmouih is an extraordinary little place. Until a few 
years ago it was nothuig but a huddle of fishermen’s cottages, 
set about the weatherbeaten, tarred-walled Smack Inn, and 
one large gaunt villa that had been in turn a boarding house, 
a convalescent home and a nursing home for rest cure patients. 
It had failed in each capacity. 

But one of the rest cure patients had been a Mr. GuHo Leone, 
assistant manager of one of the more expensive London hotels. 
Mr. Leone had gained much benefit from his cure, had fallen 
in love with the air and the remoteness of Shinglemouth, and 
had dreamed a dream. 

That dream hail become the Shinglemouth Beach Hotel, a 
biggish, ultra-modern erection, of which Mr. Leone was pro- 
prietor and manager. 

Because of its novelty, its luxury and its expensive tariff, the 
Beach Hotel hail been a success. Harley Street recommended 
it to jaded financiers and nerve-strained theatrical stars. The 
richer painters and writers patronised it. A minor royalty had 
spent a week there incognito. 

Mr. Leone was at pains to discourage blatant or undesirable 
guests, for he knew the value of his hotel’s reputation. People 
came il\ere to be quiet, to do nothing, and to be extremely well 
fed. Mr. Leone saw to it that in these matters they were satis- 
fied. But lie was a cunning anil knowledgeable man, and fully 
alive to the value of publicity — the proper sort of publicity. He 
was more than pleased when he had received a notification from 
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t^rlequinade, the Society weekly, to say that their representa- 
tive making a tour of the East Coast might be calling at the 
Shinglemouth Beach Hotel shortly. Harlequinade was read by 
just the right people and its “ At the Hotels column was veiy 

sound. , , . , 

Gwen Darcy came to Shinglemouth that morning by a mile 

of lonely winding road across dyke-scarred marshes where lazy 
cattle browsed and solemn herons fished in the wide ditches, 
and the rich green levels stretched away on eiihor side of her 

as far as the eye could see. . . , r _ .u . 

Ahead the skyline was broken by the huddle of cottages that 

made up old Shinglemouth and the great square form of its 
hotel. Gwen thought how ugly the building looked ; how utterly 
out of keeping, like some featureless modern factory building 

set down in this remote stretch of coast. 

A tamarisk-bordered drive through rather bleak windswept 
grounds led to the hotel, and when she reached it she had to 
admit that its situation was entrancing. It stood on the very 
edge of a wide sloping shingle beach, rising, as it seemed, sheer 
from the grey North Sea itself. On a broad terrace m front were 
little tables in caf6 fashion where visitors sat idly over drinks or 
lounged in the sun in long chairs, ostentatiously doing nothing, 
and away to the left, constmeted in the shingle, was a big bathing 

*^°Gwen parked her car and found an empty table on the terrace. 
When she ordered herself a cocktail she told the waiter to reserve 
Ttable for Uinch. Then for a while she occupied herself in re- 
garding the Beach Hotel’s visitors. 

^ Youfh was lacking. They were rnostly middle-aged ; a 
comfortable, well-to-do looking crowd who ‘?new good 

things of life and were in the 1‘abit of enjoymg them She 
reco|nized one or two of them : Mrs Luke 

popSar novelist, with her two f [he 

doLn people paying court to her; Frederick Kening. the 

fetor whh ^red-LLd Pearson Young. ^^Lo was writing a new 
play for him. Norah Bellingham the architect who was all the 
rage for country cottages at the moment, and a weary 1 ned- 
faced man whose name escaped her, but whom she knew to be 

one of the big criminal law>'ers. 

Gwen was^ interested. The hotel was living up to its repu- 
tatb^as a haunt of celebrities. She finished her drink and went 
early to lunch. She had the big airy dining room almost to 
herself during the greater part of it. But although the lunch 
was an exceptionally good one Gwen was m no mood properly 
to appreciate^ it. Her mind was on other things, filled widi vague 
surmLs and uncertainties. At last she called for her bill. 
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** I’ll have my coffee on the terrace,” she said to the waiter. 
“ And— ”~she took a card from her bag and scribbled “ of 
Harlequinade" on it — “and will you please take that to Mr. 
Leone or whoever is acting for him if he is not here,” she added 
A few moments later she was being ushered into Mr. Guilo 
Leone’s private room. 
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Leone was a grave-faced, swarthy Italian, with a smooth, 
suave manner and sad expressive dark eyes. He was dressed 
smartly in a short black coat and pin-striped trousers, as though 
he were still in the London hotel which he had deserted for 
Shinglemouth. 

“ Ah, madam, how good of you to come so soon,” he said 
rising to greet Gwen. “ But why did you not let me know when 
you arrived ? You have already lunched, I hear. Had I known 
I would have ordered your lunch myself. You should have had 
something — extraordinary. We are proud of our cuisine at 
Shinglemouth.” He extended his hands in a vague, expressive 
gesture. 

Gwen laughed. 

“ No, no, Mr. Leone,’/ she said. “ That is not Harlequinade's 
idea at all.” 

“ But you have been satisfied, madam ? You have enjoyed 
your lunch ? You found the service what you would desire ? " 
Mr. Leone managed to convey the impression that he was 
deeply concerned about Gwen’s judgment. 

“ Everything was excellent.” 

Mr. L.cone sighed as if with intense relief. 

“ And now, madam, what can I do for you ? ” he asked. 
“ But first — you have not had coffee. You will permit me to 
order it for you.” He rang. “ And perhaps madam would 
honour me — a very fine armagnac — for one or two special 
customers who appreciate such things . . .” 

“ That would be verx’ nice,” Gwen said. “ Thank you, Mr. 
Leone.” 


Mr. Leone gave peremptory orders. 

“ And now,” Gwen went on with an engaging smile. “ I want 
to hear something about your guests. You have many interesting 
people who come here regularly, I understand.” 

IMr. Leone extended his hands once more. 

“ Evci" body — everybody of real consequence comes here, 
miulair Of the intelligentsia, you understand. The situation, 
d.' ' rt they appreciate. But not the banal— the rich — we 


> no: ant them. 'Ehey would not please otir regular clientele. 
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No, no, no,’* Mr. Leone shook his head. “ The Beach Hotel 

is a very unusual place. It is unique. 

“ po I have understood. Who have you here now, Mr. 

Leone ? ” , , • t. u 

Mr Leone shrugged his shoulders* 

“At the moment ? It is the holiday season. Many of our 
regular clients are abroad. But there is staying here— He 
raSed off a list of some dozen well-known names and Gwen 

'°Thi‘’Tade^.tr"rshe drank her coffee and sipped her 
liqueur sfTe appro^iched the matter Which was the real reason 

Mr’ L^ne,” she said, as though the idea had just occurred 
to h^, “ your visitors’ books must be very interesting. Might 

^ Of’e^ume, madam.” Once more Mr. Leone rang and issued 
sharp orders. 

'sToTe hies" m get a particular angle on each hotel 

licity, in Harlequina^. inclining his head. 

•• Madam understands Pf “’es and Gwen began 

:SL"’of t^n-aM s^pr^hr 'L^on^wL right.^e had an 

e“ thl "wi^ r;- have quite a lot of people.” 
she said once. ^ year round. 

‘^"&werwS"busy making notes, but she murmured, ” I shall 

try that tonic sometime. Leone showed her all 

She finished her tas Pwen hid her boredom, for Guilo 

over his hotel and its ■ , j he responded 

tUwt 

was a very ugly hotel ^^ith^us you will be most 

make you very comfortable. 
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Gwen expressed her thanks in a way that seemed to please 
Mr. Leone. He was almost obsequious. She felt that she had 
handled him successfully ; she had wanted to make a good 
impression. Already she had gained some information which 
she wanted badly, and maybe Mr. Leone might provide some 
more later on. 

Thoughtfully she drove back along that mile of lonely marsh 
road, all unconscious that from his room in the Beach Hotel, 
Mr. Gulio Leone was watching her car grow smaller and smaller 
in the hazv distance. 

Presently he turned from the window and went to his private . 
telephone. Mr. Leone’s private telephone was not connected 
with the hotel exchange. He asked for a number. 

When he was answered Mr. Leone spoke softly. 

“ Gulio speaking,” he said. " I have had a Miss Gwendoline 
Darcy here. Slie came from Harlequinade to write about the 
hotel. She had copper-coloured hair. What ? Oh, yes, she 
came from the paper all right ; I read it regularly and she writes 
articles for it sometimes. ... It is the same woman, you think ? , 
. . . No, she never mentioned her. . . . Yes, I thought you should 
know.” 

Mr. Leone rang off and returned to the affairs of the Beach 
Hotel, imperturbable, though perhaps with rather more melan- 
choly expression than usual. 
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, By a reed-thatched cottage, just where the marsh road begins 
to rise towards Whindleford^ village, Gwen slowed her car. 
A neatly dressed, plumpish woman standing at the gate had 
raised a hand to attract her attention. 

The woman said, ” Would you be kind enough to give me a 
lift into Whindleford, miss ? I’ve had a puncture and if I walk 
1 won’t catch the Wilborough bus.” 

■ Jump in at the back,” Gwen said. “ I’ll drive you to Wil- 
borough if you like. I'm going that way.” 

That wouitl he ever so .i;ind if you would,” the woman* 
responded thankfully. 

Gwen did not Icel communicative. She had too much to 
think about. But for a few casual words she had no conversation 
with her passenger until they parted on Wilborough Market 
Hill. 

The woman was very grateful. She would have nice time now 
to do a bit of shopping, slie explained. Gw’cn said she was glad 
and left ’aer with a ple;isant smile to drive on to the Black Boy. 

Nor ’vav she more communicative with Hugh Merrow. 
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She passed him in the hall as she went to her room and he 
would have stopped, but she went on, agreeing with him that 
it was a very hot afternoon and calling back from the stairs, 
I’ve been over to look at the sea.” 

Later in the cool of the evening Gwen went for a walk. 

She ambled slowly along the Priory Lane to the bridge and 
there for some moments she stopped, leaning on the parapet, 
apparently regarding the peaceful little river flowing lazily on 
to the sea. Presently she crossed the stile and took the path 
through the woods by the river side. She was looking for some- 
thing, and at last it seemed that she had found it 

For a long while she sat on the shady bank still watching the 
quiet streanV. She moved onwards to stop once more opposite 
a bed of reeds by the further bank, the place where Janet War- 
ren’s body had been found. Then, slowly she retraced her 

A?‘the corner of the lane, by the Black Boy, she saw a worn^ 
Strolling idly. As she drew nearer she recognised her. She was 
the woman to whom she had given a lift that afternoon. 

Gwen greeted her with surprise. 

“ 1 didn’t expect to see you here, she said pleasantly when 

didn’t I expect to see you, miss,” woman said 
with an answering smUe. ” I came on from Wilborough by 

I^'mi'ght have driven you further if I’d known. I’m staying 

Why that’s where I've come to. Mr. Pater- 
noster’s mv father. I was born and brought up here. 

“ Oh ? ” Gwen said. " And— er— do you live at Shingle- 

'"°^Yes, miss. I work at the hotel there. I’m one of the 

cooks ” , u 5 »* 

‘‘ How long have you been there r 

:: Sw rry’'?u?iouT”l thought it such a charming hotel. 

And if you co6ked my lunch, it was delightful. 

The woman looked pleased. 

“ I’m glad you liked it, miss, she said. 

“ I did indeed. And— are you staying long here ? 

“ Just for the night, miss. I’ve got to be back by five to- 

°'°‘^Thcn you must tell me something about your interesting 
friendly way and passed on. 
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She went to the office when she entered the inn. Merrow 

was inside and she beckoned to him. 

“ Oh, Hugh,” she said. “ Something very curious has hap- 
pened and I want to talk to you about it. Could I see you for 

half an hour, quietly, after dinner ? ” . tt- • j 

“ Of course,” he said. ” Nothing serious, is it ? His mind 
had gone instantly to Janet Warren’s bag. 

” No, not really. Just rather curious,” she said \vith an un- 
convincing smile. ** After dinner then. She left him. 


CHAPTER TEN 

1 

Merrow had become more and more convinced that the bag 
was the cause of Gwen’s odd request. Something she had found 
in it was going to make trouble, and that was an infernal nuisance. 
He wished to heaven the wretched thing had never been found. 

But he forced an air of cheerfulness when he went to his 
room with Gwen later th.it evening. He settled her in a chair 
with a cigarette and asked rather like a doctor seeking to reassure 
a patient, ” Well, what’s worthing you ? ” 

Her answer was unexpected. 

” Mr. Paternoster’s daughter, the older one who’s staying 
here to-night and works at the Shinglemouth hotel — what do 
you know about her, Hugh ? ” 

He looked puzzled. 

” Milly ? ” he said. ” Why — I didn’t know you knew her. 
Milly ? I don’t know that I know anjthing about her, excejDt 
that she is Stephen’s daughter. She married a policeman, who’s 
dead, and she is a devilish good cook. I hope to get her for this 
place next Spring. But what exactly do you mean, Gwen ? ” 

Merrow was impressed by the expression on the girl’s face. 
She looked grim and worried and uncertain. 

" I know it’s going to sound all damned silly to you, but it’s 
got to sound that way,” she answered seriously. “ I want advice. 
Is this woman Milly safe — I mean trustworthy. I want to ask 
her some unusual questions — in confidence — and I don’t ivant 
her to talk about them to anyone else. Do you think I could 
do so ? Or could you or her father speak to her before I do 
an<.l impress her v. ith now important it is ? ” 

” About Miss \V. rren ? ” Merrow asked bluntly. 

Gwen nodded. It is as a matter of fact.” 

He ..a-' silent for a few moments. 

” ^'fcs. i biiould think so.” Ik* said at length. ” Don’t feel 
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like telling me anything more, do you ? I don t want to press 

YOU if you’d rather not, but it might help. ^ 

^ “ I do and I don’t,” she said frankly. I didn t mean to 

but- I don’t know— you’d probably hate it, or 
I think I shall.” She raised her eyes slowly and fbced them 
steadny on his face. “ I’m t<ying to find out why Janet came 

here to kill herself.” , 

“ Kill herself 1 ” Merrow exclaimed, . . , , 

” Yes. Of course. You never believed her death was acci- 
dental, did you ? ” 

“ Iiiq^sU * Surely, Hugh, you weren’t fooled by that ? I 
thntiPh^ it was plain to everybody, everybody with any sense, 
hat we wer^ll trying to save a scandal. The Coroner knew it, 

so did Mr Baldock and Mr. Paternoster. -They must i 

And as for the verdict, it was ridiculous. Accidental death ! 
And as . I evidence to support an accident. The 

hrncd for ’ Found Drowned^’ But everybody was 

best I ’rnnsiderate.” She spoke with a note of 

cynidsm Twas. I was doing my best to gloss things over. 

LTthy,'Gwen"ri’ don’t follow you. I admit I thought 

she looked terribly strained 

” Did you think she was mad f ^ 

:: ?o°u hn^w lh?d^r;n7rmhL7S, didn’t you. I got 

that out of Mr. Paternoster. 

“ Well yes, he did mention it 

the cirpet for a few moments, then admitted. Yes, I did. 

you must 

Stg^rnrShTsIemedl d spair. Lr drinh huched her 

up, but—” , He shrugged hi? shoulders. ^ 

Gwen said in a low, tense • .. the 

Merrow went on after a br ef silence^ it y 

truth, both Paternoster and ^ 

“'■^Twakt fh^t^rand all the truth,” she responded firmly. 
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“ I don’t know. I haven’t discussed it, I tell you. Paternoster 
may know. Baldock implied as much yesterday.” 

Mr. Baldock — yes, I was pretty sure he didn’t tell all he 
knew. I want to see him.” 

“ But Gwen — if you knew — I mean — why did she do it ? 
Was it drink, or wasn’t she happy about Reggie Sudbourne ? 
She looked so — despairing.” 

Gwen Darcy answered deliberately. 

” I’ve never known Janet drink spirits in my life. She hated 
them. She hardly drank anything. She was madly in love with 
Reggie. Slie liad, it seemed, all that she could ask for ” 

” I'hcn why did she kill herself ? ” 

“ Because she was being blackmailed, and there was something 
she couldn’t face.” 

” Good God 1 ” Merrow exclaimed slowly. ” Being black- 
mailed ! What had she done ? ” 

” I don’t know. And I don’t care.” Gwen spoke in the same 
deliberate way. ” But I’m going to find out, and I’m going to 
find out who was responsible. It w’as murder — worse than 
murder.” 

“ But — have you been. I mean, oughtn’t you to go to the 
police ? ” Merrow was as shocked by the calm matter of fact 
way in which the girl spoke as by what she had told him. 

“ I have been to the police : I’ve been to Scotland Yard.” 

" What do they say ? ” 

” 'I’hat they can do nothing. In so many words, the woman’s 
dead, a nasty scand;ii has died with her and that I’m very ill 
ad\’iscd to tiy to stir up mutl. I'hey didn’t put it quite so 
crudely as that, of course. Mr. Coles was very polite and s)Tn- 

pathetic ” 

Mr. Coles ? ” 


“ He’s the C.I.D. Inspector I saw there. He said if I could 
give them any definite proof of who the blackmailer was- they’d 
take it up. But he obviously thought I was a completely mis- 
guided and interfering woman.” 

‘‘ But have you any proof ? ” 

No — not what they call proof.” 

” 'I hen — but — 1 mean. After all, Gwen, if you can’t prove 

anything, don’t you think pcrliaps ” 

I hat the woin.'in’.s dead and a nasty scandal has died with 
her and I’m very ill advised to stir up mud,” she interrupted 
hotly. ^ ” No, I don't. Tliat’s Doctor Danvers’ N*iew too, and 
Mr. Kyson’s, her lav.yer, and apparently Mr. Merrow’s. 

But it isn’t mine. Perhaps there are other poor wretched women 
being ro'tuicu by this brute and I’m going to stop it if I can. 
X hat’s noiiig to be my nKinorial to Janet Warren, and it’s going 
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to be a more worthy one than a stained glass ^'indow or a 

monument.” , , , . , 

Still Merrow argued. The whole thing seemed %vrong to 

him, it shook all his conventions. . ^ -r j- 

“ But think of her friends and relations, Gwen, if you dig up 
a scandal, I mean, if you’re right she obviously preferred to die 
rather than have this business brought to hght. ^ou yourself 

said there was something she couldn t face. 

“ She had no relations, near relations, she told me so. 1 was 

her best friend — and ” 

“ There’s Reggie Sudbourne. 

“ If Reggie Sudbourne doesn’t want Janet s murderer pun- 
ished then I don’t care a damn for Reggie Sudbourne s fee in^ 
she said angrily. “ Me couldn’t have cared for her, and she did 
care for him. Anyhow. Hugh I’m not asking you to nux your- 
self in it. It’s mv business and I m gomg on with it. I wanted 
to be honest with vou and not make up fatuous excuses for 
wanting to talk to Milly Paternoster—” ^ ,, • 

“ Milly Claxton,” he corrected her. She s a 
“ Well Milly Claxton, then. But I do want the talk to be 
confidential. I asked for your advice and help. But, of course, 

if vou’d rather not— I shall understand. 

“ Damn it all, you’ve no right to put it that way. I never 

said I’d rather not^ I’m perfectly willing to help you all I cm. 
But you wonder that I’m a bit staggered at what you ve 

^r'ry. I didn’t mean to offend you.” 

“ You haven’t offended me.” , . 

Merrow was really badly ruffled. But a natural curiosity 

was growing in his mind, and unconsciously he was beginning 
To wTnt to help the girl whether she was right or wrong. 

Gwen said Lthing, nor did he for some ^>7" 

“ You better tell me what you want to ask Milly before I advise, 

wam'to ask her if she ever saw Janet when she was staying 

“ Who’s he ? ” ^ , » 

“ I don’t know, but I want to know. 

sS said she .as 
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in Bournemouth, and she was there two months ago— I’ve got 
the date — when she told me she was spending the night with 
someone in Gloucestershire. And each time this man Charlton 
was there at the hotel.” 

” I see,” Merrow was recovering his poise. “ And what’s 
your idea ; that he was mixed up with the blackmailing or 
what ? ” 

” I don’t know. If he was just an acquaintance, I could talk 
to him tactfully. If not — well. I’ve got to start somewhere — 
and I’m sure I’m right about Shinglemouth.” 

It all seemed very vague to Hugh Merrow, and rather futile. 
He wanted to ask a dozen questions, but they must wait. They’d 
better deal with Milly first. He considered for a while. 

“ Now about Milly Claxton,” he said. ” I’ve been thinking. 
If I were you, I wouldn’t attempt to be confidential or make 
any mystery about it. She’ll know who you are by now and 
you can bet there was any amount ot talk about Miss Warren 
at the hotel, and she’s been talking with her father and sister 
here too. It’s only natural.” 

Yes,” she said, listening intently. 

” Go to Milly in the ordinary way. Tell her that your friend, 
Miss Warren, used to stay at Shinglemouth and ask her if she 
remembers her. She probably won’t, but she’ll have heard the 
talk. Then you can lead up to what you want to find out. 
Don’t vou agree ? ”• 

I do,” Gwen said frankly. ” I hadn’t looked at it that way.” 

“ Come on then ; let’s go and find Milly,” he said. 

2 

% in the garden with Eve, Stephen Paternoster 

toKl Merrow, when he enquired. 

Merrow said, “ 1 want to have a word with her,” and Stephen, 
thinking that Merrow was going to broach the subject of getting 
Milly as a cook for the Black Boy, added : 

‘‘This ’ud be a good time, sir; they’ve gone out to pick 
some peas.” 

As they went into ihe garden Merrow said, “ Gwen, you’ve 
not told me yet how you knew Milly was at Shinglemouth. 
I'd better know.” 

She tokl him. 

Presently 'hey caught sight of the two girls. They were 

sitting on a anishackle rustic seat at the edge of what had been 

a how!" • gu m, and they began to move away when they saw 

Mcrr. . iu;d Gwen Darcy approaching. But Merrow called to 
the -a. 
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“ Oh, Milly,” he said, “ Miss Darcy was telling me how she 
met you this afternoon, and she wants you to tell her something 
about the Beach Hotel. You know, of course, that she was a 
ereat friend of the poor lady who was drowned accidentally 
here a few weeks ago.” Milly adopted a suitably mournful 
expression. ” And that lady, Miss Warren, used to stay at the 
Beach sometimes. Miss Darcy wondered if you d ever seen 

^^Milly answered, a little ill at ease, “ No, sir, I can’t say that 

^ of^ course you heard about her. I dare say there was a 

lot of talk about her at the time. Only natural. 

“ Of course, sir, there was some talk. We was all ever so 

sure vou were.” Gwen put in “ And I'd awfully like 

you to tell me something about her there— what she did ^ 
that sort of thing. You mustn’t think it s going to— to hurt me. 

I ius^ want to know all I can about her. 1 expect if you d had 
a dear friend who’d died so suddenly and sadly, you d like to 

know all you could about her. 

Her words put Milly more at ease. 

“ Well miss I’m afraid I don’t know much. , I ™ 
kitchen you know. But Jules, that’s one ot the waiters, he said 

she was ever such a nice lady. But quiet and sad like. 

“ Yes she would be. She used to go there for a rest when 
she was’ tired. She seemed to love the place. What did she do 

f -.Ei- 'zhsSi " rs 

®‘“yo®u ^say you saw her once ; when w^ that Milly ? I’m 

sure Miss Darcy would like to hear, he said. 

Milly’s embarrassment increased. was?— was 

" It was only just by chance, sir,” she said. It was . was 

that day.” 



“ What clay ? ” 

TJie — the day the poor lady — come here and — and was 
drowned.” Tears welled up into Milly’s dark eyes. 

Mcrrow saw Gwen stiffen and start to exclaim, but he in- 
terrupted her. 

” Of course, of course,” he said blandly. “ So you saw her 
then, did you ? ” 

” Yes, sir. I did wonder if I hadn’t ought to have said some- 
thing but they all told me I’d better not. Mr. Leone wouldn’t 
want the Beach Hotel mixed up in it, seeing nothing was said 
at the inquest about her being there.” 

” What was it, Milly — it couldn’t have had anything to do 
with Miss Warren’s accident.” 

“ It hadn’t, sir. That’s w’hat they said. I only saw the lady 
walking along the beach. It was my time off in the afternoon 
and it was terriblv hot. I’d gone out to have a bathe a long way 
along the beach and I was lying on the shingle afterwards and 
I see the lady coming along. She passed close by me but she 
didn’t see me, I was in a- sort of hollow like, and presently a 
gentleman "came along and spoke to her, and they sat down on 
the beach not tar awav and — talked — and it looked to me that 
they were quarrelling.” 

” Yes,” Mcrrow said quietly. 

” And then the lady got up sharp like and walked back looking 
ever so angry atul the gcnilcinan sat w’here he was for ten min- 
utes. then he walked hack. 'Diat was all, sir.” 

Did you know the gentleman ? I don’t suppose they really 
wore qvi.arrclling, Milly.” 

“ I didn’t then. But I asked. Me was Mr. Charlton. He’s 
in business in Loiuittn and sometimes comes down for a night 
or two for a rest, so he told Nora — that’s a maid on the second 
floor.” 

‘‘Well, Milly, I don’t think you need worry yourself about 
that. But I’m goiuf^ to leave you to talk to Miss Darcy a little 
more. Come aIon<», Kve, sliow me ho\y the peas are growing.” 

'I’hcy strolled away and Mcrrow said, ” Eve, tell your sister 
not to wot ry. 'There’s no reason why she should have told any- 
one about the incident. And tell her not to tell anyone else. 
You know how people talk.” 

I will, sir. But she hasn’t. She told me, but she hasn’t 
even told d.\d.” 

\'cry wis- too ; it would only worry him. Now, Eve, F 
want U) ask \ ou .something. Do you think Milly would come 
to be a cook here next spring ? I don’t w;mt to influence her. 
But I (,! iier as much as she gets at the Beach and she’ll have 
plenty vi work to do.” 
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T think she’d love it. Mr. Merrow. She was only saying 
just no^how tie Belch was getting on her nerves ; so lonely, 

“^'xeuler ru'Sk W her about it before she goes to-morrow. 
Eve.” 


Gwen Darcy did not stay Ion. with 
rJkTo"7oV Vol-a-n]: dXou i '■ She left the g.rl 

a big garden here; 

^’U^^joSeTten "" Wetw ”"1 - after a moment. “ Did 

you get what than I expected ” 

^^TeTSo^td”!"’ through a rough paddock to an orchard 

beyond. , at Shinglemouth that same 

‘‘ You heard her lunched there apparently.” 

S-Tr^TurprisS it didn’t come out at the mquest 

somehow.” , •. what to make of it. It 

,ol"“as“l she meant t stay" at the Beach, as she told me, but 

""“Sd I" maiy' engage a room there, I wonder ? ” 

Gwen shook her head. , . . . 

“ If so, the hotel ought to hav ^’t asked they d just 

“ ofbuFt ’in' ^Sr if'ley were asked. What about 
as soon not butt ui. ^ _ 

ftbmJ Se ie'-^^r^vanted to. But I must trace lum 

“^^e^'o^ght to have said something,” Merrow commented 
after a few moments. .,,.i,maiier He was probably scared 

,,rwt i'h^leTd «rh^5-done. I wonder d tfs any 
good tackling 

:; ¥h^e“'« of thlffhoTek 'imUt ^ 

.n^rhlm^ TdTtS't intend to make anything pubbe tf he 
Hike what he knows- atxiut Ctolton. 


Merrow said, “ Gwen, don’t you think the time has come to 
tell me the facts. If I’m going to help you I must know every- 
thing. I’ve never heard of Leone. I don’t know what you did 
at the hotel and I don’t know what grounds you have for saying 
Miss Warren was blackmailed.” 

” I thought you didn’t want to be dragged into it,” Gwen 
said. 

” Whether I do or don’t I’m in it now,” he retorted. 

“ Well, I went to the Beach Hotel because I had a hunch that 
Janet went there to meet someone. And I was right.” 

‘‘ But how did you find out ? ” 

“ From the hotel register. I told you I used to write for 
Harlequinade. I still do, and Martin Hale, the editor, is a good 
pal of mine. I got him to write to Leone to say that I was coming 
to do a notice of the hotel for the paper. Martin simply thought 
I wanted a free lunch.” She smiled faintly. ” I didn't get that 
but I got something I wanted more.” And then she told him 
of her ruse and of her interview with Leone. 

She told him more, too, speaking steadily and concisely as 
they paced slowly up and down beneath the trees as the mellow 
light of that summer evening began to fade and long before she 
had finished Hugh Merrow admitted what he had known for 
an hour past, that he was going to be in this business wherever 
it led him. 


Merrow was undeniably a romantic, and the drama of Gwen’s 
Self-appointed task appealed to him. But he had a very clear 
and well-ordered brain, and when at last she had finished the 
story he told it back to her in his own form. 

Now I want to get this right,” he said, and stopped, leaning 
against an old and gnarled apple tree while she sat on the lower 
bough that sprawled along a couple of feet from the grass. ” The 
essential details as I see them are these. Janet Warren seemed 
perfectly happy and contented so long as you have known her ; 
that s getting on for four years, until last winter soon after 
Reggie Sudbourne went abroad.” 

1 es. 

And that was shortly after their engagement had been 
announced.” 


” About six weeks.” 

Then she had the first of her sudden fits of depressions 
and went away unexpectedly. She told you to Bournemouth, 
but you know no-' it was to Shinglemouth.” 

Tliat is sc. ’ 

I drew one hundred pounds from 

her bank I .^•re she went and when she came back she seemed 
njore ch.criul. 
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Yes, but I' realise now that there was a definite change in 
her from that moment.” 


r from that moment. . . j • r\r. 

He went on, summarising the details she had given him- On 

each of the occasions upon which Janet had gone to Shmgle- 

mouth she had drawn a similar sum of nioney trom her bank. 

Then he came to what he called ” that packet. 

Gwen had found among Janefs pnvate papers an envebpe 

containing certain enclosures ; a photograph and three type 
SHtten notes bearing neither address nor signature, reading 
Gwen said : “ May we call your attention to our account which 

A WV be fflad to receive cash payment in 

ThXhSograph was a snapshot. Gwen described it ^ shotWng 
tower showing over what ^PP J and a woman, 

tK:^ed;^He^ 

•* Tcan’f anything of it, but I’m certain it’s got to do 

quite agree with HfrSrVwVcan 

^a^'properl" T more important than tracing 

Charlton. think Charlton’s most important. I m 

“ I’m not so sure. I I tackle all this myself. 

‘wh^t”? tom the detective at Scotland Yard I’d do after he turned 

me down. And I’m going to. . have done no 

Merrow did not P^ ’ the ^Wety summer dusk 

good then, began to rise on the water meadows by 

But i They spoiled back to the inn he was more 

convinced than ever that he was right. 


) 
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CHAPTER ELEVEN 


Gwtn Dapcy went back to London the next day. She had gone 
to get that packet,” the tj'ped notes and the photograph. 

Merrow had urged her to do nothing mor6 until he had seen 
them, and particularly he advised caution. 

If \\c are to trace this man Charlton and find out an 5 ^hing 
about him he must not have any idea that anyone suspects him ” 
he said, not so much because he thought Gwen would trace 
him but to gain time for himself. 

He wanted to think quietly, set out his facts and draw his 
first logical conclusions from them. Before he went to bed that 
mcdit he made a number of notes just as he h?d done when he 
had decided to buy the Black Boy inn. 

1 one ol which he had said nothing to Gwen 

though the idea had come to his mind when he had heard Millv’s 
story of Janet s meeting with Charlton. ^ 

He 'vrote, ‘ ? Was Charlton an old lover of Janet Warren’s” 

lo him It seemed more than possible. Janet Warren herself 
was a mystery woman ; Gwen knew practically nothing of her 
past life and the man might have had nothing whatever to do 
with what certainly appeared to be blackmail. Anyhow it was 
a point to be considered. ^ 

e.xlT'ct"al«urj™er‘” had been able to 


She w’as a lonely woman. She had many acquaintances but 

had studied tn Paris gut under whaJ 


.. , ’ 4JI 1 ai uui unaer wnai 

bJ New Ynrkh'f^ not know. She had been working for a time 
4; ^ before she came to London about seven years ago. 

She had made her first success with a portrait of Flora Wavne 
he wo, nan novehst, who had swept the painter ot a ZrSSl 

licity." ‘ "ell-organised pub- 

had"h‘,d%‘’?nin?fr‘h°"''^f'‘’'’" that followed that publicity Janet 
wlo O , a , breakdown, and it was Doctor Luke Danvers 
who ber at the time, and also attended Gwen Darcy 

nmde: Gwen wrear'S'g 

in medTare ^ bad taken to he? 

as her se ^“PSost.on that she should act 

Janet. Gwett said, had been very good to her. but Merrow 
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mdged that Gwen had been very good to Janet too. ^d, th^ 
^med noteworthy, it was through Gwen that Janet had met 

wouldn’t have helped her. hU notes whether Gwen 

mi^TS.T h'lve teTped^anet^VVarren a lot had she listened. 


* \A k;T« in the morning that Milly had 

Stephen Paternpster told h ^,,3, ®|,e should come 

spoken to him about Merrow s sug^ _ 

to the Black Boy, and he used to be over at 

» She don’t scorn to ! word with her.” 

Shinglemouth, he said. , . impression. Milly seemed 

Merrow did, and received arranged that 

more than ready to and in the en . 

..te'd l ..ad o.- a re. 

Wil! 

with her. He was P“>;'"8 a^d have a look in at the 

borough-'- To^dOia b.t of shoppmg ^ ^ 

Sar^g? of the Black BoV fot ‘hojest o^ the a^^^^ 
to“ge^“'lt “.^af r firsf d^e he had been left w.thout 
Stephen and he wcleomed 'he o*P«^nee ^ 

Things went Zner. hi told Eve that if she 

in the house that n g ^t^ ^dj^^ 

"’Eve prltlsted that th^o'd be no one to se«e o 

a"»™ t ™ "5 “ t, i. -p 


But Merrow assured her, with a confidence that he did not 
entirely feel, that he could manage well enough. And he was 
pleased to discover that he could manage. 

The smoke room had only a few customers, all regulars 
Bob Ketton, Adams, the pork butcher from the village, 
Cummings, Baldock’s man, two farmers, Dann from Monks 
Farm beyond the inn garden, and another whose name Merrow 
did not know. They drank slowly and methodically, and when 
Merrow answered the smoke room bell he found them generally 
discussing local affairs or local prices, still a little self-conscious 
of the new proprietor. Merrow stayed now and then chatting 
for a few minutes and was glad to find as the evening wore on 
that they were accepting him more readily. 

The low ceilinged Tap at the back was busier, and once when 
Merrow looked in there to ask some questions of Tom he 
found it crowded and thick with smoke. The company amused 
him, mostly farm labourers ; playing darts, or seated on rough 
settles, polished by years of use, chaffing noisily and drinking 
an incredible number of mugs of mild, or occasionally o.d and 
mild. Merrow had views on enlarging the Tap later on and 
making it more airy and comfoi table for these tired men. 

But there was one little tellow there who particularly interested 
him. Small, stumpy and beady eyed, with a shock of unkempt 
hair and a black stubble on his chin, he might have walked out 
of a canvas of Pieter Brughel’s. He seemed to be the butt of 
the room. 

Apropos something of \vhicli Merrow was ignorant a hulking 
young labourer threw at the little fellow, “ But, Jim, you’d 
know all about that, wouldn’t you ? ” 

I don t know nawthin’ about il,” the man responded petu- 
Icntly. ^ ^ 

Reckon you don’t know nawihin’ about na^vthin’ if I was 
to be asked, the first man retorted and raised a titter. 

Well you ain’t asked, see. Wail till you be.” 

Jim don t know nawthin’ about rabbits, do 'e Jim ? ” some- 
one else put in, and that brought a louder laugh. 

“I knows- what I knows and that’s more than what .some 
chaps does,’ the little man retaliated, and turned the laugh. 

\\hos that fellow, Tom,” Merrow asked when he and Self 
were outside the door. 

Tom grinned. ” The little ’un ? Jim Bailey. He’s a bit— 

you know, sir.” Tom tapped his forehead. ” The chaps are 
always baiting him.” 

“ Not all there ? ” 

Well a bit crazy like. Hasn’t been about lately and the 
chaps are saying he’s been in prison.” 
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' ** Why ; does he go to prison ? ” 

Tom nodded mysteriously. 

“He has been. You ask Harry Ling. He II tel you. Gives 
him more trouble than anyone round here* And c ever, cor 
he’s clever as a cartload of monkeys. * 

“ You mean he’s a poacher ? ” ... t 

“You’re right, sir. But when you ve said that 

the worst. He^ not a bad little chap if the others ^ 

him alone. But they won’t. Then he glares out at em. specially 

if he’s had a pint more’n he ought to. in the 

A ringing bell warned Merrow that he 'vanted m the 

parlour, and he went along there to receive an "S 

Ld soda from one ot the two house ^ 

prson on a walking tour, as he explained when Merrow broug 

'SI- i" 

trouble to Tom to set customers were doing. 

JlThe'fdt' an^noyedTharthSe sLu.d be disorder in hts mn- 

and on the first fght ^d'^ent towards the 

He satd sharply I mus^ s op 

tap room, ^wo floor the little man, Bailey, stood 

as I^'b'Ty ftcing Tom and the hulking young labourer who 
had been baiting h.m earlier^m ii, wasn’t it ? 

and he got his answe . j t^ows something more 

X?happened"^arnight. and ihcre’s some as ’ud be very sorry 

“ !. s:;°r,rd“ J 

■‘Tl .1. lo lill " h. 

“ Have I eot to put you out r 

:r!5;%\rTom.^r-“'’gotg‘^ “’m^ying.- he said sub- 
missively, and shuffled out. 


Merrow had the sense to turn away. The trouble was over ; 
Tom had handled it with the skill born of long experience, an 
experience Hugh MCrrow realised that he would never posse^ 
Dann, the fLmer, who with Cummings had followed him 
to the Tap, said with a laugh, “ Jim Bailey again, makmg a 

nuisance of himself. Pity he doesn’t go ^ 

Cummings put in. “ Oh. I don t know. He s not a bad Imie 

chan The guv’nor has him up at the Pnory sometimes to CTve 

a Zd with^ho rough work in^ the garden. He’s a good worW. 

trouble’s laving his fingers on what don’t belong to 
him-,” Dann said sceptically. “ If you keep chickens you watch 
■cm, Mr. Cummings, or you'll find you re short of half a dozen 

“ We don’t,” Cummings laughed. “ The guv’nor don t like 
’em, they make too much noise.” 
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Tom Self made light of the incident when Merrow spoke of 

it after the customers had gone, v .... • j «« t» 

“ Don’t you worry your head about it, sir, he said. it 
was my fault leaving the passage door open, do you d never 
heard anything. But it was such a hot night And it was al 
Svd Burridge’s doing anyhow. Reckon it ud be as well to tell 
riyd lie can go to the George in future. Wc don t want him 

lierc. He’s a sight worse than little Jimmy Bailey. , , , , 

“ But wh.it was it all about, Tom ? ” Merrow asked, though 

lic ^vns pretty sure of the answer. . 

“ Why, sir, just chalT. They got talking about that inquest 
and what Harry Ling said about there being someone about 
the woods that night. Jim hasn’t been about here since then, 
not liil to-nieht, and thev was pulling his leg about him being 
the cliap ll.my meant. But I doubt Jimmy was right and it 
was Svd Burricige that laid they snares.” 

“ But lie admitted he wa.s about that night. And he suggested 

he saw something.’’ 

Tom grinned. > n -r u 

“ What Jim Bailey have seen and what he couldn t tell it he 

liked ’ud rr ike a book, sir. He’s always like that. Very mys- 
terious. That's why the chaps always chaff him. It’s his way. 
It’s often ihc way with little chaps. Makes ’em seem' more 
importa’’ like. You see a lot of that sort of thing in a Tap. 

S'. yea' a Paternoster, who arrived from the late bus, agreed 
wiih I’orn. He too seemed to like the little man despite his 
failings. 
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” I’ll have a word with him next time I see him and tell him 
he’s got to behave himself or go elsewhere. And he won’t like 
that. Timmy’s never used another house in the parish for thirty 
years past. And his father before him. Poor little fellow, he s 
not quite all there and those wlio don’t understand him don t 
like him. But like as not we shan’t see him again for weeks. 

Over a nightcap Merrow encouraged Stephen to talk about 
Jim Bailey. He was a strange character, he learned. His father 
had been a yeoman farmer in a small way in the adjoining parish 
of Haverly. He had come to grief many years ago and Jim, the 
only son, always a little weak m the head, had steadily gone 
do^ in the social scale. Yet the man still held freehold 

—a two-roomed cottage and a few rods of ground on the edge 
of Haverly Great Wood and no offer of Captain Sutton, the big 
landowner in Haverly, liad ever been able to tempt him to selL 

Merrow asked bow Bailey lived. Stephen shrugged his 

'’’Nobody knew. He poached. He bought and sold rubbish 
that most other people would have thrown away. He disappeared 
for weeks at a time and was seen on market days in distant 
towns, and he earned an odd shilling or two as an unofficial 

’‘^There’s no one can handle pets : cats and dogs and birds, 
for flat matter like Bailey,” Stephen said. ”1 he’d only stuc 
tn it he could earn quite a nice living, but he won t. \ e 
eckon round here tha1 he’s got a bit of money -mewliere 
that’s why lie won’t work. Yet to hear h m talk sometimes 
vou’d think he hadn’t a penny to bless himself with. 

^ Again Stephen assured Merrow not to worry himselt about 

committed suicide. He mik with Bailey at 

rTrtforrhTd ";,^e’a;:d'’:g:in ” for weeks ” as Stephen 
suggested that he might do. 


I 

/ 
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CHAPTER TWELVE 


1 

Although it was getting on for midnight, Merrow was in np 

mood for bed. He felt restless. . 

I’ll lock up, Stephen,” he said when Paternoster with a 
great yawn announced that he reckoned he’d be getting along 
upstairs. “ I want a breath of air before I turn in. I ve breathed 

too much smoke to-night.” , ^ 

“Very well, Mr. Merrow, Stephen responded. Iheres 

only the front door to see to. I’ll get along.” 

hlerrow made a final round of the rooms to see that all lights 
were out and then went to the porch with the idea of sitting 
there for a quarter of an hour. But the night took hold of him. 

It was still and warm and soft as velvet, with just a touch of 
mist in the air that turned the full moon to a bail of gold. 
less, Morrow strolled slowly along Priory Lane, entranced by 

the beauty of the night. , . r 

He had the world to himself, a strange, unreal world of 

brilliant light and intense shadow. Presently he reached the 
bridge and stood leaning on the parapet watching the river like 
a stream of molten metal flowing by. By then his ears were 
becoming attuned to the queer noises of the night, the mys- 
terious rustlings, the sudden twittering of some unseen bird, 
the whispering of loaves that died away as quickly as it began 
with some futul puff of wind. 

A great w'hite owl drifted noiselessly past. Somewhere in 
the woods a pheasant cockled for a moment and beneath the 
bridge some beast splashed into the water. Alter a while he 
moved on, walking up the hill between dense mysterious walls 
of darkness that marked Haverly Great Wood. 

He came at length to the open where wide corn fields stretched 
ahead, the ripe ears indefinably metallic in hue beneath the 
golden moon. And there by a gate he stopped and lit a pipe, 
feeling soothed and at peace. 

Owls were setting up an eerie chorus as they hawked over 
the fields. From somewhere far away the faint scream of a rail- 
way engine whistle came to him, and there was the scent of 
earth and wood smoke in the night air. The pheasants grew 
noisv again a' J his ears caught a new sound, the soft crunch 
ot cattle chev. i/;g the cud not far off. It was all very lovely, 
very res'^ui, yet he fell more wide awake than ever. 

'i hcf. of a j-iKlden a shrill cry came from the woods ; a human 
cry Cl unmistakable terror. 
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Merrow’s skin felt cold and tingling. He tried to persuade 
himself that it was but the call of some marauding animal. But 
it came again, a wail that died in a choking gasp, and before he 
realised it he was running along a narrow path between growing 
wheat that seemed to lead towards the place from which that 


wail had come. 

• He was scared. The utter unexpectedness of that call of fear 
had got his nerves and he felt that he must run one way or the 

other, to it or from it. , f . j i 

The path wound towards the woods. A couple ot hundred 
yards on he saw a building ahead, a liny cottage with smoke 
rising lazily from its chimney — the wood smoke he had already 
smelt. But there was no light in the windows, no other sign ot 
life. The gate to a ragged garden was open and he ran through 

calling, “ Hallo there ! What’s the matter ? ’ 

Then at the door a man rushed roughly by him, pushing him 
aside. Before he could recover his balance he saw the tcllow 
dash through the gate and turn for the woods. The noisy cock- 
ling of pheasants broke out again and Merrow was about to 
start in pursuit when another noise came to his ears. 

Within the collage someone was groaning. 


Merrow pushed in. His first impression was of an injrt body 
prone on the Hoor faintly lighted by the glow of a wood fire. 

He spoke instinctively. 

“ What’s the matter ? Are you hurt i rrmf^nised as 

The body moved. Then a vo.ee, he recognised 

Jim Bailey’s, answered, “ What do you want ? and the man 
painfully began to pick himself up. 

“;rthaVmaS“X"an out of here just now?” he 
‘'^^Mam?” the fellow answered dully. “What man? There 

"" DonTb”a"f^l. Bailey : I saw him drTrli:’ 

^’a^ltyTai^ers^oi^e**:" ^ 

swayed Merrow caught hina by his arm, fearing that he would 

fall, and helped him to a chair. ,, . , 

“ Sit down there, man, while I get a light, he saiU, 

firelight he saw a lamp on the table. Clearly « had but 

..-s. t/'. 
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nasty looking injury. Blood was oozing froni a gash over his 
temple. His lank hair was wet with it already and it was seeping 
down his face. 

Bailey huddled in dazed fashion in his chair. Merrow was 
worried. This meant that he would have to get a doctor. But 
first he must patch the man up. He took the lamp and went 
into the adjoining room. 

It w’as a small and stuffy bedroom. On its low cot bed a tumbled 
mass of bedclothes looked as if they had not been removed for 
months. But there was a bucket of water beside the rickety 
wash-stand. Merrow took it and the tin basin from the stand 
and with a towel he found there managed to wash Bailey’s 
wound and fix up a makeshift bandage. 

The man never spoke while Merrow was tending him ; never 
offered a word of thanks nor of explanation, but when he had 
finished Bailey blurted out, “ I hit me head against a tree.” 

“ Hit your head against a tree be damned,” Merrow said 
impatiently. “ You were fighting and someone hit you. Who 
was it — that fellow Syd Burridge ? ” 

“ I ain’t seen Syd Burridge. I hit me head against a tree,” 
Baile)’ lepcaled stubbornly. 

BaiLy’s persistance puzzled Merrow. lie seemed sober. He 
wondered il he h.'. 1 lost his memory as the result of his injury. 
Loss of nitmory a symptom of concussion. He tried again, 
speaking more kindly. 

“No. no, Bailey,” he said. “You must have forgotten. I 
heard )ou call out for lielp. I ran here, and as I came in at the 
gate a man ran out and nearly knocked me down. It was he 
wlio must h.ive hit you. Who was he ? ” 

“ Man ? I here weren’t no man here except you. If any man 
liit me it wa.s you.” Bailey answered. “ Who are you, anyhow, 
an».l what arc you doing here ? 1 hit me head against a tree, I 
tell vou.” 

Merrow s\vore irritably. The fellow was maddening; it was 
like talking to an imbecile. 

“ 'I'ree or no tree you’ve had a serious blow and I’m going 
to gel a doctor to you,” he said after a moment. 


I (.lon't want no doctor. I can look after myself. What’s 
it got to do with you ? ” 

Merrow shrugged his shoulders. He W'as beginning to W’onder 
if he wvre not wasting his sympathy. Yet he couldn’t leave the 
man l'l:e tins, for he telt that he really was badly hurt, and after 
his retort Bailey had almost collapsed again. 

V etlicr you want him or not l‘m going to get him,” he 
said t i nly. “ And you’d better lie dow'n till he comes. Ck>me 
along now, I’ll give you a hand to your bed.” 
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half opened his e)'es and regarded Merrow defiantly 
for a few moments. They were queer slits of eyes, sly, full of 
suspicion and fear. Then of a sudden the fellow s manner 
changed. 

“ I know you,” he said slowly. ” You’re the new guv nor up 
at the Black Boy.” 

“ Yes. I’m the new owner. Now come on, BaiJcy, we 11 soon 

have you fixed up again.” 

“ I hit me head against a tree.” 

“ Yes. Yes ; so you told me, and I’m going to get Doctor 

Fenn to have a look at you.” i • j 

Bailey hesitated for a couple of seconds, then submitted. 
'"All right; thank you, sir,” he said, and allowed himself 

to be helped up into his frowsy bedroom. , „ „ . • i 

" Now you stay quietly there till I come back, Merrow said, 

and Bailey nodded. Then he started along the field padi, puzzled 
and uncertain, half thinking that he was a foo to ta -e 
trouble over this strange bit of human wTcckagc. “ 

after all he had merely stumbled by 

brawl, yet growing more conscious all the wliilc that there 

somethmg distinctly queer about the man s . 

He reached the road and barely a hundred yards on us way 
he saw a bicycle’s light approaching. A tew moments later I c 
recessed r of Hawes. the local constable, on night 

patrol. 


at Kirn* ^ Tirr^mv’e tonah. vou know. 


•'^li”have a look at him, sir. But Jimmy’s tough, you know. 

I o? r feiiow who ran aw^. Bailey 

and a man called Burridge wem qu^rrellmg m the T 

®Slf t’Ley "c^ti^lg up here. But Bailey 

&s It iiid insists that he hit his head against a tree. 


Hawes laughed again. 

Whatever Jimmy says you can bet it’s a lie,” he said. “ But 
you can wash out Syd Burridge ; he’s been in trouble too.” 

“ Oh ? ” 

Come off his bike opposite the church just after half-past 
ten trying to get out of the way of a car. It was his own fault. 
I picked him up myself. He’s sprained his ankle pretty badly. 
Tlie doctor patched him up and took him home. Syd won’t do 
any running for a week or two. No, you can wash out Syd. But 
let’s get along and have a look at Jimmy, sir.” 

They had walked back to the gate. Hawes left his bicycle 
just inside and they went along the path together. 

“ I don’t know whether you know it, sir,” the constable went 
on, ” but Jim Bailey’s a funny little chap. There’s some think 
he’s not all there. lie wants ’em to. Jimmy’s no fool, sly and 
quick. I wouldn’t like to put a name to who it was ran out 
W'hen you went in, but I wouldn’t be surprised if it wasn’t some 
chap who’d set some snares and Jim got there first. There’s a 
lot of poaching round here.” 

” You mean Bailey fobbed some other man’s snares and got 
caught and that was what the row was about.” 

“ Something like that. And I expect they thought it was me 
or Harry Ling when you came ; that’s why the other chap 
bolted.” 

“ I see. Still, whoever it was caught Bailey an uncommon 
hard welt. I should say there’s some concussion. He was pretty 
groggy. Damn near collapsed twice.” 

Well, we’ll soon know.” 

Once more Merrow went through the rickety gate. Then he 
stopped. 

“ Funny thing : he’s put the lamp out,” he said. 

Hawes switched on his torch. 

” You k it it burning ? ” he asked. 

” Yes — and by gad he’s locked the door.” 

The constable tried it and agreed. 

I hat’s funny,” he said. ‘‘We’ll have a look round the 
back.” 

But the door was locked there too. 

Alcrrow said, “ Hawes, I don’t know what the law is but I’m 
going to get in someho.w. Hope you won’t have to run me in.” 
He laughed feebly. 

That s all right, sir, for you. What about this window. 
You take my Lmp.” 

Merrow got the window open and climbed in, calling to 
Bailey h'_- did so. But there was no answer. Nor was there 
any sign of the man in either room. The bed was in the same 
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disorder in which he had first found it, but there was no trace 
of wet or blood on the pillow to suggest that Bailey had lain on 
it. The fire still burned in the living room and the lamp was 
almost cold. 

Merrow inspected both doors. Each had a sturdy lock which 
was turned. Bailey, it was clear, despite his injury, had bolted 
and he must have gone as soon as Merrow had left him. Merrow 
climbed out through the window by which he had entered. 

“ What do you make of it, Hawes ? ” he asked. 

Hawes said bluntly, " Looks as if Jimmy’s been up to some- 
thing and didn’t want any questions about it.” 

” But what are wc going to do >" 

** Nothing, sir ; what can we do ? Til make a report, or 
course, but so far as I know the chap’s done notliing wrong, and 
he can’t have been as b.idly hurt as you think. It s him all oyer. 
I’ll have a look round later on to-night and in the morning. 
But like as not *we won’t see him again for weeks and then it 
you was to ask him about it he’d swear he didn t know anything 
about it, or you or anything, and there you are. 

Merrow saw that. He shrugged his shoulders. On the face 
of it he’d made rather a fool of himself and worse, he had driven 
Bailey away, and his chances of talking to the man and Possibly 
finding out what he meant by his wild statements in the Tap of 

the Black Bov had gone, perhaps for ever. 

The constable was peering in the open window, 
lamp about the untidy room. He interrupted Merrow s gloomy 


musings 
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Y?u' haven’t left your hat behind, have you, sir?” he 

No, I wasn’t wearing one. Why ? ” ” 

“I only thought that looked a bit too good for Jimmy, 
Hawls ex^IaS directing the lamp’s beam on a soft brown 

Morrow said. “ Let’s have a look 

i’.-L“nVeed quh^a gor.d to' worn but still shapely. Merrow 
pJscd it out to the constable, who examined it with experienced 


'^■^Gentleman's hat," he pronounced it and turned back the 
leather band. " Size seven, no name.^ London make. Heath. 


"'’’^.^^hT'ilma;'" ^heintZ;'": fellow who was scrapping 

"'^J'pe^ii'l'^fyWnghfsir. If so he’s lost a good hat.. Would 

you mind putting it back where it came from. By rights we 

didn’t ought to have disturbed it. 
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Merrow did as he was asked, but his curiosity was aroused. 

“ Can’t you think of anyone it might belong to, can you, 
Hawes ? ” he asked. 

“ No, sir. Maybe Jimmy bought it at a Jumble somewhere. 
Anyhow it’s none of our business,” the constable said, and 
Merrow could not arouse him to further interest. 

There was nothing to wait for. The incident had fizzled out, 
leaving Hugh Merrow feeling flat and foolish. They parted at 
the road gate. 

“ I’ll let you know if I have any news,” the constable said as 
he mounted his bicycle. ” Good-night, sir.” 

” Good-night,- Hawes. Sorry to have given you so much 
♦rouble for nothing.” 

■' That’s all right. All in the day’s work.” 

Merrow walked in dejected mood back to the inn. He felt 
that Bailey’s strange disappearance would never be explained, 
and he sensed that there was an explanation that was not that 
which Hawes had suggested. But he didn’t look to hear from 
Hawes again for a long time. 

Yet as he sat at breakfast next morning Eve told him that Mr. 
Hawes was ‘‘ round at the back ” and would like a word with 
him. Merrow hurried to the yard. 

" Hallo, Hawes ; got some ne^\'s ? ” he asked eagerly. 

” Not about Bailey, sir, but 1 thought I’d let you know. I had 
a nose round his cottage when I was coming back about half- 
past four and tiiat hat had gone.” 


CHAPTER THIRTEEN 

1 

To Stephen Paternoster, Merrow made light of the incident. 
He found it easier to do so, for Hawes, apparently, was quite 
saiislietl that Bailey had been engaged in nothing more than 
and ordinary brawl and that whoever owned the hat had come 
back lor it. 

Hugh Merrow, who had heard Bailey’s first shrill cry of fear 
and had scon the man unconscious on the floor of his squalid 
room, was not so easily salisfled. But he could do nothing more 
about it. 'riic policeman knew Jim Ba.iley’s ways far better 
than he did and he might be right, hlcrrow tried to persuade 
liimscll. But he did not succeed. 

Stephen's point t)f view was unexpected. Old Paternoster 
was solely concerned with tlic good name of the Black Boy r 
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as to why Juti Bailey had been fighting or whether he were badly 
injured or not appeared not to interest him at all. 

** It don’t do a house any good to get a name for quarrelsome- 
ness,” he said. “ If anything serious had happened and it come 
out that the row started here it ’ud give the Black Boy a bad 
name, and that it’s never had, Mr. Alcrrow. It’s just as well 
Jimmy has cleared off and tlie longer he stag's away tlie better 
I’ll be pleased. As for Syd Burridge, he’s going to be told 
straight he’s not wanted here — that is, sir, of course if you 
agree,” the old man added apologetically. 

Merrowdid agree, and to change the subject he passed Stephen 
a letter he had received that morning. It was from a London 
firm of hotel brokers, addressed to “ The Proprietor, The Black 
Boy Wilford.” The firm stated that they had a client anxious 
to purchase a country hotel in the Wilford neighbourhood ^d 
that they, understanding that the Black Boy was in the market, 
would be glad to hear if the proprietor was prepared to sell, and 
if so would he furnish, in confidence, preliminary particulars. 
The letter concluded with the words, “ Our client is prepared 
to pay an exceptionally good price for a suitable house and from 
information to hand we think that the Black Boy is exactly the 

tvpe of premises that would suit him. » r ,i 

Merrow thought the letter probably the sort of thing c\e^ 

innkeeper received from time to time from -d 

get as many properties on their books as possible. He lauglicd 

as he handed it over to Stephen. ^ namp «itin 

"Anyhow the Black Boy seems to have a good name stiU 

'’"oirPatrister ftoled as he read. Then abruptly putting 

*"•< I^"d?lppo^nt:^in young Linton. He hasn’t been acting 
Straight, and I don’t like it. No, I don t like it. 

“ Yniino Linton ? ” Merrow queried. 

“ Ynii ^member sir. It was him that wanted me to sell the 

house to the Wilborough Brewery, and I tliought he mept it. 
house Stephen,” Merrow said, surprised by 

*“Nor'”r’donT wonder.” Paternoster answered. 


it 


Never a 


wo d^all the rme h: wa;’cr^ng me to sell that it wasn't the 

b “ewe^Jr W^ted it. Being him and him a 

npvf^r ^oucht anything else. But I was ^ 


never thought anj^thing . . — .... AIfr<'d 

have been wrong if I hadn’t run up against old Mr. ^tred 

vMterdav/* Stephen leaned forward and 


Umon irWi;bo"S,ugh^;st;rday.” Stephen leaned forward 

^P^-rblrquItf open®"^Tabove board in all my dealings 
I neier proved it toVung Lmton, but from the letter be sent 


rr;c when I wrote and told him I’d decided to sell to you, you’d 
a thought I’d been underhand. I didn’t like it, sir. I ve had 
dealings with the Linton firm for forty years and they’ve got 
no cause to complain of me nor me of them. And I told Mr. 
Alfred that when I met him.” 

” Well,” Merrow said, wondering what had happened to 

annoy Stephen so much. • •n u 

“ He told me the firm never knew nothing about it till the 

other day. Young Linton — young Mr. Leslie that is, he s Mr. 
Alfred’s nephew— he was doing all the negotiations on his own, 
dealing with the letters and all, because of course I wrote to 
him. Mr. Alfred was right upset about it I can tell you, and he 
told me straight out that young Linton’s left the firm. 
what he said I reckon it ’twasn t the first time Mr. Leslie had 
been up to hanky panky. And now this,” Stephen picked up 
the letter. ” I reckon young Linton’s behind it somewhere. 

” But why, Stephen ? What’s he want with the place? And 
anyhow if he wants to buy why doesn’t he come into the open 
and say so ? ” 

“ Don’t ask me, sir. Unless he’s buying for someone else. 
Like as not another firm — Bedworth’s of Chipping Langham 
maybe, they’re the big competitors of the Wilborough round 
these parts. Like as not when they saw how well the George 
in the village was doing they thought they’d like to have a house 
here too. And mine was the only Free House and they wanted 

to buy it.” ^ 

Merrow was puzzled with these intricacies of brewers rival- 
ries. 

” I see,” he said vaguely, and Stephen went on : 

” Or maybe he thought he might run it himself. You’ll recall 
how he wanted me to stay on. I made a few enquiries at the 
Crown afterwards, you get ail the Wilborough news there, and 
they tell me Mr. Leslie’s been about with a London gentleman, 
a solicitor they say he is, and they seem to think maybe this 
London gentleman might be going to back him ; pay the money, 
if you know what I mean, to get hold of a few houses cheap, do 
’em up like the George and make a bid for the motoring trade. 
Of course that’s only gossip, but I shouldn’t wonder. It’s sur- 
prising what they hear in the lounge at the Crown ; everyone 
goes there, and when they’ve had one or two you’d be surprised 
how loose it makes their tongues.” 

” W’ho is this London solicitor ? ” Merrow asked. “ Do you 
think he’s put these people up to write this letter to me ? ” 

1 sh juldn’t wonder. Not that I know anything about him. 
Name vd Charlton 1 think they said he was.” 

” Charlton 1 ” Merrow exclaimed. 
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“ That*s right, sir. Do you know the gentleman ? ” 

No. No. Never heard of him. I was only wondering if I 
caught the name right. Ah, well, Stephen, I don’t think we’ll 
sell.” Merrow forced a hearty but utterly insincere laugh. 
" Young Linton will have to look somewhere else for his inn.” 

“ I’m glad to hear you say that, Mr. Merrow,” Stephen said 
with simple sincerity. 


An hour later Merrow was on the road, driving to London. 
He had decided to go within a few minutes of leaving Stephen. 

He had telephoned to Gwen and caught her at her flat on 
the point of starting back to Wilford. To her and to Stephen 
he had told a vague story of an urgent business matter that had 
to be settled at once and Gwen had agreed to wait till he arrived. 
Stephen, if he felt any surprise at Merrow’s impulsive decision 
had disguised it. “ I can look after things all right, sir, was all 
he said, ” and I dare say a little change’ll do you good. I like to 

go away once in a while myself. ^ 

Merrow knew that he was giving way to impul^ and im- 
patience but he wanted to try to identify this man Charlton at 
once and he saw no way of doing so m Wiltord. , . . . . 

But he might in London. His plan was to seek the aid of 
his old firm. Merrow, Webb and Copeland, Chartered Account- 
ants had their own efficient means of finding out the status and 
reputation of most professional or business people. 

Merrow perfected his scheme as 1^ drove. He could put it 
to dd Webb, quite truthfully, that Char ton might be seeking 

to do business with him and he wanted to know 

him before negotiations were opened. He would ^k Webb 

about the firm of hotel brokers, too, Hyland and Goring of 

ZT., off =“ 

3. '5." .K.;£."rr laniit 5 

He^ callerhim Hughie, as he did in the earlier days, and 

t K^or: J.OUS h h.« 

;; Itror.'ubfe'’ by finding out who youVe dealingVith 
’before you begin to del. It’s often too late aftertvarda. Now 

what is it you want to know, my boy t 
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“ Everything I can about these people, Mr. Webb.’* 

That’s a big order, Hughie, but we’U do our best. Charlton, 
you say ? What are his first names ? ” 

“ Frederick E. A solicitor, I believe. That is to say he was 
described to me as one and as probably interested in the hotel 
business.” 

“ And you think maybe there’s something fishy about the 
fellow. Is that it ? ” Old Webb’s eyebrows lifted. 

“ I won’t say that. I don’t know. But I want to know.’’ 

” Quite right. You’re your father’s son in some ways. Now 

these other people ? ” j 

Merrow showed Webb the letter, and the old man nodded. 

‘‘ I see,” he said approvingly. ” You’ve got a chance to sell 
at a profit. Indeed, 1 wish you well of your deal. It seems 
you’ve found your right walk in life. All right, Hughie, we'll 
do our best. It will take a day or two perhaps as you know. 
But we will do our best.” 

Merrow left the office with a friendlier feeling for old John 
Webb than he had known for many years. He drove on to his 
club and telephoned Gwen again.” 

” What about dinner to-night. I know a quiet place where 
we can talk, and I’ve got some news for you,” he said. 

“ I’d love to, Hugh,” she answered. 

“ Right. Quarter to eight at Dorani’s. And bring those 
papers with you.” 


Dorani’s is a small, expensive and extremely good HtUe 
restaurant in a backwater olf Jermyn Street. It is famed for its 
theatre dinners and it was already beginning to empty when 
Merrow saw Gwen coming through its white swing doors. 

He had engaged a corner table, where they would be little 
disturbed by other diners, and neither of them spoke of Charlton 
or Janet ^^’arrcn■o^ any of the tangled business that had brought 
them togctlicr, at first. 

Merrow ordered cocktails, then consulting the Carte, he said 
lightly, ” I want this to be rather a specially good dinner, Gwen, 
just to show you the sort of thing I’m going to do at the 
Black Boy one day, and, and also because I think we’ve made a 
start.” 

“Have wc ? ’■ She smiled. “You may have. I haven’t. 
I’ve just run against a brick wall.” 

“ Never mind that now ; what about a grouse ? ” 

” L<)ve it.” 

“ And a little Fillet de Sole Dorani, that’s the speciality of 
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the house, done "mth white wine, mushrooms and things. Then 
you can choose your sweet later.” 

She nodded. 

“ You’re the hotelier : I’m in your hands and they seem very 
competent.” 

“ Then I suggest a young hock, to start with anyway ? ” 

“ Divine,” she said. 

He gave the order and they settled down to the hors d’ouvres, 
and for a time they talked about the Black Boy half seriously, 
half jestingly. Merrow asked her to undertake the decorations 
of the bedrooms for him. 

” If I’m an hotelier you’re an expert interior decorator, 
Gwen : I’ll give you the job,” he laughed and she took that 

seriously. , • , , j » 

“ It would be fascinating,” she said. “ I’ve got ideas already. 

They were still discussing her schemes and ideas when the 
sweet was served. Then, as they sat waiting for their coffee, 


Merrow said quietly : „ 

” I think I’ve got a line on that man Charlton. 

“ What ? ” she exclaimed. “ Hugh— really ? ” 

” I think so.” rr., , i . l j 

” How on earth did you do it ? That s what has been de- 
pressing me so. I thought I might be able to trace him through 
directories and reference books. I’ve spent hours going through 
them. There seem to be hundreds of Charltons but not a single 

Frederick E. Tell me, please.” t. i. j i .j u- « 

He told her the brief story, and of how he had asked his nrm 

to pursue the matter, and added, “ Now we must be patient 

for a bit and see what happens.” . 

Gwen did not reply for some moments. She sat staring down 

at the table, frowning and perplexed as though she were trying 
to work out some problem. At length, speaking in a hesitant 
way, she said: “Hugh, I expect you 11 think I m— idiotic, 
but— I don’t know— 1 can’t explain it— but— I believe there s 
something more, more significant behind this 
What I mean is I’ve always wanted to know why Janet came 

to the Black Boy. I’ve always felt it 

somehow this man Charlton makes a sort of link. Silly, aren t 

-I ? ” She forced a feeble smile. 

■” Not a bit, Gwen. I agree in way, but wliat exactly have you 


explain it. It’s a hunch more than anything else, 
ike my feeling^ about Shinglemouth. But— I ye never told >ou 
.efore because I suppose I thought you wouldn t ^ke it. But 
i Rov is the last place in the world I should have ex- 

,Stf<i her to^go. She loathed everything old, old houses, old 
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pictures — everything. It was an obsession with her. She ihated \ 
the country, really, and gardens. She doesn’t know a thing 
about them. She was the most terribly modem urban person 
I ever knew. And yet she came to an old inn and pretended to 
be interested in gardens to Mr. Baldock. There’s a reason for 
it somewhere. If she was just going to kill herself why didn’t 
she do it at Shinglemouth along that terribly lonely beach there. 
There was no one to see. And then her drinking like that. It 
doesn’t fit, Hugh. I’m sure, but — I’m sort of groping.” 

He listened to her intently, feeling that there was something 
in what she was trying to express : a sense of the sinister, of 
unknown, uncomprehended things going on, all of which had . 
a bearing on Janet’s tragic death. And they did somehow seem 
to centre about the Black Boy. Things to which there was a 
clue somewhere. 

And his practical mind told him that the clue was in Janet 
herself, in her past life. If they coulcj find the cause of her 
troubles they could more easily understand its effects. 

He put that point of view frankly to Gwen. 

“ I’m sure it’s best to start at the beginning,” he urged, and 
she agreed, if reluctantly. 

And then she showed him the photograph. 

4 i 

At first glance it did not seem very hopeful ; a small en- 
largement of a snapshot obviously, very clear and detailed with, 
as she had already told him, the words “ Helen West at Home ” 
typed on the back. He studied the print with care while Gwen ] 
smoked in silence. He wanted to get every detail of it into his j 
mind before he offered any comment, and he found that he was 
concentrating more on the background than on the tl^ee figures 
it portrayed. •* 

If he could by any chance discover where that picture was 
taken it would help tremendously to solve the problem. 

There was the cottage, old, white-walled and thatched roofed, 
set in a simple old-fashioned garden. A pretty cottage, too, the ' 
sort of thing you saw on almanacks and Christmas cards, with 
a rustic porch and a big chimney at one end. Beyond it showing 
over the top of what seemed to be a steep drop, was a church i 
lower. ^ 

Alter a time Merrow regarded the figures more carefully: 
Janet in the foreground looking oddly old-fashioned with a 
bunch of ro:;i ->, they seemed to be, carried carelessly. 

Tlial seeif ed rather at variance with Gw'en’s statement that 
she hated gardens. Me would raise that point presently. Mean- 
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while he rancentrated on Janet's face. It looked strained, the 
face of an ill woman, or a very sad woman smiling because she 
was told to smile. 

Then the two figures in the background, smaller but pin 
sharp. With a glass one should be able to recognise them clearly. 
A tall woman in a white dress, her hands claspetl in front of her. 
She had the indefinable attitude of a dependent ; an upper 
servant, perhaps, or housekeeper. 

Even without a glass he could distinguish her sharp features, 
a prominent nose and firm mouth. She looked a bit ot a dragon. 

The other, a man, was in baggy knickerbockers, his back 
half turned to the camera. Shortish, sturdy and apparently 

bearded. . , . tt l i • 

Merrow’s eyes went to the far background. He had the im- 

pression of a hilly countiy. There was a faint Ime that might 
have been cloud but looked to him more like ihe.ridp of distant 
downland. But the church tower was clear enough and upon 
that suddenly he fixed with particular intent. 

There was something odd about it. lie saw what it was a 
moment later. It was round, with what was apparently a wind 
vane erected on one side so that the whole tower looked lop- 
sided. 

He called to a waiter. . .i -..i. >»> 

“ Could you get me a magnifying glass, do you think . he 

asked. . » n »» 

" A magnifying glass, sir. I will enquire. 

Gwen came out of her moody thoughts to ask, !iy do 

Bcc"ause®'“he sai^'Sf what I think I see here is riKht, by 
a stupendous bit of luck I think 1 can find out where tins picture 

was taken/' 


The bit of luck was Anthony WhittinRton, the prize bore at 

T ’c /-liih Normally Merrow avoided him like the pl.igue. 

Whluington wa^ a melancholy elderly arch.tect wuh an 

nlfl rhurches He wrote books .about them, he 
bsess.on for old c urenes 

.stored them he " before he hesan 

ou couldn t be ■" j’ = example of " .leplor- 

ame meant that some other arcimect was 

ble church he wanted to restore— and he had 

’"^'t’Tigh‘'Mrr?rv"deliberately sought him out in thc^ club 
L.N.4. ^ 


library later that night. Whittington was broxreing over some 
technical journal. He roused when Merrow addressed him and 
began, at once a prosy dissertation, 

“ Just reading about a Saxon crypt some fellow thinks he’s 
discovered at Kindal Morton. Lot of rubbish. It isn’t Saxon 
at all. Not a stone of it put in place a year earlier than eleven 
hundred — probably later. I know it well. These ignoramuses 1 
Now I remember once about five years ago, no I think it was 

four. I know it was a very hot summer and ” He droned on 

wliile Hugh Merrow did his best to make suitable comments. 

But even Whittington’s stories came to an end at last. Then 
Merrow thrust the photograph at him. 

“ I’ve been wanting to ask you about this,” he said brightly. 

” Most curious looking tower. Looks round to me. Can’t be 
a church tower, can it ? But you’ll know> of course.” 

” Why shouldn’t a church tow'cr be round ? ” Whittington i 
was feeling in his pocket for a stronger pair of glasses. “ I could 
name a tlozcn or more off-hand. In the eastern counties mostly. 
You find them in a flint country. Now what’s this one ? ” He 
pecrctl. “ Tliat — yes, that’s a church tow'er all right. That’s — ' 

that’s — I’ve got it. I was thinking at first it was Embury St. 

IMary, tb.nt’s near Bury. I remember once ” 

Merrow cut into liim. 

‘‘ Not Embury, you say ? Where is it then ? ” 

“ 'I'hal’s Chakican, or I’m very much mistaken. Yes, Chal- 
dean.” He fixed Merrow with a glassy eye. “ A most interesting 
example, the only one in that part of the country, unless of 
course ” 

“ But where is Chaldean, Whittington ? East Anglia ? ” 

” No, no. It’s in Hampshire, in tlie Downs. You see, as I 

was saying you find these round towers in a flint country, 

1 % » 

— — 

“ I say. I wontler if you’d forgive me for a moment, Whit- 
tington. I’m expecting a plione call and I think they’re looking 
for me. Damned interesting, all this. You must tell me about 
it later. 'I'hanks so much.” 

Merrow’ fled ; to the telephone box in the hall. He rang Gwen 

at her flat. 

” Hallo. Hugli speaking,” he said. ” Hope you hadn’t gone 
to bed, huL I thought you’d like to know I’ve traced it. Place 
calletl Clialdean in Hampsliire. I’m going dow’n there to- 
morrow first thing and I’ll give you a ring as soon as I get back.” I 
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CHAPTER FOURTEEN 


He made an early start. By ten o’clock he was pretty well 
clear of the London traffic, driving hard along the Portsmouth 
road. Before noon he came by a narrow road that wound through 
a fold high up in the great whale-back Downs beyond Peters- 
field to a solitary sign-post. It pointed to an even narrower, 
rougher track that climbed the open sun-scorched down and 
announced in weather-worn letters “ Chaldean f-m.” 

Merrow changed gear to take the sharp rise, but he stopped 
at the top where the road dropped as steeply to a cluster of 
white walled houses set about a little round-towered church, 

and he looked on Chaldean. ,• i n i * 

It seemed immensely remote, a forgotten little village lost 

in the solitude of the bare rolling downs, and, as carefully he 

began the descent, he was wondering what it would have to 

He'Ttopped again a minute later, for at a sharp turn in the 

road he came upon the cottage of the photograph. 

There was no mistaking it. The ground behind dropped 
steeply and there was the top of the church tower showing above 
h ft was shabby. There was an untidy chicken run ^long one 
side of the garden and a roughly written notice fixed to the gate 
told that “ Teas and Minerals could be had withm. 

Merrow decided at once. He pulled the car into the bank 

“"a voun^ fiL^f^rcksed. be-lipsticked wom^ came to the 
opt dtf as he went up the path. Merrow said, -Good-morning. 

Have you got any gmger beer ? 

The woman Would you like to ’ave it in the 

^rdfnT” indicted an iron table with a few cheap chairs 

about it, set under an ancient apple tree. 

Merrow agreed and sat waiting and wondermg. 

The womfn’s voice was of the towns ; so were her dress and 
The vom probably who would have no memories 

T?hrcottaee ten yeare and more ago, ^d she seemed so 
of the cottage te ^ ^ 

Sh °dlpt“ed"' But h^triedVo get her to talk when 
place, on 1 might know something. 

*^He™egan with a comment on the prettiness of the situation, 
“n ^ouXn’t I'efa'lo? ofl^ople here, I suppose,” he went on. 


“ Oh, I don’t know,” she said. ” We don't do too bad. It’s 
early yet. Mostly ‘ikers. You’d be surprised what a lot of 
’iking there is. They come to see the church. Got a round 
tower and supposed to be ver)' special. Like a picture post 
card of it ? ” 

“ I would before I go. As a matter of fact I came to see the 
church. I had a friend who used to know this' place years ago 
and told me about it. Have you been here long ? ” 

“ Me — no.” She threw away a cigarette she had been smoking 
and Merrow offered another. She took it with a friendly “ Ta.” 

” Me ; I wouldn’t like to live ’ere, would you ? Not always, 
I mean. My ’ome’s Pompey — that’s Portsmouth. I’ve just 
come out to ’ave a week or two’s ’oliday while my ’usband’s 
away, and I give Mrs. Boon a ’and like. But I shouldn’t like to 
liv’e ’ere. Give me the creeps.” 

“ Pretty lonely in the winter, I should think, if you’re not 


used to it.” 

” You’ve said it,” she laughed. 

” But I suppose Mrs. Boon’s used to it.” 

” Slie — gawd, yes. She’s lived ’ere all ’er life.” 

” What, not in this cottage ? ” 

” No. She ain’t been ’ere more’n three or four years. There 
was a doctor used to live ’ere before that. Not an ordinary 
doctor, if you know what I mean, but a London chap : Doctor 
Argent. ’£ used to come down for the week-end and all that. 
But some years ’e wouldn’t come more’n once or twice, some- 
times not at all. Mrs. Boon — Ma, I calls her — used to come 
in to oblige when ’c did come down and when ’e give it up she 
l)ought it oil im, so she tells me.” 

" Was he here long ? ” Merrow asked casually. 

" Ma ’ud know : I don’t. Bui 1 think so, because she’d been 
obliging 'iin tor a vear or iw<» I do know. I'll ask ’er if you like.” 

“ Do,” Merrow s.iid. ” And bring me some post cards.” 

I'lie woman lunged away anil Morrow’s eyes followed her. 
She was a vulgar, soplusticatcd little thing who might have 
been pretty il slie hadn’t messed herself up with bad make-up 
and cheap llashy clothes. But she had been useful, and “ Ma,” 
with a bit of luck, was going to be more useful. Hurriedly he 
devised a he to tell ” Ma ” it it were necessary. 
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Site came out to him alone ; a plump, homely body. She 
was .ill smiles ami she gave liim a heaven-sent opportunity. 

” Good-morning, sir.” slie said. ” Are you the gentleman 
Lil says used to know Doctor .-Vrgent ? ” 

too 


“ Well, no, I can’t say that,” Merrow replied. “ But I had 
a friend who knew this cottage years ago, but whether that was 
in Doctor Argent’s time, I’m not sure. I have a picture of the 
place if you’d like to see it.” 

“ Why, thank you, sir,” Mrs. Boon wiped her hands on her 
apron, and he produced the photograph. She took it and a 
reminiscent smile spread slowly over her rubicund face. 

“ If it isn’t poor Miss West,” she said. “ Fancy that now, 
after all these years. Such a nice young lady, poor dear. How 

is she, sir ? Is she ” She hesitated. 

“ She’s dead,” Merrow said. 

“ I was afraid so,” Mrs. Boon shook her head lugubriously. 
“ What was it, sir — the old trouble ? ” 

” No. She died accidentally.” 

” Well, I am glad to hear that. And did she get all right. 
He, the doctor, always said she would, but I had me doubts.” 
Again the lugubrious shake of her head. “ When they get it 
bad as that they don’t often.” 

” What was her trouble,” Merrow asked suddenly. “ I only 
knew her very slightly and she never spoke of it.” 

“ Didn’t you know ? Well, the doctor he always called it a 
nervous breakdown— but we knew what it was in the village. 

You couldn’t help it.” _ 

“ What ? ” Merrow tried to keep his intense curiosity out 

of his voice. , ..... 

The woman raised her arm in the motion ot drinking. 

“ I mean,” she said, “ Mr. Elphick at the Crown he was 

asked not to serve her. Nor he didn’t, the poor young thing. 

Couldn’t hardly have been more than one and twenty. Very 

sad, I call it. Like a disease. But she did get over it after all, 

^‘^Mermw said dully, “ Yes, she got over it,” though he was 
wondering as he spoke if she had. For this revelation seemed 

to make so many obscure things clearer. . , , 

Tanet Warren a dipsomaniac explamed much — her moods, 
her abrupt disappearances. He recalled how at first he had 
thought that drink was her trouble yet he had never suspected 
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^ He said “ Mrs. Boon, I wonder if you’d tell me a little more 
about Miss West’s life here. She’s dead now jnd-welh a very 
dear friend of hers is a friend of mme and I think she d like to 


vague and unconvincing reason but it satisfied 


know.” 

It was a 

cm" ' tell you a lot. sir.” she said. “ except ^e poor young 
thing came down here to the doctor’s cottage With a nurse. Miss 


IVIarshall, and it was give out that she was a friend of the doctor’s 
as had had a bad illness and had got this nervous breakdown. 
And about nvo nights afterwards she goes into the Crown j'ust 
before closing time and buys a bottle of whisky. Mr. Elphick, 
he didn’t think much of it until Miss IVIarshall knocks him up 
to know if the young lady’s been there, and they finds her early 
next morning sleeping in Bolt’s Wood and the bottle empty.” 

“ How very sad,” Merrow said. 

“ That it was, sir. We was all sorry : it’s not like a chap getting 
drunk and all that. But her, a young lady ! And that wasn’t 
the only time. Of course Mr. Elphick wouldn’t serve her again 
after that, and sometimes she’d offer the chaps and the children 
money to go and get it for her. But Mr. Elphick soon tumbled 
to that. Then for weeks ..she’d be all right until you heard she’d 
got away again and got it at the Plough at Hurstholt, or the 
Icing’s Head over at Little Penleigh — that’s six miles away — 
ajid once she was picked up by the police in Paulton Market, 
so bad, sir. she couldn’t stand.” 

Merrow was badly shocked. This story was a horrible one 
and he would glatlly have heard no more of it. But he had to 
go on. 

” And yet in the end, Mrs. Boon, she got over it,” he said. 

” I'hat’s a real comfort to me to know iliat, sir. It just shows. 
Doctor Argent must have been a very clever man.” 

” lie must have been. How long ago was it she was here ? ” 

“ Why, it ’ud be eleven or twelve years quite. I know my 
Alfie left school while she was here. That ’ud make him four- 
teen and he’s twentv-six now.” 

While they were talking the girl had returned from the cottage 
and stood listening, a bunch of post cards in her hands. Merrow 
felt that he could not continue discussing Janet’s tragedy before 
her loo, and he asked casually if Airs. Boon recognised the 
figures in the b.ickgrouiul of the photograph. 

She screwed up her cj'cs. 

Wliy, yes, sir,” she said. ” That’s Nurse Marshall and 
very good it is of her loo, if it is small. .And so it is of the doctor, 
though it’s a pity he’s got his face turned away. Such a nice 
f.iee he IkkI, so kind.’’ 

“ Let’s 'ave a look, Ma,” the girl said, and taking the print 
stared at it tor some moments. But her only comment was 
” Cor I I'unny looking clothes, aren’t they. But I do like the 
way er ’air’s done. Suits er style.” 

iXleriow had hearil enough. He took back the picture and 
returned it to his pocket. 1 hen dismissing the subject in vague 
terms he began to inspect the post cards, asking questions about 
the chuicli and the village. 
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Presently he finished his drink, paid what he owed and left 
them, saying with stupid heartiness, “ I must look in again 
next time I come to Chaldean.” 

“ That’s right, sir,” Mrs. Boon said, smiling. “ Always glad 
to see you.” 

The girl, lighting another cigarette, said cheerily, “ Bye bye.” 


Over bread and cheese and a pint of beer Morrow picked up 
a few more details about Doctor Argent at the “ Crown.” 
Elphick had gone and the new landlord had mere hearsay to 
retail. But he had heard of the doctor. 

“ Used to have a sort of home at one time in that cottage top 
of the hill,” he said. “ Funny old things going on there, too, 
sometimes from what I’ve heard. Dottles and drunks, if you 
know what I mean, sir. But I’m glad it’s gone now. You don’t 
want that sort of place in a village — sets a bad example.” 

By patient questioning Merrow discovered as much as lie 
could about the residents of the neighbourhood. There were 
no what the landlord called, gentry living in the village, and 
but for a couple of week-end cottages owned by townsfolk who 
had come in his time the inhabitants were all farmers or 

engaged on the land. ; i ji j 

Merrow asked about the parson, but Horne, the landlord, 

told him that he too was a newcomer who lived at Hurstholt, 
a village three miles off, and that when the old rector died last 

year the two parishes had been united. . u v j 

^ There was nothing more to be done at the moment. He had 
discovered much— a sad and tragic much— and on his drive 
back to London he sorted out his information in his mind and 
realised that though he might know Janet Warren s terrible 
story he was no nearer tracing a man called Charlton nor dis- 
covering by whom and how she had been blackmailed. 

Whv w4 pretty obvious. He probably had heard but a small 
nart of Janet’s history. If when she was supposed to be under 
Control she could be found by the police in a market town hope- 
lessly drunk tiicre were doubtless even less savoury incidents 

Ami ^someone knew of the incidents. Somebody knew the 
whole sordid stor>' and had threatened to expose her unless she 

filthy scheme became dearer. Janet had undoubtedly 
been cured of her dipsomania or she could never have succeeded 
L she had done in her art. She had changed her name and 
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identity. The drink-sodden Helen West had died and an ac- 
complished painter, Janet Warren, had been bom. 

Yet the somebody who knew all this had waited his time 
until he could best capitalize his knowledge. And, quite clearly, 
that time had come when Janet’s engagement had been an- 
nounced. It was then for the first time, as Gwen had said, that 
Janet had received the blackmailer’s demand. 

But who was the somebody ? Who could have exploited the 

wretched story ? 

Doctor Argent ? Nurse Marshall ? Surely both of them would 
be above suspicion. Of course everyone in Chaldean and pro- 
bably many people in the neighbourhood knew of her trouble 
when she was at the cottage, bm would they know of her change 
of name and identity ? That must have been made very care- 
fully. And anyhow, as Merrow saw it, country folk were not 
skilled in the art of blackmail, and Janet’s persecutor was un- 
doubtedly a cunning and experienced man. 

Charlton ? How did he come into it ? Merrow should have 
asked if the name were known round Chaldean. But old Webb 
might have news to help him there. Of course Janet must have 
had friends in her past life. Disreputable friends too. It was 
among them that he would probably find the man he was seek- 
ing. But how was he to get knowledge of those friends of twelve 
years and mere ago ? 

There seemed but one answer to that question. He gave that 
answer to Gwen Darcy when late that afternoon he sat talking 
to her in her flat in a quiet old-fashioned street off the Brompton 
Road. 

Gwen, looking inexpressibly sad as she listened to his painful 
story, said : 

“ W'^hatever friends she may have had then I know she cut 
entirely free of them, I saw everyone who came to see her. And 
now I understand why she never spoke of any relations or of 
any friends of her past. I sometimes wondered why — but it’s so 
obvious now. But one thing, Hugh, I can swear to. She was 
cured and absolutely cured. I never saw a sign of anything, and 
I told you, she loathed spirits. And she only went back to them 
at the very end. I wonder who this doctor was, and how she 
knew him. 

“ That’s what you’ve got to go and ask him, Gwen,” Merrow 
said. ” He’s n .r only chance. We must find him and you must 
make hir . 
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CHAPTER FIF'PEEN 


“ We must find him ” had seemed an easy task to Merrow when 
he spoke. But when he made the first obvious attempt to do 

so, it began to present difficulties. 

He started with the London telephone directory, and found 
there four Doctor Argents, and none of them might be the man 
they sought. Indeed, as he began to realise then, the Argent 

of Chaldean might not still be alive. ... 5 

More snags arose. How was Gwen to approach these doctors . 
She could hardly call on a complete stranger and say, ‘‘ Did you 
treat Helen West for dipsomania twelve years ago i ISo re- 
putable doctor would listen to her it she did. 

Gwen saw that point and made a suggestion. ^ 

“ I’m going to ask Doctor Danvers, she said. He was 
very fond of Janet, and I told him what I was ping to do, and 
though he tried to put me off I don’t see that he can very wel 
refuse to help. I’m going to ask him anyhow. Her hand went 

°^It^seemed'a^sound idea to Merrow and he listened while she 

you to help me,” she said bluntly. “ Wh^?— No, 
I can’t explain on the ’phone but may I corne round ? Yes, now 
—And I’m going to bring an old friend with me, Mr. Merrow 

Yes Thank you so much, we’ll corne at ope. 

Thev were at Danvers’ house ten minutes later. 

Doclor Luke Danvers in his copult.ng room in a gaunt 
uocior Turner Square, Chelsea, struck Merrow as 

\jctonan j and old-fashioned than he had done 

Han a. wnford. And .hough 

"uWnhrderln/Xy Gwen had brought him. 
a t. . int^.Hnetion : “ This is Hugh Merrow who owns the 
Black Boy at Wilford, where poor Janet went before she killed 
heSelf ” did not make him any more e^y. thoph Gwe» d d 
add “ I’ve known Hugh for years and I went to school with 

‘"'Luke Danvers bowed formally and waited with patient appre- 

hepion to learn ffiereasrni^ofhe^rQ^^^^ startled Merrow 

did the doctor. But he realised a few minutes later 
as much ^ It good. The utter candour of her un- 

Lpec?cd attack shook the doctor’s long cultivated professional 



caution. She said, “ Doctor, it’s about Janet. Did you know she’d 

been a dipsomaniac ? ” , tt /a r j 

Luke Danvers jumped as though he’d been shot. He Hushed 

and stammered : 

“ Re-re-really, Miss Darcy I Re-re-really 1 What a terrible 
thing to say ! What on earth could have made you make such 
an outrageous statement ? ” 

“ But it’s true, doctor : perfectly true. I only wondered if 
you knew it. I didn’t until this afternoon. Hugh found out.” 

“ I refuse to credit the statement and I refuse to discuss it,” 
the doctor said, still shaken and perturbed.^ “ And I cannot 
understand, sir, why you should seek to denigrate the name of 
an unhappy and distinguislied lady who was both a friend of 
mine and of this lady’s.” He turned a pair of angry eyes on 
Hugh Merrow. 

Unconsciously Merrow followed Gwen’s method. 

“ It is a fact, sir,” he said shortly. ” It is no question of 
blackening the lady’s name. I made the discovery at Miss 
Darcy’s request — Gwen, you’d better explain,” 

Danvers looked furious. 

‘‘ Yes, I think it does need explanation,” he said acidly. 

Gwen was unrufllcd. 

“ I felt certain you diiln’t know, doctor, and I’m sure I never 
suspected it. And what’s more she was cured. But I’ve got to 
find the man who cured lier. He was a Doctor Argent. I want 
you to help me find him.” 

Again the old man was startled. 

“ This is preposterous,” he said. “ And let me tel! you again, 
young lady, I ean see that you arc determined to persist in your 
regrettable — cr — obsession, and I deprecate it most strongly.” 

“ I know you do, doctor. But you’re wrong, and I’m going 
on with it. And if you can help it will make it that much easier. 
Oihcnvise I shall have to call on every Doctor Argent there is 
till I find him.” 

“ But — but — but surely you don’t want to spread this — 
this infamous libel on ovir dear, dead friend ” 

“ Nothing can hurt Janet now,” the girl interrupted quietly. 
“ But that’s what I’m going to do. I’ve got to ^ow all the 
facts, you see.” 

” No, I don’t,” the doctor snapped. “ And I can tell you 
this, no meilical man would discuss his patients with you, so 
you’ll be wasting your time.” 

He liad walked over to the window and stood, hands behind 
bis back gai:ing with annoyed expression at the parched foliage 
in the =5 juare. Prcscritly he swung round and spoke more 
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" What grounds have you for making this deplorable alle- 
gation ? ’* he asked. ^ . , , _ , 

“ Mr. Merrow can tell you, doctor, Gwen said, and Merrow 

told him. ..... • • u- 

Luke Danvers listened, frowning. But he was regaming his 
• 

^^I*f vour information be true, sir, the story were far better 
forgotten,” he said. “ Nothing but harm can come from raking 
up the ashes of this dead tragedy. That is my considered opinion 

and I express it most gravely. 

GwL^put in patiently, “ Doctor Danvers, need we go into 
that agahf ? Somebody drove Janet to kill herself and I m going 
to do my best to see Ihat he drives no other miserable woman 

‘““Sentimental twaddle!” Danvers exclaimed. “A most 

deplorable public scandal has been 

iT.r»wn hilt for vour vour incomprehensible desire to 

m-ir-Zg k to thJ wor/d. Miss D^rcy. I have to speak 

plainly, but k would appear that my feelings are not to be con- 

sidered nor my advice taken.” 

T^m <;nrrv doctor, but i m going on. 

“ vZ wdi. All 1 can do then is, at .least to prevent your 

this horrible story unnecessarily. If hit. Merrow s 
spreading this l ombK^ most likely man for you to ap- 

gosstp I you. he will not discuss 

r^rmattef wkh doubt tndeed if he, would admit any 

knowledge of ‘,. 3 ’ ^a’^Z'^Zeked, Doctor Danvers. 

Street, Cavendish ^ >. Danvers demanded. 

“ How did you find that out book, but I didn’t 

« He was one t _e^ admir^ed the unperturbed way 

served one too, the ,,.„rolof?ists But I doubt very much 
eminent .of our y-^-S" for some weeks yet.. And I 

if you will find bir P. , weeks you will consider my 

IZkeTnd ZTthis' unple^ant search. That is all I can do 

for you. Good-day to you. 
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Danvers gave them both a cold bow, opened his consulting 
room door, and they were dismissed. 


2 


Gwen giggled as she climbed into Merrow’s car. 

“ I rather shook up the old boy, I’m afraid,” she said, 

“ You did,” he agreed. 

“ I had to. I’ve done it before. It’s the only way to deal with 
him. But it came off. And, Hugh, didn’t it occur to you that 
he knew all about Jane’s trouble ? ” 

” No — I don’t know that it did. Why ? ” He started the car 
and they ran slowly through the square towards the Fulham 


Road. 

‘‘ Because for one thing he never denied it. He bluffed and 
blustered and the poor old dear was obviously terribly upset, 
but he couldn’t bring himself to say anything more defmite 
il^an that he refused to admit it, or something like that. I rather 
liki.d him for it. But I can see a lot of things more clearly now 
— his special interest in Janet. He really was fond of her. But, 
of course, she told him ; you’d be a fool if you didn’t tell your 
doctor a thing like that, and I believe now she was always sort 
of under his observation. That’s why he was for ever dropping 


in. 


” Yes,” Merrow said. ” I see what you mean. And that may 
account for his sudden surrender. I mean the way he suddenly 
named this Sir Philip Argent. That made me think he knew 
who we were after all the time. And when he found he couldn’t 
friglucn you off he gave in. But if he knows Argent I wouldn’t 
put it above him to telephone him and warn him. You know 
what doctors are ; all that mustn’t tell business. But he’s 
damned well got to tell.” 

Gwen said, “ He has. And look here, Hugh, let’s go along 
to Chandos Street now — at once. We might get in before old 
Danvers docs telephone, if you’re right:” 

Merrow nosed the car through the early evening traffic north- 
Nvard to the Park. He agreed with Gwen’s plan and they discussed 
means of getting at .Argent if he refused at first to talk. Merrow 
had an acq\iaii>tancc, a Harley Street brain specialist, who he 
thouglit might help. Gwen said that if the worst came to the 
worst she would threaten to go to Scotland \^ard again with 
her new facts. ” And you know doctors loathe getting mixed up 
with that sort of publicity,” she added. 

But at Chandos Street they saw at once that they had run up 
against one of the snags old Danvers had foretold. The house 
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was shut up, blinds were down and the whole place wore an 

air of desertion. , . r\ . 

“ Still there must be a caretaker or something. Doctors 

can’t leave their houses entirely empty when they go on holiday. 

Leave this to me. I’m going to try ” Morrow said 

He left the car and went up the broad steps to the front door 
with a jaunty air. A ring at the bell brought the answer he had 
half expected. A woman came from the basement door and 
peered up to see who the caller might be. Merrow greeted hcr 
with an e^y cheeriness that surprised and amused Gwen. 

“Oh good-evening,” he said, leaning over the railings 

“ ^ r:'e7nly go7 a 

to^see him before I left. When will he be back. * ^ not a patient, 

His srniie p ,voman’s first embarrassment at being 

Sirv^mdT-rring.'‘'shriud"™me balf-way op the area steps 

to talk. . . jjj seventeenth of Sep- 

,„b*"r .-“S's'trsp 1” 

I shan’t be here on Mo"da^ anyway, 1 

spoke as though the na y wonder if I could 

and she tried to pretend that it dic^^^ r.ow t 

rown°'''A/e'';o"’u°"i;td'’m";.v; m" b^l ohday address f ” 

■■ Well, no, sin I5“‘ °f “"fjnnUhe <|'ay' after to-morrow. 
.. No good. He , ee him^ It's a great dis- 

Oh, well, I will write but ^ J ® ,_^train a point.” His 

appointment. hi jingled some sifter. •' Don't 

warn Tgel ;^o‘'‘fntrtrouble, you know but lots of people must 

'^¥rre*womi?eyes''tnt‘ m a'^loople of half-crowns in Mer- 

I! .s '5'£ 

Heathergate.^Oldlord. .< j thought so. Thank you 

“Golfing, a deal of disappomtmeni. -'Vnd 

very much, Thank vou thank you. Good-evening. 

Hl'’llft h°er wlthTfriendly n'od ^nd another cheery smile and 

^'=j.°‘ri?kld‘\t,” he said. " He's at Oldford, That's not more 
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than fifteen miles from the Black Boy. Cunous how ^ this 
business centres there.” 

“ It is — very curious,” she said thoughtfully. 
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« 

Hugh Merrow drove back to Wilford that night. There was 
nothing more he could do in London, and whatever news old 
Webb might have of Charlton he would send it to the Black 
Boy, and after all the Black Boy was his job. 

Gwen decided to come down the next day, by way of Old- 
ford. But if she were unable to get an interview with Argent 
she would stay on at Oldford till she did. Gwen Darcy was a 
very determined young woman. 

Aierrow rang Stephen Paternoster from his club to say he 
might not be back before midnight, had an early meal there, 
and looked up Argent in the reference books while he ate 
it. 


The books had nothing of particular interest to tell, though 
Merrow was interested to see that the doctor had studied in Paris 
and held French degrees as well as his English ones. He was a 
younger man than he had expected — only forty-one, married 
with two children. He had published several bool^ on alcoholism 
and obscure nervous diseases, and “ Who’s Who ” recorded his 
recreations ns painting and golf. 

A mental reaction set in when he started on the road. His 
earlier excitement and optimism faded and a mood of depression 
had seized him in the latter part of the drive. Things always 
seemed to lead to a dead end. 

Even if Argent told Gwen all she wanted to know, where did 
it get them ? Even if old ^^’ebb sent him the fullest details of 
C liarlton’s business career, where did it get them ? The job was 
too big ; it was a policeman’s work, and though he and Gwen 
might make a score of discoveries about Janet Warren’s past, 
so far .'IS he could see they would never trace her blackmailer 
nor find proofs that woulil persuade the police to take action. 

The old inn was sleeping serenely in the brilliant moonlight 
when at length he turned into the yard. He hadn’t met a souU 
since he had left W'ilborough, and the whole countryside seemed 
wrapped in the most profound and lovely peace. He felt a resent- 
iiKin agiinst h-net Warren. Why in hell had she chosen to 
ci'n.e t*) iliis ; sant old inn to foul it with a trail of crime and 
tnvstcrv an ! .,udi<.l tragedv ? 

Ho p' • ihe c.ar away and went to the front door. A light in 
the ,,dd him that Stephen was still abovit and he was glad 

ot ii. U '.\ould be a relief to have a drink and a chat with the 
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old iellow before he went to bed ; it would get his mind off 

^“\Ih^*^St*ephen,” he said. “ I’m back, you see. Hope you 

^^N^^sir^ no!^ ?’ve just been clearing up. I hope you enjoyed 
your Id’tle t’rip to London.” Paternoster gave him a welcoming 

I had a busy time tliough, and Fm glad to be home 

m lor a glass oi snci y M,,mher Two cenlleman named 

^ .ee. a^ M., nme. ti. 

Sy'I’he wtlen oveT^Blrrilord market to-day. He thougitt 
’'“Merrow wi"gbd to know. At least Bailey was not going to 

“xLT^sarquledy chatting of little sin, pie things until the 

grandfather in the hall struck „ 

Merrow went up to bed and slept soundly. 


CHAPTEIt SIXTEEN 


Gwen DaecVs night was 

much on her mmd, and ag.tu she 

"sr.;!. "■ " S ''d".si.''’;s:.S 

would be syrnpathetic 0 p P j nine. 

impatient and mare a dozen plans on the journey 

Gwen drove T„ent how she would force him to 

about how she would find . g b l,jm to tel her 

^rourjait'et'd/spitelh: bogey of professional etiquette, and she 

-r ‘he ^Pt^ihg ^skij. of ^^^^htae 

town just before noon she oveitoo^^ g P j „ 

'di'rtcb:;. "urned rutted efrt track across open breesy 



hcathland and stopped again to enquire of a fisherman at yhich 
of the two or three biggish bungalows some distance ihead 
Sir Philip Argent lived. 

The man looked hot and sweaty. He was hatless, in blue 
jersey and old and shapeless grey trousers, and he carried a 
string of fresh caught fish in his hand. 

He said, “ It's the furthest one, that queer looking shack 
with the green tiled roof, and if you’re going there I’d be grate- 
ful for a lift. My car’s broken down in the town. I’m Argent, 
bv the way.” 

'Gwen’s surprised “You’re Sir Philip Argent? brought a 
smile to his sun-tanned face. 

“ I suppose I don’t look exactly professional,” he laughed. 
“ But I am. I’ve been trawling.” He climbed in beside her. 
“ Were you coming to see me or my wife ? If it’s my wife, she’s 
away for the day.” 

“ I was coming to see you,” she said. 

“ Then you’d be Miss Darcy,” he answered quietly. 

Gwen all but g.ispcd. 

“ How on earth did you know ? ” she exclaimed. 

Argent chuckled. 

“ I had a long and rather confused telephone call from a 
Doctor D.invers last night. He warned me about you.” 

•• 'I'lien — but, Sir Philip — did he tell you why I wanted to 
see you ? I mean, he can’t have told you everything. I’m 
ten ii^lv sorry to bother you, but ” 

Argent had become suddenly grave. 

“ You’re not going to bother me, Miss Darcy,” he said. 
“ l-'rom what Danvers says I am more than anxious to talk to 
YOU. You see, I had a very particular interest in Miss — Miss 
W .MTcn. 1 hope you will talk to me quite freely about her.” 

All uiwonsciously Gwen murmured from her heart, “ Thank 
God.” 
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I leathorgatc was a big mo<lern bungalow: all roof and win- 
dows. But Its position was superb. 

It stood in open heathland on the summit of a gentle rise 
from the main road, and bevond, the land fell away sharply to 
s.iliings an ! mud fiats tliat fringed a wide tidal river. 

Aiije' *t her on the veranda of a spacious living room. 
H - bi a ckeanter of sherry and a box of cigarettes and 

s- “ i mil have to leave you to amuse yourself while I go 
and rcaK.Vf hsh scales liom n^ysclf. Do make yourself at home. 
As a tiiatter ot laei vv'u’ve come on a very fortunate day, my wife 


and family have gone on a picnic, so we shall be undisturbed. 

Gwen s^at for a%ime enjoying her sherry ^ H 

view Towards the town the river was alive with the 

time haze. , , rAnm itself. There 

Presently s,ern professional medical 

was nothing about it to sug„ r of the 

consultant. The few she went inside to 

neighbouring country. T jhe chimney-piece another 

inspect them more closely, i unusual, full of colour and 

picture drew her ^^^cntion. bearded man seated on 

f a'lonr'yenow 

It was a remarkably clever j j, too. Almost she 

Artd there was suddenly .t came to her 

felt that she had seen ■« betor ^ , poking very young and 

The man— of course he 'v.^ ^ g photograph he 

boyish. He he knew why it seemed [sm. lar 

had worn a beard. ,^35 ^^ptre than that with winch 

It was Janet s work b • doubt from Janet’s brush. 
^Vg?n/cTrittrthTrm tht she wi still lookmg at the 

glad youve 

to way.^ “ I f 1 ° me, what ? fourteen years ago, 
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S:rerw;sV,”^hesaid. “ Didn't you 

'^f.^^hTS'cTsV: yes, yes,” she said, ” and I knew it was 

her work.” , . , ^ others ”— he embraced the 

“ One couldn t m's'ske h^j the hand, “ are very small 

rest of the pictures with a sw p Now, 

beer. They’re my efforts. You won^^ „ 

come along, Miss Darcy, ^ some telling first, 

“ nt me To tell y°- ‘h.ng^J°“ ‘'E^r b^n trawling ? I’m no 

^r!nrE^-^?S 

;-!fe aLTys"^Vo\ hoU^That’s the secret.” He spoke with 


mock gravity. Hope. The finest nerve tonic in the world. 
When you’re trawling you always hope that the ne:rt haul is 
going to be a magnificent one, and when you haul, if it isn’t, 
you shoot 5'our net once more and go on hoping. We had some 
quite good hauls this morning, and I hope you re goin^ to stay 
and eat some of the catch with me. Lovely soles and quite fresh. 

I can guarantee that.” 

He had refilled her glass and poured himself out a drii^ while 
he was talking, and his matter-of-fact, friendly manner dispelled 
the last trace of self-consciousness in Gwen. 

” Nothing I should like more,” she said. 

” Good,” Argent replied. ” Now then, tell me all about it 
from the beginning. And don’t have any inhibitions because 
I probably know more about — Janet Warren’s — life than any- 
body in the world.” 
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Argent settled himself in a long chair and lit a cigarette with 
the air of a man who was looking forward to a good long gossip. 

Gwen began. ‘‘ Sir Philip, I’m trying to find out who drove 
Janet to kill herself.” 

Argent said with apparent unconcern, ” You think she did, 
do you ? It did seem rather like that. Wliat are your theories ? ” 

But he was not unconcerned. His whole manner and almost 
every word he spoke was studied ; the result of long experience. 
Philip Argent had come to fame very largely because of his 
ability to make people talk to him naturally. He dramatised 
nothing. lie had the faculty of making the gravest and most 
distressing things appear ordinary. That was why his patients 
seldom kept any confession from him. They never knew that 
he was a finished actor. 

” Well, you see ” Gwen went on, and Argent with an odd 

question here, an apt comment there, sometimes \vith no more 
than a shake of the head, extracted from Gwen details of Janet. 
Warren’s life of which she was hardly conscious that she was 
aware. 

And more than that, he had made her feel that she was talking 
of some stranger’s case. And because of that he got facts un- 
tinged by personal prejudice or affection. 

She finished at last and his spell for the moment weakened. 
She did become personal. She looked up and thought she read 
scepticism in his keen grey eyes. 

” Well, that’s all I can tell you,” she said. ” I suppose you 
think I’m a fool to feel this way .about it, but I do.” 

” On the contrary,” he answered instantly, ” I do not see 
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tow you could view the matter in any oAcr and I 

most wholeheartedly of your determmation. 

more. Do you know it’s over ten years smce I last spoke to 

? ” He had made her forget herself again. 

»We ^ad a compact. We were never to 
for one reason. I'll tell you that reason m ^ 
you lived with her for over three years you say. You knew 

intimately. Tell ine, what did she drink ? 

** You mean — drink ? ” . . , 

Yes, Ever see her touch spirits . 

» Never. She loathed them.” He nodded ^ A little wine, 

sometimes beer, but t^hen she was alone nMh^g. _ 

“ No secret nipping. No signs of hangovers 
“ fn ''normal spirits, always. Not unexpectedly cheerful or 

"•‘pL?Icdf normal’ until this beastly, business began. She 
was always quiet and Tj^[^nieht she’d gone for the 

ss‘>z;ts. iit. - 

He s'’atd ^e seemed to cmve “ “ .t"'? ” 

I mean it didn t make her i j Ue But she must have been 
Ah. Not obvious ; it wouMn t be.^^Buj 

up against something bad. She was a tighter : 

thing in the world I d * You think she chucked her 

I have good reason ^n^ 'bat.^^Y^^.^^ ^ j, 

hand in because she w^ Hekn-I must call her Helen-would 
not so sure that I “gre . to her fianc6 

have been far more likely m te ^ 

and t^ke the chance , You know,^ f 1 ,,^ y„o. 

p'jrienced woman I g ? j rneaiy-mouthed. 

She’s dead. ^"hinrvou may drag to light. I’m going 

If SI u^^rs.’^ Sid I hink you'll understand that 

if 

‘'‘Irfentfachedforanother cigarette and went on in the same 
perfectly '“s^'a year or so after I'd qualified, quite 

fifteen years ago She w j a student ^ he 

“’^'ferhXm'^nd ffo^ties^had interested me. I went to 



take a further course, but I didn’t spend all my time in the 
hospitals. I dabbled a bit in painting myself and I got in with 
one of the wilder painting sets. They interested me, and, you re 
going to find me brutally frank, I found among them ^es to 
study, dopes and drunks, and mixing with them as I did 1 
learned a lot of things I should never have learned in clinics or 
consulting rooms. I saw them at it, I got to know causes and 
symptoms ; I won’t weary you with technical details but I 
assure you that what I saw was painful— but immensely helpful, 
ril only put it this way: doctors as a i^le only see patients 
when the harm is done, I saw and studied it being done. A 
form of vivisection, if you like.” 

Gwen was listening intently. 

“ I see,” she said. I can understand.” 

“ I wouldn’t have told you it I hadn’t been sure of that,” 
he said. ” Now, Helen, she was clever. I don’t claim to have 
foreseen how clever she was going to be, but I liked her work 
and I liked her. But she was drinking too much. It was, I 
think, more to keep in with the crowd than for any true craving, 
shall I say, and I hoped it would pass. I tried to pull her up 
once or twice, but it wasn’t much good. Then I came back to 
England. When 1 returned to Paris for a holiday a year later 
slu^had gone straight down and gone fast. She was a real dipso- 
maniac. It was shocking. She hardly ever painted and her 
work was rotten when she did. She had spent all her money, 
she was living anywhere and anyhow with the very dregs of 
ilic art crowd. She had been in prison and — well. I’ll spare 
you the horrible details — but about the third night I was there 
she was run in again. So I bought her.” 

“ You what ? ” Gwen’s question came in sharp amazement. 

“ I bought her — as a case to try experiments on. She was 
just what I wanted, young, her condition was still acute, not 
clironic. I thought I could cure her. I appeared at the court, 
paid her fine and made mysclt responsible lor her. The fact 
that I held French degrees helped. She was too exhausted and 
loo callous to care what happened to her though, mark you, and 
this is important, even then there were no suicidal symptoms. 
I put her with a doctor friend, gave her some immediate treat- 
ment and pulled her round a bit, then I told her what I was 
going to do with her. I offered her five pounds a week and board 
and lodging tor a year to come to England and let me treat her. 
Ferliaps I didn’t put it quite as brutally as that, but that was the 
sense ol ilie offer.” He smiled. 

And she agreed ? ” Gwen queried, still in a bewildered way. 

She agreed. She was in no condition to do anything else. 
She was under drugs ; she had been sober for a week and she 
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was weak, depressed and ill. But again there were no suicidal 
tendencies. W course she had no intention of keeping to the 
bargain ; she told me so later. But she was penniless 

pounds a week to her meant lots of brmdy. too ■ 

Lee, and I placed her in a cottage I had just bought at Chaldean, 

waf : ha^rbrn^SS'-competent woman. I knew her 
work and admired it. And then I med ^ 

oh-damn. 

Precisely. It wa^. ^ad a devU ^oj^a ^tim^e ™th her a_t 

restore the patients will . u ^ ^vill power grew, 

cured. She had lapses many ° ‘h'tm but the n ^^P B 

She had an amazing nearly two years 

determination ^o^ths of that time she was 

before I let her go, and the ^j;^"Xn in a small nursing 

cured and working again. ..j.uv enoueh at Shinglemouth, 

home in which I was interested, before that 

the place you've been speaking of. ^ Buyhat^^_^ 

Ugly hotel was built. She j experiment go 

tLJi-I had to test "’y/roT psycLlo^cal reasLs 1 got her to 
free into the world. tik Ja new name and a new identity, 

agree to kill Helen West. To nothing of the old life to 

I wanted as far as Po^^ible to g ^ . ^be had 

remember. Not even he with none of her old acquain- 

no near relatives and was in touch to New 

tances. She went with I saw her off and it 

York and worked there °^2ct ” He spoke very sadly. “ 

was then that we herself slipping-gomg back 

f promised me that if ev ^nd I believe 

to the drink again she Oihci^visc we were not to 

she would have kepi h^r P/"^‘ it was best. She wrote to 
meet. It '^as my idea and l a ^ j But I followed 

me from time to time, th«tig*i 1 d ^ I 

her career with the \y \ lethng me experiment with 

- “ " 

ter'd?plora"te^s.ate, who “ 0 '.”;^'“°;“ I wanted p^u 

to1^n?w\hi:?e"hings before^ to%nswer 

;:ru7quesrn could^suggest anybody who knew of 


her past and might be likely to have been blackmailing her 
about it.” 


Gwen Darcy nodded thoughtfully. Already she had begun 
to realise this difficulty. 

“ There were so many who might have — been capable of it, 
you mean ? ” she queried after a moment. 

“ Very many,” Argent said quietly. ” She had some utterly 
disreputable companions — of the underworld. Yet I do not feel 
so seriously concerned about them. I’ll tell you why. It was 
a long time ago : many of them must have doped or drunk 
themselves to death long since. I’hey were mostly foreigners, 
French, Poles, Russians, who would be most unlikely ever to 
have been able to trace Helen or to have wanted to at the time. 
Of course someone may have recognised her, and pierced her 
identity. It’s difiicult, as I say, but not insoluble.” 

Gwen cheered up : the man seemed to exude confidence. 

” We thought, Mr. Merrow and I, that it might have been 
some one at Chaldean, but now I’m wondering if it might not 
have been someone at this nursing home at Shinglemouth. 
It’s a queer coincidence how everything throws back to this 
ncighhourliood,” Gwen said. 

Argent rc torted bluntly, ” It’s significant. But I don’t believe 
in coincidences. I was thinking of Shinglemouth too.” 

” Coultl we trace who was there with her ? I mean if it wasn’t 
one of them it might be someone connected with them. This 
Mr. Charlton, for instance.” 

“ I may be able to help you there. I keep notes and a diary, 
but they re in London. Or I might be able to get in touch with 
Nurse Marshal)/’ 

” Yes, she might lielp,” Gwen said. 

• r •!/ Shinglemouth home, and when 

It failed I lost sight of her.” 

Oh, she ran it ? ” 

, excellent nurse for certain cases. But 

that didn t mean that she was a good business woman. I told 
her so, but she wouldn’t take my advice. I spend much of my 

rofi follow.” He smiled 

rather bleakly. But Im going to give you some now. Be 

patient, ’iou are trying to be a detective. I have met many 
p ofessional detectives m my time, and they would all give you 
that same advice. W ill you take it ? ” 

*■ I’ll try.” 

Good. Now then. The one definite person who stands out 
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in tills complex affair is Charlton. Have you any description 
of him ? ” 

“ No. Mr. Merrow may have, or may be getting one. And 
Milly Claxton could give it to us.” 

“ Patiently we must get that description. And now we’re 
• going to have lunch.” 

‘ And with that Philip Argent seemed to dismiss the whole 
matter from his mind. More, he almost made Gwen dismiss it 
> from hers. He got her talking about the lllack Boy and Hugh 
Merrow and his plans, and liow she was going to help him with 
f the decorating. And he said, ” Tell him I’m coming over to 
^ see this mar\'ellous inn soon.” 

3 They did talk a little more about Janet after lunch, but Argent 
^ did not encourage the subject, though he lauglied when he 
. said, “ Poor Doctor Danvers, he would be terribly shocked, 

3 I’m afraid, if he knew 1 hadn’t taken his advice.” 

• > “ He would be,” Gwen retorted. “ He’s rather a dear, but 

t ^ he can be a pompous old idiot. Still he was devoted to Janet, 
and it must have come as a terrible shock to him when we told 

him about her.” ' • , i , 

n “ Danvers knew her medical history. Argent said dryly. 

it “I told him when she went to Chelsea. He was only being 
i. professional. I kept closer tabs on her, as tlie Americans say, 
is than she suspected. That’s wliy I want to help you. 

He saw her into her car and gave her a final admonition not 


to be in too much of a hurry. 

j I shall be in London on Monday and I may have some 
suggestions to make when I’ve looked up my diary, he said, 
and she drove away in a curiously optimistic mood, though, ^ 
she had to admit to herself, but for having lieard the terrible 
story of Janet’s early life she had learned nothing to help m her 

quest. 


CHAPTER SEVENTEEN 


Merrow rather expected to hear from old John Webb by the 
nwrning.’s post. But no letter came and he was not sorry. The 
■^Tmight reaction was still upon him and he was revelling in 

the humdrum peace of the Black Boy. 

Pie had plenty of odd jobs to do about the inn, and he spent 

some time with the new visitor halfway through the morning. 
Mr. Ferdinand Pollock of Leicester, as the hotel register pro- 
claimed him, was an enthusiastic amateur photographer with 
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an ardent uninstructcd passion for old buildings and old inns, 
and a refreshing thirst for knowledge about the Black Boy’s 
history. 

Mr. Pollock took many pictures of the Black Boy, taking im- 
mense pains over some of the interior views, then at Stephen’s 
suggestion went off to take more views of Wilford Priory. 
Steplien even telephoned to get Mr. Baldock’s permission, 
since Pollock seemed diffident of trespassing on private property, 
as he put it. 

But Merrow’s peaceful morning ended about noon. There 
was a telephone call for him and he heard old John Webb’s 
voice at the other end of the wire. Webb spoke guardedly. 

“ Concerning that matter you were enquiring about, Mr. 
Hugh,” he said. ” I thought I’d rather spe^ than write about 
it. Go very, very carefully with Mr, C.” 

‘‘You’ve traced him then?” Merrow queried with aroused 
interest. ^ 

” I think so. I cannot be certain. But if he’s your man, I’d * 
leave him alone. He is no longer a practising solicitor. There 
was some trouble with his firm a few years ago. Logan and C. 
they were of Whitmore Chambers. As I understand there were 
no proceedings, but Logan decamped and was drowned some- 
where on Riviera. We have a client in Whitmore Chambers 
who remembers them well ; a small firm with little business, | 
and your Mr. C. had no very creditable reputation. A racing 
man, and that’s probably where his money went.” 

Where does he live ? ” Merrow asked. 

‘‘ I was just going to tell you,” Webb said reprovingly. " Don’t 
hurry me. Our client lives at Padstow Park, that new suburb 
out beyond Harrow, and he tells me that C. and his wife have 
recently taken a furnished house there. He tells me he sees C. 
sometimes at the local hotel, but he believes he is aw’ay holiday- 
making at the moment down in your part of the world.” 

” Down here ? Where ? ” 

On a yacht which I understand he keeps at a place called 
Wodenbridge.” 

M ? I know it, it’s not twenty miles from here.” 

I was saying it was in your part of tlie world,” old Webb 
rcpro\cd liirri again. ” Now, Air. Hugh, there are some things 
bv tier not said in detail, but I have gained the impression that 
All. C. has a questionable character in business matters. What 
Ills c.di'nt? is now I cannot say, but it would appear that from 
lime ' ’.me he is in funds and then again from time to time he 
1? r And that’s no kind of a man to have dealings with. That 
- .l ;ou will want to know, I think. As for the firm you spoke 
ol— hotel agency— It is perfectly respectable.” Webb became 


more human as he rang otf. “ Take my advice, Hughie,’ ^ he 
said, “ leave the person in question very much alone. He s a 

bad egg, a very bad egg.” 

And that from John Webb was a major damnation. 


That cautious old Webb knew a deal more than he had told, 
Merrow had no doubt. But the only way to get fuller details 
would be by seeing him face to face, and for a few moments 
Merrow debated going straight off to Lx)ndon to question him. 

Then he realised that that could wait. It was more important 
to identify this man, Frederick E. Charlton, and possibilities of 
identification were nearer to hand : at Wodenbridge, half an 

^^Hugh^Merrow knew something of the sailing fraternity. 
Archie Warner, his wine merchant friend, owned a little four- 
ton sloop the Hebe, at Burnham, and Merrow often spent an 
odd day^’or two with him nosing about the Essex estuaiies. 
Indeed only a couple of summers before they had ventured as 
far as Wodinbridge itself. They had been weather-bound theie 
for two days and Merrow recalled how he had intended P 
a car and uke Archie to Wilford to see his pet pub, the Black 
Bov But a sudden shift of wind made them abandon their trip 
hJ to put to sea instead. And now a ready e 

had decided, he was going to drive from the Black Boy 

vague explanation to Stephen about having to 

‘^d - -- 

A “ Thatll be all right, sir. 

Paternoster f/errow was away ten minutes later, 

ni see to everything, and Marrow was a^^^^y 

Wodenbridge is a^nd hidden gardens. It clustered 

of narrow streets and red ro - ^ Woden. But grass 

about a hilUide over.ook.ng^^^^^^ 

grows on Its on y tortuous channel on the 

flo'’oTdde t remmd Wodenbridge of its long ago prosperous 

i 2: s •sr.Ji'S'as 

SLiom on the high seas that Blake and Howe and Nelson 
kept open for thern* 
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There was an ancient tavern close by the quays — the Hoy — 
where bargemen and yachtsmen and everybody who frequents 
Wodenbridge’s waterfront rub shoulders in a big low-ceilinged 
parlour overlooking the river. IVIerrow and Archie Warner had 
drunk much beer and enjoyed much good conversation there 
during their enforced stay off the little town. Merrow made his 
way there first of all. 

He hoped he would be remembered, and he was. Grey- 
haired George Beal, the landlord, seldom forgot a sailing cus- 
tomer. 

“ I’ve seen you before, sir," he said as he took hlerrow’s 
money. “ Some good time ago it ’ud be, wouldn’t it ? You was 
with another gentleman from Burnham way, wasn’t it ? ’’ 

I was,” hlerrow said. ” A couple of years ago when we had 
that summer gale, if you remember ” 

“ I recall it. Rough old night that was. That was the time i 
Mr. Morgan’s Fairy dragged her moorings, wasn’t it, Sam ?” 

A bhie-Jerseyed fisherman at the bar nodded, and joined in 
with another memory' of that hard August blow, and a man in 
a yachting cap added his recollections. Merrow remembered 
how easy it was to start a general conversation in the parlour of 
the Hoy. Presently Merrow said, ” I was rather hoping to 
find my friend here to-day. He hasn’t been in, Mr. Beal, has ' 
he ? Mr. Warner of the ihbc ? ” I 

'■ No, sir. I haven’t seen him, not for some time. He was in 
here for a night end of May time, round about Whitsun, if I 
remember rightly. Maybe he’ll be coming up on this tide. No 
one haven’t seen a boat called Uede, have they ? ” Beal added, 
addressing the room. 

Nobody had, though she was remembered, and Merrow having 
established his background strolled out on to the quay with a 
promise to return later. 

There were half a dozen or so vachts moored out in the stream 
and he eyed them curiously. It shouldn’t be difficult with a 
little tactful questioning to discover if one of them were Charl- 
ton s boat. The fisherman whom Beal had called Sam gave 
him an opportunity. ® 

He came along trom the inn cariyhng a crate of bottled beer 
on his shoulder, and Merrow asked him some questions abont 
the tides and began another conversation which led, naturally 
enough to the yachts at anchor. Sam dumped his crate on the 
ground, ready and willing to talk. He knew most of the yachts. 

1 lie big yawl tliat had conic in overnight was a stranger from 

, hlnrt ’ i belonged to Harwich, another, 

a blutt-lKn%cd cralt, was a i:>utchnian th.it belonged to an Orford 

genUeman, three others were Wodenbridge craft. Merrow 


fixed on one of them at hazard to make further enquiries, but 
she was owned by the local doctor. He admired another. Sam 
agreed with him. 

“ Now she is a nice little boat,” he said. ” An old ’un too. 
Built here in Wodenbridge over fifty years ago, but she s sea- 
worthy and as sound now as ever she were.” 

“ Who owns her ? ” Merrow asked casually. 

Sam answered proudly, ” She belong to me, sir.” 

“ Oh, does she ? ” iMerrow felt he must praise her a bit more 
before he asked further questions. “ Yes. I like the look of her. 

What’s her name ? ” • . .. i u 

“Well, we caU her the Peggy, sir,” Sam grinned, though 

rightly her name’s Pegasus — .Mr. Charlton, he always calls 

her Pegasus ” .. , , , ,, 

“ Mr. Charlton ! ” Merrow said sharply. Who s he ? 
“London gentleman who’s hived her for the so^on. I let 
her out every season and sometimes for fowling in the winter. 

“ I see,” Merrow forced a laugh. “ The gentleman thinks 
Pegasus sounds a bit smarter, I suppose ? 

“ That’s about it, sir.” 

“ Is he a sailing man ? ” „ • . u . i, 

“ Why, yes, sir. He can manage her all right, but he don t 

saU a lot. ^Most he just lives aboard her. him and his lady. 

Says he’d rather live aboard her than at an hotel, and I don t 

bl^e him. Has his friends down to see him and sails hem 

to the mouth perhaps. But he don t often go 

looked about him. “ I was expecting him along ^ 

left an order at the Hoy for a dozen bottles when he come ashore 

^ morning. I reckon I’ll just put ’em m the dinghy and get 

°^He 'STied"the’ crate dotvn the weed-hung step. ».nd placed 
it StreSuv in the stern of a trim little varnished d.nghy tied 

sr- =•" »“ "« 

found a seat in full sight of the steps, lit a cigarette, 
and prepared to wait till nightfall if needs be. 


But his vigil was not to be a long one. Barely ten minutes 
,ad oassed before he saw a man and a woman coming along the 
3uav The man looked the too complete yachtsman m white 
;overed yachting cap, smart reefer coat and very cle^ white 
hoes. lie was a tall, good-looking man, suggestive of the stage, 
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with dark hair very slightly tinged with grey. But his eyes were 
sleepy and restless. Even when he was speaking to one of the 
boatmen lounging near the steps those half-closed eyes were 
ranging the Quay and his head swung round as though he were 
seeking someone. < 

hlerrow at the moment was apparently lighting a pipe, his 
face bent down, but he was registering the man very carefully. 
He was sure he was Charlton when he heard him ask if Sam 
had brought the beer along, adding, “ Yes. I see he’s shoved it 
in the dinghy.” 

He scrambled into the little boat and helped his companion 
in. Morrow’s eyes fixed on her. She was not young, tall and 
plump with dark chestnut hair that didn’t look too genuine in 
colour. She looked flashy rather than smart, though her light 
summer dress was good. She nearly slipped on the slimy steps 
and exclaimed frankly, “ Oh, damn the things.” , 

Charlton said rudely, ” Why aren’t you more careful ? You ] 
oughtn’t to wear those silly shoes in a boat.” 

Merrow’s mind was intensely active : it was all on the woman 
now. He had seen her somewhere, but for the life of him he ' 
couldn’t place her. Had she been to the Black Boy ? Or was it | 
in Lx)ndon ? Dorani’s flickered at the back of his mind : when ; 
he and Gwen had been dining there. He must have seen her i 
there. Charlton shoved off and backed the dinghy from the 
steps, and for a few seconds Merrow had a profile view of the 
woman against the light. ' 

Then it came to him in a flash of startling revelation — the 
big nose, that tight, hard mouth — he knew. 

He had seen her photograph. The woman in the boat with 
Charlton was Nurse Marshall. 

Merrow watched them rowing out, watched them climb aboard 
while swiftly the many implications of his discovery ran wildly 
ihtough his brain, and the whole plot became crystal clear. It 
was the nurse who had instigated the blackmail— she would 
know everytlung about Janet Warren’s tragedy. And this rogue 
Chariton was acting tor her. 

It was a gnm and beastly reflection but it was true ; it must 

bo. Now what was to be done. According to Sam these two 

crooks were settled in Wodenbridge for a week or two more at 

anyrate. And he should know a good deal about them. Webb 

couk get their London address. The fish were hooked, but 
could they land them. 

He rose suddenly, looked in at the Hoy to leave a fictitious 

message lor Arch.e Warner, dashed for his car and headed back 
to tlic Hiaek Boy. 1 

Gwen had to be told his news : at once. ' 
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CHAPTER EIGHTEEN 

From the cockpit of the cutter yacht Pegasus Mr: Frederick 
I- Charlton was watching WoJenbridge Town Quay through 
powerful binoculars. From the cabin the woman called to him 
peevishly : 

“ What are you doing, Fred ? Irene won’t be here for an hour 
yet. For God’s sake come and help me tidy up : the place is 
like a pigsty.” 

Charlton answered curtly, ” I’m not looking for Irene. I’m 
looking at something I don’t like.” 

“ Oh ? 'What ? ” The woman’s voice was apprehensive and 
she came to the foot of the companion ladder. 

” Keep down,” he ordered her in the same sharp tone. ” Don’t 
interrupt.” 

She stood waiting until at length he dropped his glasses and 
joined her. He was frowning. 

” What is it ? ” she asked again, more anxiously. 

“ That fellow on the seat at the head of the Quay when we 
came off. He was Merrow of the Black Boy. I spotted him. 
He tried to cover his face when we came along. He’s just 
cleared off in a hurry. Now what the hell s he up to ? 

” Meriow ? ” Hilda Marshall echoed. ” Are you sure ? 

“ Quite. I don’t like it.” 

The woman tried to reassure him, but she was not very con- 


vincing. • J L . 1 

“ I don’t see you’ve got anything to get worried about, she 

said. ” He lives close here. Why shouldn’t he be here ? 

” Why shouldn’t he ? ” Charlton retorted savagely. He 

didn’t live very close to Chaldean, didn’t he ? Why shou dn t 

the Darcy woman go to Shinglemouth ? And what the hell are 

they up to ? that’s what I want to know. I’m going to let Lxjgan 

know about this. I’m going ashore. ,, , , , , 

” Don’t be in such a damn hurry. You d better make sure 

he has gone first.” , , „ 

‘‘ Yes. And let Irene walk nght into him if he hasn t, 

Charlton snapped. 

” I forgot that,” the woman said. 

“ Well, I didn’t. You and Logan don’t take the chances 1 do 

or perhaps you wouldn t forget things. 

“Well, anyhow, mix me a drink before you do go. I expect 

** “ It’ll be a hell of a joke for some of us if it isn’t,” Charlton 
said, starting to mix a cocktail. " I shall go to the station and 
warn Irene. In fact I’ve a damned good mind to tell her not to 
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come aboard here at alL She can l^e a car and go down to 
Ewegate and we’U sail down and pick her up there. 1 smell 
trouble, Hilda.’* 

The woman no longer made an effort at reassurance, she 

gulped her drink moodily. . . »> 

“ What I don’t understand is who’s stimng up the stink, 
she said at last. “ You don’t s6em to know the answer, nor 

does Logan.” .... 

“ Or if he does, he’s not telling,” Charlton put m bitterly. 

” Trust Logan to look after himself. I’ll bet he knows more 
than he’s told. But he can’t fool me. He’s had the wind up bad 
ever since Warren did herself in. I’d have said it was Sudbourne 
behind it, only in his position he’d have gone to the Yard. I 

don’t know ” , > 

“ Perhaps Irene will know,” the woman said. 

Charlton took up his glasses and once more scanned the Quay. 

“ Seems all clear,” he commented after a few moments. 

“ I’m going.” He pulled the dinghy alongside and rowed back 

to the shore. ^ 

Mr. Charlton showed no sims of perturbation when he 
landed, though he scrutinised the Quay most carefully as he 
went up the steps before he slowly walked towards the Hoy. 

It was the dinner hour and there were only a couple of cus- 
tomers there, both watermen whom he knew. Charlton asked 
for a pink gin. He had, he said, intended to have ordered a 
bottle of whisky with his beer and he’d come ashore for it. 
Then in a genial way he invited Beal to join him in a drink, and 
drew him on to gossip. But though he tried half a dozen leads 
he got no result. George Beal in no way associated Mr, Charlton 
with the gentleman who had been asking about the Hebe, 
People were always asking George Beal questions about people 
and boats. 

• Fortified by several pink gins Charlton became less nervous. 
It was a hot day and he weakened in his intention to walk up 
to the station to meet Irene Marks. He’d, let her come down 
as they had arranged. He’d have a final scout round to make 
quite sure that Merrow had gone and wait for her on the Quay. 
He ordered another pink gin. 

Presently he wandered out and scoured the Quay thorougUy, 
resting at length on the seat Merrow had occupied. Sam Par- 
sons back from his dinner found him there. 

‘‘ Got the beer all right, I hope, sir,” he said. 

“Yes. Thjt’s all right, Sam,” Charlton replied. 

“ I’d Isijve put it aboard for you only I was kept talking by a . 
gentleman ” 

“ What gentleman,” Charlton demanded sharply. 
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* Why, I don’t know his name, sir, but he’s been here before. 
He was asking about a boat called the Hebe. A friend of his 
is coming up in her. Reckon she ought to be up soon if she 
caught the tide.” Sam’s keen eyes ranged the river. “ Gentle- 
man was saying he liked the look of Peggy," he went on. 

“ Oh,” Chai'lton said smoothly. “ Liked her looks, did he ? 
What’s he want ? To hire her ? ” He laughed. “ Anyliow, I 
hope you told him she was let for the season.” 

‘‘ I did mention that, sir. Not that I think he wanted her. 
But I said she was let to you.” 

Charlton stiffened, but only for a moment. He was quite 
jovial as he chaffed Sam about wanting to let the i)oat to a new- 
comer and turn him out, but he got a good description of Mer- 
row from the unsuspecting man. 

He broke off conversation, still in the same jesting strain, 
when he caught sight of a smart but quietly dressed woman 
coming on to the Quay. She was carrying a little suitcase. 
Charlton went to meet her. He greeted her in a soft, smooth 
voice. 

“ Hallo, Irene, glad you’ve come,” he said. “ Let’s get out 
to the boat at once.” 

“ Anything happened ? ” jshe asked. 

He tried to laugh away her question. “ Only that I’m hungry 
and want my lunch,” he answered. “ Hilda’s on board.” 

“ You’re lying, Fred,” she said bluntly. 

He answered in the same smooth way, “ Am I ? Anyhow we 
can’t talk here.” But as they rowed out he went on with a hard 
little laugh, “ If you’d been here a bit earlier you’d have 
found an old friend on the Quay.” 

“ Who ?” she demanded. . „ 

The inquisitive gentleman you entertained at Chaldean — 

What — Merrow ? ” ,, 

“ The same. He’s suddenly got interested in me now. 

The woman stared at him incredulously. 

“ Good God, Fred ! Who is he ? ’’ 

“ The owner of the Black Boy at Wilford— that s all I know. 

“ Funny, aren’t you ^ What’s Logan say } ” 

“ He doesn’t know yet. Hilda thought you mignt know some- 
thing about him.” , r . • n j l 

“ Me } Why me ? I’d never heard of him till yesterday when 

he came to that god-forsaken cottage asking his questions. I 
got his name off some maps in his car while he was talking to 
the woman there, Mrs. Boon. I phoned Logan that and his car 
number when he’d gone and he told me to come here and get 
my instructions from you.” 

“ All right, don’t get excited. I don’t know what your in- 
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structions are yet. Tve got to phone him at three to let him know 
that you’ve come. I expect he’ll want to see you somewhere. 
But you know what Logan is — God knows where it’ll be.” 

They came alongside the Pegasus and Irene Marks scrambled 
on board. 


CHAPTER NINETEEN 

I 

Philip Argfnt’s interest in Gwen’s story was very much deeper 
than she imagined. Argent was all too familiar with pitiful 
stories of blackmail. 

Again and again among his patients he had come upon victims 
of the foulest of all crimes — men driven to drink, women to 
drugs in effort to escape the mental torture of their lives. 

When the confessions came, as they did sometimes under 
Argent’s quiet sympathetic questionings, the doctor always 
gave the same advice : Go to the police. But his advice was 
seldom taken. 

He knew better than most people the moral courage it de- 
manded, and most of his patients had long since lost all strength 
of mind. Maybe they knew that he was right, but they knew too 
what police proceedings would mean. The public might never 
know the identity of Mr. X or Miss Y, but their own friends 
and families and acquaintances would, and it was to keep them 
in ignorance that the wretched victims paid. 

Now and again he had found one with guts enough to fight, 
and once a woman in frenzy had killed her persecutor, but 
mostly they had paid, endured and died. Yet there had been 
one exception that concerned Philip Argent particularly. 

To him, some five years ago, had come Marcus Fielding, an 
old fellow student, a man with a prosperous practice in a south 
coast town. He came for advice, not only medical. Argent srvi 
at once that he was drinking hard and when he heard his storj 
he swore to help the man despite himself. 

Fielding had clearly been deliberately trapped. A perfectly 
innocent series of incidents had been engineered into a ntost 
compromising situation with a woman patient. Exposure would 
mean ruin — removal from the Medical Register and shame. 

Argent besought him to prosecute, but he wouldn’t. He 
would have to go on paying. Argent ceased to argue and de- 
termine- to find another way out. He remembered a Mr. 
I Iiiml : , t Pringle. 

Mr. Humbert Pringle was one of the heads of Pringle’s 
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Detective Service, that famous Anglo-Americ^ ? 

Holborn more feared by the underworld than Scotland Yard. 
Pringles boasts that it cannot afford a failure and that it never 
abandons a case. 

Pringles’ men and women work like slaves when they are on 
the job, and sometimes there ate casualties — exhausted nerves 
kept going on drink or even drugs. Such cases were Mr. Hum- 
bert’s concern : Pringles looks after its staff. And many years 
ago Mr Humbert had begun to send his casualties at the firm’s 
expense to Philip Argent. Argent more often than not sent them 
back to Pringles well men or women and Pringles was duly 
grateful, letting it be known that if at any time Philip Argent 

had need of their help he had but to say so. 

Argent put Fielding’s case in their hands with instructions 
to stop the blackmail without prosecution if possible. What 
Pringles did Argent never knew in detail but they did what he 
asked of them. In the process a City solicitor with a small police 
court practice and, as he understood, a much larger blackmailing 
practice, disappeared suddenly. His name was Logan and a 
week or two later he was reported drowned at hlonte Carlo. 

Fielding knew nothing of this matter. He only knew an un- 
tenable relief when the terror suddenly went out of his life. 

And Argent made a cure of his case. 

When Gwen had gone, after lunch that day, Philip Argent m 
a long chair on his veranda, thought again of Pringles. 

There was a cheery dark haired fellow of theirs, a man with 
an apparently simple ingenuous manner and at times a grave 
enthusiastic voice who had handled the Fielding case Sa ter 
his name was, and Pringles said he knew more about blackmailers 
and blackmailing than any man m Europe Argent pondered 
for some time then decided. He telephoned Pringles. 

They put him through to Mr. Humbert Pringle at once when 
they heard his name— Pringles never forgot names— and to him 
Argent explained very sketchily what he wanted 

‘‘ It’s general advice more than anything else, Mr. Humbert, 
lie finislied. “ And I shall pass on that advice to another person. 
But I’m not entirely disinterested. The matter does touch 
something in which I was once concerned. If it s at all possible 
I wonder if I could see Mr. Salter when I am m town on 

^^Humbert Pringle said, “ I think that can be managed. Sir 
Philip. Salter’s out of town at the moment, but we can easily 
get in touch with him. I’ll let you know. By the way, I d better 
Lve your Oldford address and telephone number. 

Argent rang off and went back to his chair. He was glad that 
he -was alone that afternoon. He had many things to think 
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about, but chiefly his mind centred on Helen West. He had 
been very proud of what he had been able to do for her. Very 
proud of what she had dpne for herself. Bctweeruthcm they had 
dragged a human being from the depths and turned her into a 
brilliant painter. Until the depths had intervened to bring 
about her tragic death. 

He fell to thinking of her as a case. Of her taking to spirUs 
a<Min. That puzzled him. Ner\'ing herself for the end he 
supposed. Poor Helen! She must have suffered like hell— 
or else gone back to the drink in secret. It was a complex pro- 

blem. . . . 

The telephone bell rang, and Argent hoisted himself from 

his chair to answer it. Gwen Darcy was speaking. ^ 

“ Oh. Sir Philip,” she said, ” I’ve just had some, some ratner 
unpleasant news about the, the matter we were discussing. 
Mr. Merrow found it out this ntternoon, he’s just told me. I — 
I don’t want to talk about it on the telephone, but could X — 
could we — come over and see you about it ? I really do think 
it’s urgent. We could be with you in about twenty minutes.” 

Argent said, ” No. Ii would be better for me to come and 
see you. My family mav be home at any moment now. Black 
Boy, Wilford, isn’t it ? ’’ Hxpect me sometime within the next 
hour. I don't know whether they’ve fi.\ed my car yet, so I may 
be delayed a bit.” 


2 

Argent was as good as his word. lie was pulling up outside 
the Black B<}y well witliin the hour. Gwen was sitting in the 
poreh waiting for him. 

She had been chatting to the antiquarian-minded Mr. Ferdi- 
nand Pollock, whom she had found sitting there. Mr. Pollock 
painted as well as look photographs, it seemed, and he had 
original if not very erudite views on modern art. He even men- 
tioned Janet’s work but appeared not to know of her association 
with the inn. When Gwen rose to go out to greet Philip Argent, 
Mr. Pollock with his camera retired tactfully to the hall. But 
lie stood for some seconds watching the two as they met. He 
heard Sir Philip’s, ” What a perfect gem of a place, Miss Darcy, 
spol;en without any suggestion of concern. He heard Gwen 
reply as easily, “ I knew you’d like it, Sir Philip. Come along 
in, you’ic just in time for tea.” 

'riien Atr. Pollock drifted unostentatiously in the background. 
He (li. ■ :jot want to be noticed. 

l.nr.i when he had returned to the hall, as unobtrusively, and 
look- d about liim to see where G^s■cn and her guest were sitting, 
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Mr. Pollock was surprised not to see them either there or in the 
oak-beamed parlour. He chose a table in a dark corner and rang 
for his own tea. 

Gwen had taken Argent up to Merrow’s room, and there Sir 
Philip learned something which previously he had thought of 
only as a most unpleasant possibility, a hardly possible possi- 
bility — Nurse Marshall had turned crook. 

He accepted Merrow’s surmise without argument. 

“ Of course it will have to be proved, but her association 
with this man Charlton makes it appear very black,” he said. 
“ And it makes a grave dilference to me. I must ask you and 
Miss Darcy, to let me come entirely into your councils now. 
For you see this woman wjis employed by me. I am therefore 
in a way responsible. And one cannot hope that Miss — er — 
\\'arrcn would be the only victim. There were others, much 
more potentially profitable ones. Mr. Merrow, before we go 
on talking, I want to make a call to ^ndon. Is your telephone 
comparatively private ? ” 

“ Tliere is a call box in the hall. Its fairly sound-proof. I’lJ 
show it to you.” 

“ That’ll do. It’s just tliat I don’t want to w'astc any time.” 

Merrow took him to the box and returned to Gwen. Mr. 
Pollock from his quiet table saw them come down the stairs 
and his eyes fixed ,on them in question. Presently in his unob- 
trusive manner Mr. Pollock ilrificd across the hall. While 
Argent w’as in the telephone box Mr. Pollock at a table close 
by^w’as apparently selecting a magazine to read. When the 
doctor emerged from the cabinet, he addressed him : 

” I thought it was you, Sir Philip. You remember me, Pol- 
lock ” — he stressed the name and repeated it — “ Pollock. We 
used to play golf together at Oldford.” 

Sir Philip started. 

” But good lord, Mr ” 

“ Pollock.” There was an unmistakable look of warning in 

tlic man’s eyes. Argent read it. 

“But of course, Mr. Pollock; I remember you perfectly; 
Wliat a curious coincidence meeting you here.” 

Exactly w’hat I was thinking. Sir Philip. I was coming over 
to Oldford to-morrow and had hoped to find you there. Would 
that be convenient } ” 

Argent said, ” Perfectly. Delighted to see you.” 

” You are with friends, I see,” Pollock went on, “ I mustn’t 
detain you, but I felt I must speak to you.” 

Argent dropped his voice. “ I want a word with you once. 
How can it be managed ? ” he said. 

•' Room Two,” Polloclr said. ” I’ll go up at once.” He put 
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out his hand. “ Good bye. Sir Philip. I am so glad to have 
seen you/^ 

Argent returned to Merrow s room. 

“ Will YOU excuse me for a few minutes, he said. 1 ve just 
met an old acquaintance downstairs ; one of your guests, Mr. 
Merrow— I\Ir. Pollock. I haven’t seen him for years and 1 
must just have a few words wdth him.” 

“ Of course,” Merrow responded. , t> ^ 

Argent went along by the corridor and entered Room Two. 
“ This is pretty quick worJc even for Pringles, baiter, he 

said as he closed the door. x » j tt 

“ An extraordinary coincidence. Sir Philip. I had Mr. Hum- 
bert through to me on the phone not half an hour ago, and 
actually I was about to ring vou up when I saw you arrive. 

“ I've just been talking to Mr, Humbert myselt, Argent said. 
“ He told me I should be hearing from you to-day.” 


3 

Salter offered Sir Philip the bedroom’s one arm chair and 
seated himself cross legged on the bed. Francis Salter in that, 
a favourite position of his, was most unlike the seriously eager 
antiquarian, Mr. Ferdinand Pollock, whom the Black Boy 
knew. 

Argent spoke more intimately. 

“ W’hat’s the position, Salter ? ” he asked. “ Are you on a 

job or a holiday ■? ” , ,, i i 

Salter nodded. ” I’m on a job all right, but old Humbert s 

instructions are that it can be side-tracked for a day or two 
if you want me. What’s your trouble, sir. Not your own, I 

hope.” . ,, 

Yes and no, Salter. It’s another case of filthy blackmailing. 

” What ? Thai’s funny. This is my coincidental day.” 
Argent laughed. He had always liked the cheery way in which 
Salter took his work. One of Sir Philip’s greatest aversions 
was pomposity. 

“ What’s the joke and why so coincidental ? ” he asked. 

” Do you know who I am after at the moment ? ” Salter said. 
“ Our old friend Logan.” 

“ Logan, that bloodsucking swine 1 But damn it, the man’s 
dca<l, S. liter.” 

“ Is he ? Tve been trying to prove it and I can’t. I’ve only 
come b k from Monte a couple of weeks ago. There’s no 
eviden-.. . not a shred. It was a fake. They don’t enquire too 
closely into suicides there. Matter of fact, we never did believe 
at the office that he was drowned.” 
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“ But is he at his old games ? ’* 

“ He is. Same time technique, anyhow. And in fact too close 
a connection in this particular case to leave any doubts. You 
know Logan has a police court practice ? ” 

“ I remember.” 

“ This case was one of his clients. Got into trouble as a 
young chap) — clerk in a City office. Logan defended him. ^Vell 
now he’s not a clerk in a City office. He employs hundreds of 
them instead and he’s in the running for an important p)osition. 
Logan’s trying to cash in on his knowledge with the papers of 
the old case. But he’s backed a loser. Our man’s going to fight, 
but he's leading him on. ^ Can’t tell you any more, but that s 

why I want to find I^gan.” . ^ ... • , 

” Good luck to your man,” Argent said. But this is amazingly 

curious. Sailer— didn’t Logan have a partner ? ’’ 

“ Eh ? ” Salter became suddenly alert. Why do you ask 

that ? ” , • o i. »» 

“ You haven't answered my question, baiter. 

“ He did. A man named Charlton.” 

“ I thought so. but I didn’t entirely trust my memory.. What 

do you know about him ? ” t ti u 

“ Not as much as I’d like to. Sir Philip. I can tell you where 

he is now if s'ou want to know.” . . . . 

“ Oh I can tell vou that, Salter. He s living aboard a yacht 

at Wodenbridge w'ith his wife, or I suppose she s his wife 
Yacht’s named Pegasus, hired for the season from a man called 
Sam. I can tell you more about him, too, but I want to know 

what you know.” 

Salter swung his feet to the f oor. 

“ Look here: doctor.” he said. What are you up to ? 

“ I’m interested in Charlton. t> u u 

“ Damn it ; so am I. It’s through him that I m here. He s 

in touch with Logan, I swear.” 

“ Are you implying that Logan s here r t * 

“ No-^r if lie is. I haven’t found him. I came here to see 

what was doing on the strength of a scrap of conversation I 
overheard. I'wo days ago Charlton was telephoning ^oni the 
Xrinn-a nice litit- pub. Nothing to be got trom what he 
said he’s a very carclul, cunning fellow is Charlton, but it was 
a le’rv strong. line and I caught a word or two of what the fellow 
at the other end was saying. Two of the words were,^ Black 
Bov ’ Charlton said, ' Is she going back there ? _ I don t know 
whai the answer was. but I looked up Black Boys in the directo^. 
There were only three in the county and this was the nearest, 
so I came along to see wliat I could pick up. -- 

“ £)o you know who he was talking to f 
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No such luck, but I think I know where. He s phoned 
there before. The Beach Hotel, Shinglemouth.” 

Argent said. “You’re right. Salter: an extraordm^y 
coincidental day. Just a moment, I’ve got some friends here 
who’ll be useful to you. Give me a moment to warn them. 


CHAPTER TWENTY 


1 

For the second time that day Gwen Darcy told in detail the 
story of what she had done to try to discover Janet Warrens 
blackmailer. To her story Merrow added his, and Argent helped 
to make the narrative more complete with occasional explana- 
tions and useful comments. 

Mostly Salter listened, speaking only to ask some pertinent 
question to make more clear some point that seemed too vague 
or uncertain. He made frequent notes in shorihand with extra- 
ordinary skill. Merrow noticed him. The man had the faculty 
of writing on his knee without looking at his note book, sometimes 
filling half a dozen pages without ever taking \us eyes from 
whomever was speaking to him at the time. Certainly this 
crisp-spoken, very colloquial Mr. Francis Salter was a very 
ditferent person from the eagerly refreshing Mr. Pollock. 

At last lie seemed to be satisfied. For perhaps a couple of 
minutes he studied his cryptic notes, then abruptly he turned 
to Argent. “ I take it you want me to advise Miss Darcy and 
Mr. Merrow,’’ he said. 

“ That is so.” 

“ I advise them to drop any further investigation-; 

“ Drop it I ’’ Gwen exclaimed. “ 1 certainly will not, Mr. 

Salter.” . . , 

“ Now wait a minute,” Salter said. “ Listen to what I ye got 
to say first. You don’t know what you’ve taken on This sort 
of game isn’t for amateurs, particularly when you’re dealing 
with men like Logan and his gang. You don’t w'ant to have an 
accident, do you, Aliss Darcy ? ” 

“ An acekient ? ” she repeated in a bewildered tone. “ Do 
you mean a — a deliberate accident— that I might be attacked ? 
Because if so. I’m not atraicl.” 

“ No, I don’t think you are. That makes it all the more 
liktiv.” 

“ B .t surelv, Salter, you don’t think there’s any serious 
chance of such a tiling ? ” Argent put in. 

“ I do indeed. Listen, doctor. You know Pringles’ men 
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never drop a case. Well some years ago — I’m going to confide 
in you — Pringles were after this bloodsucker Logan. He got 
away and was supposed to be drowmed. So far as the client was 
concerned the case was satisfactorily ended.” Argent found it 
hard to restrain a smile. Salter was good : there was not the 
slightest suggestion that Argent was the client of whom he 
spoke. “ But Pringles didn’t forget Logan. They were never 
quite satisfied that he was dead. From time to time odd bits of 
information turned up in connection with other cases that had 
a bearing on Logan. That all went into the records. I looked 
up those records when I was put on this present case of mine 
and I knew a lot without having to look them up. Doctor,” 
Salter spoke very seriously, ” we’ve got enough information 
about Logan, in Holborn— if we could prove it, mark you— 
to get him fifteen years and possibly a rope. Now then if we know 
that about the swine, what’s he know about himself } And do 
you think he or any of the gang that works for him is going to 
be particular if they find a couple of amateurs nosing into their 
affairs and finding out anything that might get ’em into trouble. 

Believe me they’re not.” . j u .u 

“ As bad as that, is it ? ’ IMerrow said, impressed by the 


man’s earnestness. 

“ Quite as bad. Logan is a big man, and a clever one. He 
works behind a screen of lesser crooks, and all of them, I would 
not mind betting, have got to work for him because he knows 
enough about them to make ’em. That's the blackinailer s vvay. 
He’d pay them well so long as they did what he told them. But 
if they didn’t— thcre’d be ‘ information received at the Yard 
one morning, or else they’d have an accident, according to 
whether he thought they knew enough about him to make it 
awkward. I dare say most of his gang have never set eyes on 

him. Now, Miss Darcy — 

” Well ? ” Gwen was still defiant. 

” I’m going to tell you something. I’ve an idea that Logan 
is getting interested in you.” 

“ Why ? ” 

“ What other ‘ she ’ at the Black Boy may have been worrying 
him He’ll know your connection with Miss Warren and clearly 
he thinks you’re up to something. How, don’t ask me. But 
vour eoing to the Beach at Shinglemouth was probably noted. 
He’s got contacU there— Charlton proves that. And he s got 

a contact here.” 

“ What, in this house ? Merrow protested. 

“ Undoubtedly.” . . • u u • 

“ Who the devil do you suggest I’ve got m this house who u 

connected with the sort of people you’ve been talking about ? 
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Merrow was indignant. Salter was utterly ^perturbed. 

“ Well, Mr. Merrow,” he said indulgently^ you can look tor 

potentials among your customers or your staff 

“ I’ll vouch for my staff ” ^ , s r, . 

“ Aren’t you overlooking one very obvious Imk . Paternoster s 

daughter, who’s actually working at Shinglernouth. I dare say 

she’s in frequent communication with her father and sister. 

Merrow bridled. . 

“ Look here, Mr. Salter,” he began. “ If you suggest any ot 

the Paternosters are spying on me or Miss Darcy - .< t> * 

“ Not spying in the true sense,” Salter interrupted. nut 
you’ll agree with me that there is communication between the 

Black Boy and the Beach Hotel r ” ^ 

“ Well— er— yes, of course. Naturally Milly wites to her 

family and they write to her, I suppose. And He remem- 

bered then that Milly often telephoned to Eve since the instru- 
ment had been installed at the inn. Eve spoke of it openly and 
said how nice it was. But di\mn it all, Salter, neither of Pater- 
poster’s girls would do a thing like that. 

’ “ Not if they knew what they were doing. But a word here 
and a word there, and a cunning question, Mr. Merrow, every- 
body talks unwisely at times, even the most cautious of us. 
Otherwise — inv job would he gone.” He laughed. 

“ I’ll speak to Eve about it,” Merrow said testily. 

“ Please don’t. 'Phat would be what I call a cautious man 
talking unwiseiv. She may not be the contact, but if you spoke 
to her you’d probably make her an unwitting one. I want you 

to drop all this investigation ” 

“ I won’t,” Gwen said. “ Not unless the police will take it 

I i 

up. 

“ Miss Darcy, the police will never take it up, no matter how 
much evidence vou might give them,” Salter said. “ You saw 
Coles at the Yartl, vou say : he should have told you, but the 
police arc very hidebound in some ways. We have the ad- 
vantage of them ; we liaven’t to worry about red tape. What 
exactly did he say to you ” 

“ Well,” Gwen frowned. “ I — I’ve told you as much as I 
remember — .Mi about not stirring up mud and having nothing 
definite to go on. I’m afraid I got rather angry with him.” 

“ What he should have made quite clear to you was that no 
charge could be brought in Miss Warren’s case though you 
gave him r’’ the evidence in the world. The most important, 
in fact the essential witness was dead. That’s the position, Miss 
Darcy.” 

Gwen hushed. 

" He did say something about that,” site admitted. “ But he 
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wrapped it up in such pompous language, and I couldn’t pin 
him down to anything definite — I’m afraid I didn’t really 
believe him. I thought he was only trying to put me off. Every- 
one tries to put me off. But there must be some way of making 
these brutes who killed Janet — yes, they killed her — there must 
be some way of making them pay now we’ve found them.” 

“I’m going to show you the way,” Salter said with quiet 
confidence. “ I want you to help me.” 

“How?” 

“ First, by stopping your own investigation, then by taking 
such action as I may ask you to. It you and Mr. Merrow go on, 
if you don’t come to trouble yourselves, you’ll scare them away 
too soon.” 

“ I’ll do anything you damned well like if you’ll guarantee to 
get these beasts punished,” Gwen said fiercely. 

“ Thank you. Miss Darcy,” Salter said. “ I’m very grateful 
to you. I think my chances of getting these people are much 
improved by what I’ve heard in this room this afternoon.” 


Mr. Francis Salter’s first instructions were unexciting. He 
wanted Gwen to go back to London. When she protested he 

explained patiently. _ 

“ You see I want whoever may be interested m you to lose 

that interest,” he said. “ So long as you are here for no appar- 
ent reason they will be suspicious. This isn t a holiday hotel ; 
I don’t imagine you often have people staying for more than a 

few nights, do you, Mr. Merrow ? 

“ No That’s true. But Miss Darcy has a very good reason 

for being here. She is something of an authority m interior 
decorating and she’s undertaken some work for me here 

Salter nodded. ” That’s another story,” he said. What 

sort of work ? ” j 

“ Curtains, carpets, redecoration of the bedrooms and some 

refurnishings,” Gwen said. 

“ Have you started work ? 

“ Then make an obvious start at once,” Salter urged. Some- 
thing that will get talked about. Can you manage it ? ” 

“Certainly,” Merrow put in. “We’ll begin to-morrow- 

to-day if you like.” 

“ Fine. And if you can make use of some of the Wilborough 
shops, ali the better. I want it talked about.” 

“ I’ll see to it. And what do you want me to do i Merrow 

asked. 
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“ Carry on with your job and keep your eyes and ears open. 

I can’t sZ any morc^at the moment. What I’m trymg tp jlo is to 
Lill any suspicions that may be in the mind 

< 5 hall I say } that you and Miss Darcy haye been doing well, 
S yo7have bJen doing. I don’t ^oubt to some 
have been guessing. want them to believe that they have 

been guessing NNTong. ..... a « 

“ Yes. I can see that. AU right, Mr. Salter 
“ Pollock, please,” Salter smUed. ” That’s very important. 

" Nm7’sir/^’^S^ter^ turned to Philip Argent. ” Can you spare 
me an hour. I want to check some of these facts with you 
Nurse Marshall is new to me, and very si^mhcant. 

“ Certainly, I’m entirely at your disposal. .. r 

“Then perhaps ” Salter debated with himself for a 

moment ” no need to advertise the fact that we re going 

m°Sher. You’ve got your car here, if I walk about half a mde 
along the Wilborough road perhaps you d pick me up. 

“ Very good.” 

“ I’ll start at once.’ _ • , „ 

Since she had received him Gwen saw Argent off ten 
later. She mentioned casually to Stephen as she . came back 
through the hall that he was an old tnend who was staying at 

^ Mereow from his ^^'indow watched Argent drive away and 
felt a sense of deep relief that the Janet W arren affair had been 
so completely taken out of his and Gwens b^d^ If only he 
could make Gwen feel the same, all would be well. That detective 
fellow was quite right ; this was no business in which amateurs 
should meddle. He felt years younger as he went doum to join 
Gwen. He could get back to the affairs of the Black Boy again. 
He and she would consult Stephen about Wilborough shops, 
and he would help Gwen to take some rtieasurernems for cur- 
tains for the dining room, later that night perhaps. That would 
satisfy Salter’s demands, and he never had liked the dinmg room 
curtains. All the old enthusiasm surged back. Life was going 
to be peaceful and good once more. 


3 

Half a mile or so along the W^ilborough road Argent slowed 
his car. Salter slid into it almost before it had stopped. Carry 
on, sir,” he said curtly. 

Argent let in the clutch. 

“ Well, Salter, wliat do you make of it all and what do you 
want of me ? ” he asked. 
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Salter said, "‘More about this Marshall woman.” He hesi- 
tated for a moment. “ Could you manage to spare me an hour 
or two. It might help a lot. I was wondering if you would have 

dinner with me.” ^ , 

“ Very nice of you, Salter. Yes, I can manage so long as you 

let me telephone home to let ’em know I shan’t be back. Where 

do we dine ; the Black Boy ? ” „ 

“ No, Sir Philip : the Beach Hotel, Shmgleinouth. 

“ Ho ho ! But what about clothes, Salter ? It s a devilish 

smart place. I’ve always heard. 

“That’s all right, sir. I was over there about a week ago. 

Lots of men don’t change. We just happen 

there at dinner time and drop m. That s the idea. We shan t 

^^‘^Wen^you^know best. Now what about Nurse Marshall ? ’’ 
Mr. Francis Salter extracted from Argent m the next half 

hour a great deal about Nurse Marshall. 

ArgeS spoke highly of her work m the earlier days a hard 

womfn, but firm Ind one who could be relied u^on to obey 

“'“Twas well satisfied mth her work and I was glad enough to 

send^ her patients w'hen she started that Nursing Horne at 
send ncr pai e deteriorate there. 

I saw some of 

to come osten^ly ^ ^ardr heavL knows wh^t else. I 
a bear garden , ^nd 

didn t enquire. advice Other doctors dropped her too. 

wems^h -d“he went bankropt. I lost sight of 

‘'^•■rsee'^vlry illuminating,” Salter said. “I 

• this oartnership with Charlton began there. He 

surprised if th^ .^^8011 of crowd you describe so far as our 

Ss g"?. You don’t associate him with the place in any way, 

do you, doctor ?” 

flces'but not at names. I don’t recall the name 

ISie’ yt^rgel a sight of him sometime.” Salter said 
cryptiSlly. “ You’d know Marshall, I suppose ? 

it 


Y cs* 

“ Would she know you ? 


ff 
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Without doubt.** 

“ Let’s hope you don’t meet then.** 

They had run the car across the marshland and along a rough 
road that served the cluster of cottages that made Shinglemouth 
until they came to its end in a waste of beach that seemed to 
stretch into barren infinity. 

The beach itself was still dotted with a few lingering holiday- 
makers. Half a dozen cars were parked close by the ancient 
weather-board Smack Inn, and nearly half a mile away to the 
left the great raw concrete block of the Beach Hotel broke the 
level skyline. 

It was a good place in which to sit and talk, unnoticed and 
undisturbed, with the grey green North Sea beating lazily on 
the shingle and off shore a gracclul tan-sailed barge making 
her way steadily down the coast. 

Salter seemed to have finished his questioning and was 
glancing through the notes he had made. Argent, smoking and 
thinking by his side, suddenly realised that the gaunt villa that 
had been Nurse iMarshall’s Nursing Home had disappeared. 

He commented on this. 

“ I suppose they must have bought the place and pulled it 
down when they built the hotel,” he said, and pointed out where 
it had stood. 

Salter said, “That’s no: unimportant. You don’t happen 
to know who owns tlie Beach, I suppose ? ” 

“ Haven’t the least idea. I haven’t set eyes on this place for 
getting on ten years. ” 

Salter shufikd together his notes. 

" Well, I’ve got a strong feeling that my answer’s there,” he 
said, and nodded in tlie direction of the hotel. “ Things all 
keep on pointing that way.” 

“ Do you mean that rogue Logan’s there ? ” 

“ I shouldn’t be surprised.” 

“ And you think it was he who was blackmailing Miss — 
Warren — not Charlton ? ” 

“ Same thing and I’m sure of it. The same old gang’s at the 
same old work again. But until I can find Logan I can’t make 
my next move. I’ve got to find him.” 

“ Look here, Salter, I don’t want to ask questions you must 
not answer, but what exactly is the position ? ” 

4 

Salter^it cigarette and puffed at it in silence for a moment 
or so. i lien : 

The position’s this, doctor. As I told them, so far as your 
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young friends are concerned, no matter what evidence they 
might collect— there’s no one to prosecute. The lady’s dead. 

“ It seems a perfectly clear case on the face of it, money for 
jam to the Logan crowd. Only thing that surprises me is that 
a woman with her knowledge ot life should have fahen for it. 

She must have known they’d go on bleeding her. She might 

iust as well have chucked her hand in at once and confessed to 
her fiance. But they won’t do it: you can't rnake them see 
it, doctor. And God knows I’ve tried to make em again and 

Do vou agree that she committed suicide, Salter ? ” 

“ I know you don’t think she was that sort, but it looks like 
it It may have been accident. There’s no getting away trom the 
fact that W’d been drinking. I haven t gone into it, of course, 
but it doesn’t seem to me that she was absolutely sober when 
she came to the Black Boy. But that wants proving. 

“ But whv did she go to the Black Boy r t. • i . 

“ If I were on the case I’d want to know that too. It might 

be significant, it might not. Bm with drunks you never know 
what they’re going to do or why tliey do t-but you d know 

that better than I do,” Salter added “P"''!?': y,’ . Hght 

.b:tyr cond'^o^, tt .l 

•:y‘i";f nfitiT was' de" r "^no’u’gl’^.^^Therrare several inconsis- 

^ ju^. now,” 

Cl 1 “ Tf I’m (?oin<' to ^et this bunch I ve got to stop 

h^'and Marrow but, i.fg nt" ^>atk you, I’m not -yjng .>;nt^they 

m^ r:.' hu^'rTy";... find it ea.sy. Sire’s a curious 

h.r r ertLit young w'oman, and this business of-avcng.ng 
character, that N ) amounts to, Salter, is something of 

—her Iritnd , suegest, I’d invent a few harmless jobs 

an ^AllrrovV’s a^dilferent proposition. In first judg- 

mL^I’d say 'he’d be glad to be out of it. His obsess.on s h.s 

Vsom'e small interest in the lady too, I should _say,” 
Salter said with a grin. “ At least that’s how it struck me. 

I won’t disagree with you there, Salter. 
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“ I didn’t think yoii would. Now about this case. You II 
understand, doctor, that I mustn’t give you any details, but I 
can tell you that the client’s a man in a big way in a large pro- 
vincial town, and you can take it from me that the methods 
they’re using are almost identical with those used with Miss 
Warren. Funny what one track minds even the cleverest of 
crooks have. But it’s the same tactics — the photograph, only of 
incriminating papers in this case, the same typewritten chits 
about account overdue and the same threat at the end of them, 
and the same meeting to hand over the cash in a lonely place 
where you can’t have witnesses.” 

“ So your man has been bled ? ” 

” Yes, he’s paid twice on our advice. He has put himself 
entirely in our hands and though he’s more than a bit of a rogue 
he’s got guts. And he’s got sense too. Me doesn’t want the 
small fry, he wants to smash the whole gang because he knows 
he won’t be safe until he has. My instructions are to get cast 
iron evidence then he’ll go to tlie |X)Iice and prosecute. And 
it isn’t an easy job, sir.” 

“ I suppose not.” 

“ I’ve got to link up the whole bunch and then lay my trap, 
and with a man like Logan we’re not going to have any cup-, 
boards to hide in. like the Yard’s so fond of, to get evidence. 
1 shouldn’t be surprised if Charlton doesn’t use that yacht of 
his to do a bit of filthy business in. Perfect place to talk without 
any chance of being overheard. 

” Yes.” Argent said, frowning. ” Yes, it would be.” 

” Well, let’s get along and see what a good dinner will do for 
for us, sliall wo, doctor ? ” Salter said cheerily. ” I’m going to 
concentrate on the Beach Hotel.” 


Argent began to bad; the car. 


C H A P PER T \V E N T Y - O N E 

I 

S.M.iTR was right. In tlic dining room of the Beach Hotel there 
were lialt a dozen or more other men who had not changed into 
conventional black and while. 

'I'hey were given a not very attractive table in an alcove near 
tlic door, but it suited them, for it gave an excellent view of 
everyone who entered or lelt the room, and they were not con- 
spicuous. Salter chose the ilinner. 

He was a good host, and an exj-'crienced one. He ordered a 
simple meal, salmon trout with a grilled chicken to follow and 
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he recommended a chablis, a Vaudesir that he had tried on a 
previous visit, and Argent found it excellent. 

The doctor was intensely interested in the company. 

’ “ This place is even more unusual than I’d been led to be- 

lieve,” he said after a first look round. ” I could name vou 
several people here, all well known, but I don t think they re 
going to help you. Incidentally, some of them know me. Does 

Not'a bit, sir. You live in the neighbourliootl, why shouldn’t 
you dine here ? I could name one or two ot tliem mysclt-no 
necessarily in connection witli rny proicssion any n'otc , 
Siose you know with yours.” He smiled imte-nuousiy. We 
both know a bit about the seamy side ol life, doctor. 

Thlv had comc’to their meal late and the room was beginning 
to empty before they were half through their own dinner. Once 
rrn'^^ved to Ar'gent as he went out, a m loo ^ 

at him, smiled nervously m recogninon, and huincd on. baiter 

noted both but said nothing. foibles 

But he kept up an cniertammg commcnt.iry on tiu fomics 

much the same manner tor much ^ ,„i,t 

so.^'salterrl^Uc"! ■’TS.W of time yet'. I’ve spo.lcd one man 
I hope you’ll know when he comes out. 

:: S:r:^::,ctor. wan. JOU cDaHy ^on, h.^ 

He’s got Ye™-N.,w he careful, sir. This fellow 

going to ^ The^tall good-looking man like an actor. 

coming along n . broke ofi abruptly. 

Don t say anything ml ne s ^ 

“ What’s up. Salter ? ” Argent asked. 

sEia SIS ^ W 

through the door into the wWe Lounge beyond. 

“ Know him ? " Salter asked quietly. 

“ Afraid not.” „ 

Vv7s it! by gad.’” Sorry, Salter : he arouses no memory. 
Who was the woman ? ” 
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Salter concentrated attention on his plate. 

“ IVe just had a bit of good luck, doctor, A very good bit of 
luck, I’ve been wondering about her. She used to work for 
Logan in the City. His secretaiy, a woman named Marks. 
She’s the woman who’s been dealing with my client, I’ll bet a 
fiver. I always suspected it though his description didn’t quite 
tally. So they’re all in it and I’ll swear Logan himself isn’t a 
hundred miles away. Sorry you couldn’t place Charlton. You’re 
quite sure ? ” 

Argent made no answer and Salter looked up to see him 
staring towards the Lounge. A dark, harassed-looking man in 
evening dress was speaking to the head waiter by the door. 

Argent said softly, “ I’ve spotted someone for you at last.” 

“ Who ? ” 

“ 'i'hat foreign-looking chap talking to the waiter. I know 
his face as well as I know yours but I’m hanged if I can recall 
his name. He was a patient at the Nursing Home. Not one of 
mine. Damn, what is the fellow’s name.” 

” Leone,” Salter said. 

“ That’s right. Leone. He was manager of a restaurant in 
town. Nciwous case. Insomnia and bad breakdown. He and 
Marshall became very friendly. She used to go up to his. res- 
taurant afterwards and he made a devil of a fuss of her. She 
used to boast about it. Leone, that’s the name, Gulio Leone.” 

” He is manager of this hotel and supposed to be the 


o^\'ner. 

” What ? Bv gad, Salter, that’s significant ” 

” Very sigmticant,” Salter broke in. ” Get on 
food. dt)Ctor ; he’s coming in.” 


with 


your 


Mr. Leone and his head waiter came just inside the door, 
'rhey stood within a lew yartls of Argent and Salter, talking 
earnestly in voluble Italian. Argent went stolidly on with his 
meal. Salter refilled his glass and regarded the honey-coloured 
wine thoughtfully. 

Leone was in the room for little more than a minute. When 
he had gone Argent said : 

Coukln’t catch what they were saying, I supjxise ? Italian 
wasn’t it ? ” 

Salter nodded. 

I got most of it,” he said. " Leone apparently has a head- 
ache ; he thinks it’s the heat. He is going out in half an hour 
for a little run in his car to take the air. It is probable that he 
may be laic in returning and he wishes some pate sandwiches 
and a small bottle of champ.igne left in his room in case he feels 
like it when he comes in. 'I’he rest was about some complaint 
trom one of the guests wlio thought she had been kept waiting 
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for her dinner too long. I judged she was always complaining. 
That’s all.” 

“ Not very illuminating,” Argent said. , 

“ I’m not so sure of that,” S.alter rcspondef I hate ‘o tnsh 
a good dinner, but I think I’d like to know which way he s going. 

^“NotTbft.' Salter. We’ll cut out coffee and get off.” 


There were only two cars left in the hotel car park 

ThaVs Charlton’s car.” he said. ” I know it. Now I wonder 
—Do you mind if -I drive, doctor ? I vc got a scheme. 

ty^hld 

on to the bare road that winds across the mar.h. 

dark and he drove slowly. Leone if we’re lucky enough 

“ It’s not a question of f?‘ odds are they’d 

to catch him. he said ‘ know which way he’s going, 

spot us after a time. But J "* . ^^king him to his boat. 

jftey he:d‘’thrrrwe.. ' ^jr^ai^'v^o^can i^^:: 

‘’;:ThT;:,^’.i tnS :ny;o"?„ w“ hLk-.n the morning probably. 

Now this is the idea. ^ ^ v ^ad picked 

By the recd-thatched “ a hill to join the 

rorh^Jwerntghtanks. Saher’s^scheme w.s m sto^^dicur car 

“marsh 2d “and watch for app-ching hea^^^^^^^^ 

mouth at this obviously dud. I can get back to 

*u 2Lras I “see it “-ing. -ba'Jp^-s.'ln^^^^^^^ 
feftt 2'2i^2i’“"e“:dd"s are they’re making for Woden- 

'’“Tfey came to the cottage, and Salter changed down a, the 

S' ptro? the -top. on the edge of a stretch of 
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open heath.land, and left the doctor. But he was back almost 
at once. 

“ We’ve only just done it,” he said. ” There’s a car coming 
fast : bif^ headlights. Let’s hope it’s Charlton’s.” He climbed 
in and pressed the self-starter. 

They licard the approaching car a minute later, saw the gleam 
of headlights behind, and Salter drew out on to the road. 

Deliberately he kept the crown even when he heard the angry 
scream of a horn behind him ; he wanted to make that car 
behind slow before it passed him, and he succeeded. As it went 
by he caught a glimpse of Charlton at the wheel and two people 
in the back. In his headlights he picked out the rear number 
and repeated it. 

"'I'liat’s Charlton all right, and Leone and Marks .arc with 
him. Now then, right or left ? ” He accelerated. 

The car alicad was moving very fast ; its lights grew fainter. 
But they saw it check at the entrance to the main road, then 
the lights swung right. 

" Wash out,” Salter said. “ Another good theory gone wrong. 
Oh well, I'll push her along a bit further, but we’ll never be able 
lo pick that car up. He’s heading for the London road and that 

means anywhere. Bxcept ” He seemed to be thinking aloud 

rather than speaking to Argent. “ — except Leone’s coming 
back to-night. Latish though, but alone. He only ordered 
saiulwiches (or one. Who’s going to drive him back ? ” He was 
silent for a while. 'riu*n : ” Doctor,” he went on, ” if wc don’t 
get .1 j:igiu of them in the next few minutes I’ll get you to let me 
l un back to the lop of the hill and leave me. I want to see what 
tinu L(.one comes back and how.” 

lie drove on, pushing the car as hard as he could. They went 
through W hindletord village and out into open country once 
more, l)ut it was clear that the chase had outpaced them. At 
the crossing ot the London road Salter stopped and turned. 

” No good going any further,” he said ; ” anyhow it wouldn’t 
have been wise to toliow. But I mav pick up something yet.” 

‘‘ I’m not going to dpert you now,' Salter,” Argent protested. 

I m interested in this in two senses. I want to get Logan, 
and trankiy I m enjoying seeing how you work. You won’t be 
out all night. I suppose.” 

No. He ought to be back by midnight. He’d have warned 
his head waiter it he were going to be very late.” 

All right then. I told my iamily to expect me when they 

saw me, and I’ln damned it I'm going to let you walk back to 
Wilford.” 

“ That\ devilish decent of vou, sir,” Salter said, 
could stand by it would help a lot.” 
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'!■. He explained as he drove at a more leisurely pace back towards 
Whindleford that he didn’t hope to get a lot, but from the time 
Aat Leone returned he could get some idea of the distance he 

had travelled. ^ .1 ^ 

“ Sav that car averages an outside forty-five to fifty on tliese 

roads, and that’s putting it high, it will give me a maximum 

circumference from Shinglcmouth within which I m assuming 

Logan is to-night. It isn’t much, but every little helps. Also. 

Leone’s got to be brought back. Half my job s testing theories 

that don’t come off.” „ ^ ^ , , , 

“ More than half mine’s the same, Argent laughed. 

They had reached the village when suddenly Salter exclaimed, 
“ Good lord 1 What a fool 1 See that, doctor ? 

OutsidY*the pub there. Charlton’s car. And I went buz- 
zing bv at fifty ten minutes ago.” He slowed and pulled the 
car m by the side of the road. “ I’m going to have a drink and 
see what this means. We'd better not both go. 


Argent was left alone wondering for fniiy ten imnu.es^ F™nk_^ 
he was thoroughiy enjoying his experiences. And he «as 

'Te^fked tL“7n’s'’Lk of conceit. He f 

” he said. 

Ih- S iarge 

one wouid taik about it. Looks as if our P“P‘" 
in this neighbourhi»d though. J -ust^ciie^k^p ^ 

“;n:nr™n"hitso,astohaveour^^^^^^^^^^ 

doctors’ '^housts Len’r^nlsuai. Locai busyhodics wiii think 

ft’s a patient’s. I don’t want ^ “-P^ouTa hundred yards 

Salter brought the f le of great ilex trees, and 

beyond the mn m the shade of ^ ^ brisk trade that 

they settled dowm to wait. Jhe mn w^s^doi 

summer niglit. 1 ; . stopped ^and when the church 

iTS. <.1 - 

Charlton’s car remained. , 
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Salter was standing in the road screened by the doctors 
saloon, his eyes fixed on the inn’s door. At last A.rgent heard 
him say softly, '' Stand by, sir ; he’s coming now,” and a few 
minutes later Charlton’s car went by quite slowly. Salter gave 


him a short start and went iti pursuit 

They passed him a short mile alonu the road. He had backed 
into a lane and was turning. Salter swore soltly as he went by. 

“ I’m afraid he’s done us,” he said, “ but we’ll have a shot 
to pick hitn up.” He switched off his headlights, ran bumping 
over the grass verge, just managed to turn without backing, and 
just escaped a smash with another car that came fast driving 
towards the village. 

“ That was a near thing,” Argent said, but Salter did not 
answer. His eyes were on the distant headlights. The car was 
slowing. It stopped. Then the lights disappeared. Round a 
bend in the roatl their own lights picked out two figures — 
Leone and the girl were climbing into Charlton’s car — and they 
caught a tleeiing glimpse of the back of the car that had over- 
taken them turning down the lane. 

Charlton liad started before they reached him. From the 


top of the liiil where tlie Shinglemouth road drops to the marsh, 

Salter saw his blazing Iteadlights speeding on towards the hotel. 

Fi\c minutes later iIrv were returning. Irene Marks tvas sitting 

bv Charlton’s side as tlu-y went by. 

• • • 

S.ilter went baek to Argent. 

” \V(.li, that’s that.” he said. ” And I never even got the 


number of the car they came back in — I couldn’t even tell you 
what it wa.s like r I thouglil ilu y’tl hit us. Oh well, doctor, 
the best we can say ot it is that Logan, it it is Logan, isn’t very 


far away, and 1 knew that bclore we started. 


C hi A V T E R T E N T Y - T W O 


IMprrow served Salter with a whisky and soda later that evening. 

Mr. Pollock ” apologised for returning at such a late hour. 
IIc had, he said, walked into W ilborough, intending to take a 
bus back in lime for dinner. But having missed his bus he had 
dined there anti gone to the local cinema. 

I would have walked home,” he added ingenuously, “ but 
I was atraid I should find myself locked out, so I liired a taxi.” 

hlerrow sensed that Salter’s story was untrue. It was merely 
given to provide an explanation of his long absence, and he 
asked no questions. 
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He saw him again in the middle of the next morning. Salter 
found Gwen and Morrow taking measurements for curtains in 
the dining room. He asked innocently what they were 
and apologised for interrupting. But he wonderec , e sai , i 
Mr. Merrow had such a thing as an up-t<>-date local ^‘rectory 
he could borrow. He wanted to look up details ot some ot the 
neighbouring churches so that he could take some photographs 

of any interesting features they might contain. 

Again Merrow sensed a reason behind the request. 

Eve for the directory. “ Mr. Pollock disappeared with it to 

’“Cwen'drove into Wilborongh after '""Iv;!, 

materials at Campbells, \\ ilborougli s h wi 1 xiKCtccl 

Black Boy . , . .. u„ ,|,.«cribcd it. He 

He knew the inn. “ -A. regular was glad 

had been told that it had gone into ne ‘ tlccorate it in 

-to hear that the new propr.elor was go.ng to decor 

suitable taste. ^ for the gentry of 

“ We do a good deal of '"'fV,"'', f proudly, and 

the neighbourhood iJen " done ” by Camp- 

mentioned several b>g ^ Wilford for him a few 

bells. “We did Mr. house and quite 

years ago,” he went on. Farmer repeated the words m 

rrann^:^roneSp.ng a r- 

“ I' ^rTh;:f:v wh^re U .. natorany.- 

Mr. Farmer looked disappointee • f Lounge. I 

“ I should like you . ""k The right note-the an- 

think you would f^^t It was a privilege to have 

Lounge. She had just ^ Warren and to throw 

frustration, to put ? task of finding proper turnish- 

herself wholeheartedly in ^ vaguely that it must have been 

de^rf^M^'^BalLces house and rhen 

demanded chintzes* 
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Mr. Farmer himself helped to display pattern after pattern 
of chintz. He was a good business-man and he scented new and 
desirable custom from the old-fashioned pub at Wilford, which 
he had known chiefly on his occasional visits to the Priors. 

Gwen was not easy to please, but Mr. Farmer satisfied her 
in the end. She spoke of further orders and he promised the 
utmost attention, adding, “ Indeed, madam, the whole of our 
sen ice is at your disposal. You have only to give us a call on 
the phone and I will send a man out to you at once to take any 
measurement or do any work you may require. Or, of course, 
I would come myself if you w ished it.” 

Gwen w^as grateful. The shop was good and it was going to 
prove very convenient .Mr. Farmer came with her to the lift 
bowing his thanks. She thanked him and asked if there were a 
tearoom in the place. She was tired and wanted tea. 

Mr. Farmer assured that there W'as and that Campbell’s Tea 
Lounge \vas quite famous. “ A regular rendezvous,” he called 
It, tor all the best people of the county.” 

He instructed tlie lift girl fiercely to show the lady to the 
ralm Lounge herself. 

Gwen thanked him again. She was amused by Mr. Farmer. 
He took himself and his firm so terribly seriously. She liked the 
idea of the best people in t!ie county using Campbell’s tearooms 
as a rendezvous. She looked about her, still amused when she 
Mr*^ B^ld Lounge, and the first person she saw was 


Mr. Baldock. in tweeds that seemed much too heaew for so 

h Tr i 'vilted. He was peering thrLgh his 

th ck-lensed glasses at the menu. She hoped to^get bv him 

to have ^rsuflVr"'Mr sheiant/d was 

nave to suiter Mr. iJaldock just then. She kent her 

bru'^ied'aAinsra'cf onhappy^chance she 

nru.necl against a chair upon which Mr. Baldock had nlar^H 

lus hat and stick and knocked the stick to tfi; ground ^ 

She murmured apologies and Baldock was on his feet at once 

■' uJ^nTh/Lcog! 

1 he're was no getting out of it. 

laldock said, with a smile, ” But surely— it’s Miss Darev ” 
Gwen said stupully, “ Why it’s Mr R^i i i 

It was too late then to pass on w ithout some explantion unless 
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she meant to be frankly rude. Baldock sensed her embarrass- 

““Unless you are meeting friends it Wd be a great pleasure 

if you would share my lonely table,” he said. 

Gwen inwardly furious, had to accept. It was ear > and the 
place wi yet half empty. To have gone on would have been 

foo obvioos, and after all she would mde 

aaainst BaMock in Wilford frequently. She couldn t be rude 
to him. She forced a more convincing smile, and sank into the 

picked the line she was going to take Baldock,” 

“ I’ve been buying curtains for the Black uoy, 

she said brightly. ’' I’m worn out. 

Gw:^|a^rh:rcrder^"o“^ hovering waitress before she 

answered : „ 

“ Yes. I’ve got a new job. 

StofseethtToorMiss Warren died I lost, my job— ” 
v:;; sad. Ver^ sad ” BaWock put tn. 

“ But Mr. Merrow offered me something 

his sister’s, you know, and PP undertake the 

•T:- »r. W<i.* 

isz s'-*';:" •. * >“ »"> 

rlTen thrwi why TdTa ol" "ife conSin. 

ss.-r. sK. A*™ “i*™ 

t;.. M. K 1.. 5SA1; 

she would scream. . to stop him. She couldn t 

were just meamngles • conventional phrases 

Lbom «1ed7 and bcrcav^etnem^as though Janet’s dea& were 



an ordinary regrettable accident that might have befallen 
anybody. 

Gwen was bitter in her knowledge of the real tragedy ; the 
more so because of her enforced inaction. 

Slie wanted to say, “ You silly old fool — My dear friend, as 
you call her, was as good as murdered, and the brutes who are 
responsible are still at large.” But she nerved herself to play 
a part. 

Very quietly she said, “ Mf. Baldock, Miss Warren is dead, 
and all her friends miss her terribly. I was her closest friend. 
But mourning and lamenting won’t bring her back to life again. 
I feel rather curiously’ about these things. Perhaps you’ll think 
I’m hard. I can’t help it if you do. But I’m trying to forget 
Miss Warren. You see my livelihood is going to keep me at 
Wilford for some weeks at any rate, .^nd I’ve got to come face 
to face with all sorts of things connected with her all the time. 
And if I’m going to let myself become morbid I can’t do my 
work properly and I’m going to become utterly miserable. I’m 
not going to be morbid. I’m alive and I want to enjoy my life. 
After all we’ve all got to die sometime. So — shall we not talk 
about Miss Warren, in a gloomy way, I mean. You do under- 
stand, don’t you ? ” 

Mr. Baldock apparently did not understand. He looked 
shocked at first. 

“ Pr — er — y<-‘s. Quite,” he said. “ Yes, very sensible of you 
lie brightened a little. ‘‘ I see what you mean. To remember 
only the happy hours. I think that a very beautiful thought. 
I am sure your clear friend would have wished it.” Gwen 
winced. \ es. \es.” hlr. Baldock having propounded the 
idea was evidently determined to elaborate it. “ You ar^ very 
brave, and so right, not to brood over your loss.” 

Gwen gave up the fight. Clearly nothing could stop the 
wretched man. She concentrated on her tea, putting in an 
occasional “Yes.” “No,” or “of course,” while Mr. Baldock 
extolled Janet Y'arren and invented a character for her which 
she had never possessed. 

“ I feel myself privileged to have known her if only for those 
few minutes, he said. “ 'Fired as she was, she seemed to find 
rest in my garden. She loved the simple things of life, I could 
tell that. And the beautiful things, llow interested she would 
have been in your present task at that picturesque old inn.” 

That was one of the moments when Gwen interpolated ‘‘ Yes. 
of course. ' 


u quite clearly,” Mr. Baldock went on, his teacup 

halt a reminiscent smile on his face, “how she drew my 

attention to the evening light on a bed of gladioli. With the 
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true artist’s vision she saw shades of colour in it that escaped 

rambling began to fascinate Gwen. She found 

herself listening with growing interest, and 

comments, provocatively, almost as though she ucre ba g 

*^he mentioned various flowers which she j^aid h^ been 
Janet’s favourites— phlox and carnations, dclplumums 

marigolds, and Baldock droned on. mirleolds • she 

Gwen said, “ She was particularly fond °f 
loved their rich colour. She always spoke of them by the old 

nam«. golds or marybu^s/’^ 

cafei^uiae greatly. Do you know I had never belorc hea 
them called golds.” ^ laughed. 

:: 

so in keeping with her whole chara , 

.‘’tri for borlng\er about 

the history of the old priory. n .Mock Tanet w'ould 

“I’m sure you didn’t bore her. Mr. lialdocK. jan 
have loved it.” , , cug became restless. I 

k^T^i 

^r. ‘^a^ers.^er ’’^u^r ' mlismh \alk about the .d 

things. • * <^.1 Pu.'pn ^aid brusciuely. ^ouve 

“ I don’t know that it s sad,^ G happy time for Janet. 

just told me of what must avc goy^js a very very peaceful 

fpot'^Shrmust h^e been quite happy then. Didn’t she seem 

her overtired at first , slic trying But yes, ves, Miss 

S f f .rr— “"'i 

hope I m not going y n think hers was rather a 

honest and face facts. o y . . „ j ^can how much nicer 

nice death ? ” He a gainful illness-like so 

that way '"'f ""® .^e to^d it to me Janet must have been 

many people do. As)ou v , r ^ ^ firing time. And then 

Sl‘nTy"-sh" we^nroun ’she can hardly have known anything. 
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Just a moment of shock — well, Fd as soon die that way when 
my time comes, Mr. Baldock.” She finished fiercely. 

Mr. Baldock seemed at a loss for words. 

“ I er — yes. Perhaps I’m a little old-fashioned, but I do 

agree there is much in what you say.” 

“ At any rale that’s what I believed happened,” Gwen went 
on. “ And I’m going to think of her end in that way. I don’t 
believe in mourning, it’s nearly all self-indulgence 

” Yes, that is true,” he interrupted. 

” It’s absolutely true. Now may I ask a favour ? ” 

” Of course. Of course.” 

Gwen seemed rather to enjoy the confusion she was creating 
in Mr. Baldock’s mind. He was' so obviously puzzled and unable 
to follow her varying moods. 

“ I want to come and see your garden and your lovely flowers. 
I want to sec where Janet spent tiiose last happy minutes. May 
I — sometime ? ” 

“ Why certainly, Miss Darcy. It would give me very great 
pleasure. 1 would say to-morrow but I’m going atvay for a few 
Jays — only a few days, a week perhaps, to Wales, to see an old 
friend who is ill. Though of course that need not make any 
dilfcrence. I was thinking of myself. I should like to be there 
to show you. But \’ou must go whenever you like. I’ll tell 
Cumntings. You must use the garden as your own — in memory 
of your dear fricntl.” 

“ How kind of you,'* Gwen murmured. 

“ And as soon as I return I shall look forward to seeing much 
of you. I am a Umely man. ^’ou and that charming young 
fellow, Merrow, must come to dinner.” 

“ I’m sure Hugh would love to come.” 

” 1 do hope he’ll make a success of this venture of his,” 
Baldock said earnestly. “ It’s a risk ; it’s a risk but he seems to 
have his head screwed on the right way. And with you to help 
him ” 

Gwen finished her tea. She had had more than enough of 
Mr. Baldock’s company. She managed to keep him talking 
about the Black Boy and Morrow’s plans until at length she 
batlc him gooi.l-b\c. 

He shook her hand warmly. 

I cannot tell you how much I have enjoyed this talk,” he 
said. “ And you must let me say that I admire you for your 
^ourage. ^ ou have given me much to think about.” He sighed. 

I here is sontething fine al'out the frank honesty of your 
generation.” 

Gwen tried to look duly impressed. 
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CHAPTER TWENTY-THREE 


Salter had lunched early that day. Merrow saw liim dnvm^ 
off from the inn soon after one. Gwen had gone more than an 
hour later, and Merrow was looking forward to a 
too busy afternoon of odd jobs and clearing off back corres- 
pondence. But Salter interfered with tliat simple scheme. 

^ Eve came up to Merrow’s room in tlie middle of the ahernoon 

to say that Mr. Pollock was asking for him. ” Fve 

“ He said to say that if you were busy it ‘tatter 
exolained “ It’s about the photos he s been taking, I think. 
He's been to get them from somewhere. He showed me some. 

They’re ever so lovely. Real pictures. pccane this 

Merrow sighed. It was no good. He couldn t escape 

him'"rcome up, Eve,” he said, putting aside a hah 
finished letter " I should like to see the phoiogniphs. I m 
Sing of getting Mr, Pollock to let me have p.cture post- 

cards made from some of them. 

'“‘Lter came in a few minutes later, a sheaf of photograph.c 

'’■'nwen ‘‘ivlr “ ollock ” Merrow said, as the door closed. “I 
hear^of.‘'ve maL some marvellous pictures of no' anc.ent mn. 

"t"a mint of fact. I have,” he said. ” but that's not what 
I wanted to see you about. 

“ So I imagined.” ^ Merrow 

;■ Y .^^Ttrhave been dc«lipments in tins case m the 
ra^r^tnty-fout hours.” he saM. ” One concet.. IVhss^ Damy. 

LrenthS'plitCdll Beach Hotel, an unexpected one- 
Leone the manager.” ^ 

H^’is an ^°sociate of Charlton’s. He was 
aht andT’ve got a very strong suspicion— though I cant 
pfte itlle was with Log^ too. Now you see what that may 

‘""ferow frowned. “ Good Lord 1 ” he said. “ Yes, I do. 
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You mean Miss Darcy’s visit to the hotel. He may have sus- 
pected her reason.” . -j 

” More than likely. He’d have counted it an odd comcidence 

anyhow. 1 want to ask her some questions about it. If she s 

in could vou get her up here now ? ” 

“ She 'isn’t in. She’s gone over to Wilborough to see about 

curtain fabrics. But she ought to be back for tea or very soon 

after.” . ,, 

” I’d like to see her as soon as she comes in. 

‘‘ She’ll come here when she does,” Merrow said. 

Salter said, ” There are one or two matters I’d like to get 
more clear with you. This daughter of Paternoster’s— M illy 
Claxton — in view of Leone don’t you think it is possible she 
is talking about wliat goes on here. He’s her boss. I don t say 
she's talking direct to’ him, but well : it’s another remarkable 
coincidence.” 

Merrow was forced to agree, though he insisted that he was 
certain that IMilly would in no way knowingly act the spy. 

Salter did not argue. “ There is a leakage here somewhere. 

I was always convinced ol it,” he said. ” That’s why it s so 
necessary' for you and Miss Darcy to be particularly careful. 
Now leii me, will you, what you know about Charlton and this 
fellow Linton wlio was supposed to be acting for him.” 

Merrow elaborated the information he had given Salter on 
the previous afternoon, and Salter pressed him for the smallest 
details, lie talke^l about Jimmy B.tiley too. lie had only just 
mentioned the incident at their earlier meeting. Now under 
Salter’s questioning he told the whole story. Salter listened 
with a maddening lack of comment. 

'I'he most Mei r(,)w could get out of him was a reluctant, “ It 
would be interesting to know if ilic man did mean anything, but 
if he turns up again I’d rather you didn’t ask him. Leave it 
to me. 

As to the light at the cottage. Salter appeared to take the view 
of the constable. Hawes. There was nothing to be done unless 
Jimmy c<uuj''lainei-i. 

Merrow rang for E\e and ordered tea to be brought up. He 
tokl live, pointing to the photograplis deliberately spread about, 
that Mr. Pollock was going to let them make postcards, and Eve 
laugheil at tlie funitv way in which Mr. Pollock said that he felt 
highly h noured to tliink that his poor elVorts were going to 
become st' famous. 

Salter s]>i>ke seriously to Merrow about trying to keep Gwen 
from intcrlering in the case any more, and he told him what 
Argent had said about inventing tasks for her. 

” But,” he added, “ she couldn’t do better than stick to this 


furnishing job. I want Logan and his crowd really to believe 
that.*^ 

He confided in Merrow what had happened at the Beach Hotel 
overnight and said that he liad spent some hours that day in 
making quiet enquiries about possible houses in the radius he 
computed might have been covered by the car in which Leone 

and Irene Marks had travelled. 

“ But I drew blank,” he admitted. “ Yes. I’m sure the devil s 
somewhere about and I’m not too certain he isn t at the hotel 
itself. I’ve asked Holborn— our headquarters— to send a man 
there to spend a day or two, and see if anyone has a private 
suite. A big hotel’s a mighty good hide so long as you re not 
suspected and are in with the management. 

Gwen found the two men still talking in a room thick with 
smoke, despite the open windows, when she returned Irom 
Wilborough. She looked eager and a little flushed. 

Morrow erected her quietly. n ti i 

“Glad you’ve come, Gwen,” he said. Mr.— er— Pollock 

wants to see you about something.” ^ ,,,,,...^,1 

“And I vvant to see him about something, she answered 

quickly. “ Mr. Pollock, what do you know about Mr. Baldock { 


“ Baldock 1 ” Merrow exclaimed. “ \Vhy Baldock ? 

Salter said, “ Why the question, Miss Darcy i 

“Well what do you know about him 

“ Nothing. Except the evidence he gave at Miss Warren 
inquest ancf tltat he lives in the house by the old rums. Wha 

Tu ' didn’ 'rou'’;o over to his place to take photographs 

drt'’s“eVt"he man, I saw a gardener wlm said 
he was out, but that I was at liberty to go wheje I hked. A very 
civil fellow. But what’s in Miss Darcy s mind . 

" Gwen answered in a small, rather d^ident voice: 

“ You’ll laugh at me, I dare say. But I don t care » you do. 
I believe Mr. Baldock is the man you were talking about yester- 
Ly : the man who was really blackmailing Janet. Logan, you 

said he was.” said incredulously. “No. damn 

it all— why Baldock ’s well known. What exactly 

“0*^00,* Miss Darcy, this is most interesting. What makes 

GNc^mVa ci^gar^uef Hugh,” 'she said. “ I feel a bit jittery. 
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It was in a way a bit of a shock. V\\ tell you. 
been tiy'ing to get it straight all the way home in the car. But 
I can’? ril have to give it to you in bits. \ ou miist sliek 
together. First Janet went there from liere, didn t she / 

“ Undoubtedly.” 

“ Why ? ” 

Salter shook his head. rx., i u i 

“ She went to see him, to face hirn. That s why she took 

those drinks. To brace herself up ” 

“ But this is only surmise, Miss Darcy. . . . ^ 

“ I know. I know it is. But I’m coming to facts m a minute. 
I’ve got to tell it to you as I see it.” She puffed nervously at her 
cigarette. ” You remember Baldock’s evidence ? 

“ Roughlv, ves.” . . rx.. 1 . r r.,.. 

“ Well. I remember every word of it. There were a lot of lies 

in it. So there were in mine. I was trying to keep back anything 
that miohi make it seem that Janet killed herselt, though 1 was 
prettv sure she had. I said all sorts of things that weren t ab- 
solutely true, .^nd I thought he was doing the same thing 
being kind— nobody likes to make out that people, decent people 
are batty — unsound mind, you know. I mentioned it to you. 

Didn’t 1, Hugh ? ” 

“ Ves, you did.” 

“ But what particularly in the evidence ? ” Salter asked. 

“ About what she talked about to Baldock. Being interested 
in llowcrs aiul gardens, and old buildings. .And asking if this 
inn iiad anything to <.lo with the Priory. Janet didn t know or 
care a damn thing about gardens and Rowers and old buildings, 
and what’s more, she hated them. He made the whole thing 


> > 

up. 

“ Yes, quite, Miss Darcy,” Salter said patiently. “ But on 
your saying you made up things too.” 

“ Yes. 1 know I did and I had a good reason for it. But what 
reason has Mr. Baldock for going on making them up. He’s 
been lying to me stc.idily for over half an hour this afternoon.’ 
Salter queried sharply, ” You’ve seen him this afternoon ? ” 
“ Yes, but don’t worry. I didn’t give anything away. I ran 
against him in Campbell’s tearooms in Wilborough and we had 
lea together. I told him all about what I was doing there ; and 
all about knowing Hugh and working here, and I tried to keep 
liim oil Janet, but he would talk about her. And he told me the 
most absolute Lies. I wasn’t frightfully interested at first, he 
talked such awfully slimy hypocritical stull about my sad loss. 
Abu know the sort of stuif. And then it suddenly came to me 
that he was lying for a purpose. I’d said something futile about 
her having been happy talking to him in his garden and having 


a really happy death, and I saw him start. H;- knew wliy she 
died. 


“ rd been leading him on. He said Janet drew his attention 
to the colour of some early gladioli. Janet didn’t know a gladi- 
olus from a chrysanthemum. 1 made him tell me more of what 
she’d said about Howers. I said she was particularly fond of 
marigolds and always called them marybtids or golds. He said 
he remembered her doing so. Now, Mr. Salter, “ Gwen leaned 
forward to empltasize Jicr words. “I knew Janet Warren as 
well as anybody — better. She disliked Howers and knew nothing . 
about them, I tell you. I think they must have been connected 
in her mind with that cottage at Chaldean. Doctor Argent 
thinks so loo. But Janet couldn’t have told a marigold from a 
buttercup and she’d just as likely to have known the old names 
for them as to have known the— the name.s in Chinese. It was 


absolutely against all her character. 1 he whole of tliat story 
that man told was false. I don’t believe she ever sat in his 
garden at all. I— I—” She broke olT suddenly. “ Oh, I know 
it all seems so utterly weak now 1 in telling it but I m right, I m 
sure I’m right.” 

Salter shook his head. ,, t i r r 

“ Don’t think that for a moment,’ he said. Its tar trom 

weak. Go on. d'ell me everything you can think of to support 
your theory’. I’m interested. J agree with you : the man had 
a reason for lying. I want to know that re.ison. 

Gwen smiled gratefully. 

I look ill it tins way/’ she went on* iVir. DAldock answers 
so many questions I've been asking nu’self. Why she came 
here— to the last place she’d have come normally. She was 
always jibing about the filthy food you got at mns like this. She 
said they were always smelly and primitive and had no comlorts, 
and she loved food and comfort. She came to see Mr. Baldock. 

” Why did she go for tlnit walk after dinner. She hated 
walking alone, in the country particularly. She was afraid she’d 
meet a cow and she was terrified of cows.” Salter smiled. ” It’s 
true, though. 'I’hcn she asked about ruins. Janet would have 
gone miles to avoid them. Yet she went to Baldock’s. Then 
you talked about someone here spying on us— you suggested 
Milly Claxton. Why should Milly spy ? But Mr. Baldock’s 
man, Cummings, is here regularly. Mr. Paternoster was talking 
about him last night. They’re great friends.” 

” That’s true enough,” Merrow said, looking worried. 


“ But ” 

‘‘ Why shouldn’t he be the spy ? I’ll bet there’s little that 
goes on here that isn’t common gossip. Anyhow it’s so perfectly 
obvious. I mean Janet having a row with Charlton, so Milly 
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fiavs and she left him sitting on the beach looking furious. 

put up these lies to save nasty questions, ^d /tr 
them ^ Everyone thought he ^Yas a kind old bore. Mr. Salter 

I studied that man this afternoon. He isn’t kind— he s ^^5 
eves And he was watching me like a cat. Every time I said 
something wild I could see he was thinking quickly wondering 

what I meant. Go on— say I’m an imaginative fool- 

Salter said brusquely, “ I think there s a fifty-fifty chance 
that I’m a fool. I hadn’t thought of Baldock. Let s just go ovei 

IMiss Warren’s movements that day.' 
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He turned to Morrow. , 

" Do YOU know what time she arrived here t 

" Not* exacilv. Stephen might tell us. It would have been 
before seven. I went out for a walk about five and sat in the 
woods for an hour or more. I got back just after seven and she 

had been here some time then.” , a .• 

“ Did Milly Claxton say when she saw her leave Charlton f 

” It would have been the middle of the afternoon. Milly 
had gone to bathe in her time oil. She wouldn’t get off before 
half-past two, 'I imagine, and she had finished her bathe when 
it happened. Probably half-past three to four,” Gwen said. 

“ Nothing inconsistent with Miss Darcy’s theory, so far as 
times are concerned. And Miss Warren went out to go to 
Baldock’s at what time ? ” 

“ About half-past eight,” Merrow said. “ I saw her go. 

“ She seems to have been very deliberate about it. She dined 
first ? ” 

“ Yes, and sat over her dinner.” 

“ Suggests that she knew when to find him at home ” 

” But lie was home before that,” Merrow interrupted. “ I 
saw him as I was walking back to the inn, a few minutes after 
seven. He was at his gate talking to a man in a car.” 

“ Sec the man ? ” . ,> 

“ No. He was just leaving. Baldock was seeing him off.” 

” Hear what they were talking about ? ” 

“ No— well, I caught a phrase or two. Baldock said some- 
iliing didn't seem a verv good proposition to him. It struck me, 
because at the monu»nt I’d just decided to buy this place and it 
seemed ominous, particularly when the other fellow said it had 
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got about as much chance as a horse with three legs.” ISIerrow 
laughed. 

Salter looked suddenly very serious. 

“ The man in the car said that ? ” he queried sharply. 

“ Yes.” 

“ Now we’re getting somewhere,” Salter said. “ That ex- 
pression — I’ve heard Charlton use it a score of times. It’s a 
favourite phrase of his. There’s a direct link.” 

Gwen said in an excited voice, “ Then I was right : he is 
Logan.” 

Salter raised a restraining hand. 

“ Mustn’t jump too quickly to conclusions,” he said. “ What’s 
he like, this man Baldock ? Can you describe him ? ” 

Merrow started to answer, but Gwen got in first. 

“ He’s a sandy-haired, rat-faced man, really,” she said. 
“ He’s going grey. Weak sort of eyes that don’t look at you 
straight. Wears thick glasses.” 

“ Got a beard ? ” 

" No.” 

“ Voice ? ” 
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” Dreary and unctuous.” 

“ Not always, Gwen,” Merrow broke in. ” Pedantic, rather : 
soft and persuasive.” 

“ He’d be persuasive all right,” Salter said cynically. “ It 
sounds as if it might be Logan. He had a beard when I last 
saw him and there was nothing the matter with his eyes. Hair 
doesn’t quite tally either, but that could be faked. Rat-faced 
is good. Logan was rat-faced.” 

But surely it’s easy enough for you to check this if you went 
up to his house. You’d know him, wouldn’t you ? ” 

“ Yes. I’d know him, but he might know me. Mustn’t risk 
that till I know a little more.” Salter was thoughtful. 

“ Well, you’d better not waste time, he’s going away to- 
morrow, he said. To Wales, to see a sick friend. Sounded a 
bit fishy to me when he said so.” 

“ Is he ? ” Salter answered. “ Thanks, Miss Darcy, you 
don’t seem to have missed much. I’ll have him looked after. 
Lijst I’d like to check some times again. You saw him talking 
to the man in the car just after seven, Mr. Merrow ? ” 

” Say seven to ten past, I — oh damn ! ” There was a knock 
at the door and Eve came in. ' 

‘‘ Excuse me, sir, but there’s Mr. Hawes come, and he’d like 
to see you for a minute, please. I did say you was engaged, sir, 
but he said it was rather important,” she said. 

“ Hawes, you mean the policeman ? ” Merrow asked. 




Yes, sir- 
I .N.4 
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Merrow glanced at Salter. The detective was looking at him 

^ r d' betteTgo and see what he wants, I suppose." Merrow 

Salter rose. “ You’ll want to see him up here, I expect." he 
said. “ We’d better leave you.” ^ 

Gwen too had got to her feet. ^ *4.^ 

“ Of course someone would come just at this minute. Do get 

rid of him, Hugh,” she protested. 

“ All right, Eve, bring Mr. Hawes up here. Merrow said. 


CHAPTER TWENTY-FOUR 


Police Constable Hawes came in carrying his cap and looking 

mildlv surprised at being brought upstairs. 

“ Hope I'm not disturbing you, sir. but I ve got to 
help. Jimmy Bailey’s landed us m a pack of trouble after all, 

* * 1 

^“The devil he has. Sit down, Hawes, have a cigarette. 

What’s happened ? ” . . , » i i t 

“Jimmy’s in Wilborough hospital and it doesn t look as if 

he’s coming out again,” Hawes answered bluntly. 

“ Why not. You mean he’s going to die ? 

“ I’m afraid so, sir, and if he does it s going to be a very 

serious matter for someone.” • i r 

“ Why ? What’s the trouble ? Merrow asked anxiously, tor 

the policeman’s tone was unmistakably grave. 

“ Well, sir, from what the house surgeon says it he dies it il 
be the result of the crack he got on his head the other night, 

and you can see what that means. 

“ Good lord ! ” Merrow spoke slowly. That s nasty. 

“ Very nasty, sir. I’ve just come back from Wilborough, and 
tlic Super there takes a very serious view. There’s somethmg 
behind it that we don’t know.” 

Merrow’s frown deepened. 

“ 'I'eH me the details, will you, Hawes ? ” he said quietly. 
Hawes produced a notebook and scanned it to refresh his 

“ Jimmy was found unconscious in a bam over at Hilton 
Green, near Berriford, a good ten miles from here, at seven-fifty 
last night. One of the farm hands found him and thought he was 
dead at fii-st. They got a doctor to him and sent him straight 
off to Wilborough hospital. They couldn’t find out who he was 
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for a long time, but he came round this morning and mumbled 
something about Wilford and Wilborough police got through 
to me to know if I could help. From their description I guessed 
it was Jimmy and I got my motor bike and went over and identi- 
fied him.” 

“ And he’s very bad, you saiy ? ” 

“ They reckon he’d been lying there since the night before, 
The Berriford police have picked up a bit about him. He was 
hanging about the market on Wednesday, but behaving funny. 
Some thought he was drunk. But the Super at Wilborough says 
the doctor reckons it was all the result of that crack he got and 
he must have been as tough as the devil to have carried on so 
long. Now the point, sir, is I’ve got to find the chap that hit him. 
Would you give me everything you can remember ? Couldn’t 
describe the chap that ran out, could you, sir ? ” 

Merrow racked his memory to recall every detail of that night, 
but he could add little to what he had already told the constable. » 

“ The fellow ran off into the woods because he disturbed the 
pheasants,” he said, when Hawes had finished his notes. “ And 
then there’s the hat incident. That struck me as being damned 
curious, though you didn’t seem to think much of it.” 

Hawes smiled knowingly. 

“ Perhaps I thought more of it than I said, sir,” he responded. 

” But there was nothing to be done at the time. But I’ve got a 
full note of it.” He flipped back the pages of his notebook. 

Merrow went on, ” You say your people think there was 
something behind it. Well, I was sure of it all along. I mean, 
Bailey’s pigheadedness in keeping on saying he hit his head 
against a tree. He knew I didn’t believe him. I got the impression 
that he knew exactly who hit him but he wasn’t going to say. 
And more, I believe he was scared stiff of the man — really 
frightened. In fact I’d go so far as to say I think he thought the 
man meant to do him in.” 

Hawes listened with grave attention. 

“ Of course there's nothing to support that, but your opinion’s 
interesting,” he said. ” The only thing against it is that I don’t 
see any motive. Nobody really hated Jimmy — not to want to 
do him in. He was a damned little nuisance sometimes, I’ll 
grant you, but they all knew him round here. That’s what I 
told the Super when he asked me if Jimrny had any enemies.” 

Merrow was silent for some time. While Hawes was talking 
there had come to his mind a curious thought. The more he 
considered it, the more possible, even probable, it seemed, and 
like a fool he had never even recognised it before. The something 
curious about Bailey’s behaviour, the something that was behind 
it all. Suddenly he rose. 


Excuse me a minute. Hawes,” he said, “ I've just 

^I'itrth: ‘tfa-rrShe^rm^.: s£r 

'-n&r lohceJn gonej ” . 

hi.^' de’'velorment, at iLt I drink so. I wanted to tell you before 
I "told Hawc'^ ” Quickly he retailed what the constable had 
said then “ He spoke of motive and it came to me. I suppose 
because of what Gwen— Miss Darcy— told us. You remember 
what I said about Bailey in the taproom, when they were 

baiting him.” 

About who set the snares that night Miss Warren tyas killed 
and Bailcv shouting out about how he knew something more 
that happened then and that some people would be very sorry if 
he wc^fto tell. You remember I told you I wanted to find out 

what he meant by that.” 

i i T ' » * * 

'■ Well I’ve just remembered. Cummings, Baldock s man, 
was whir’ me at the time. He heard Bailey's threat. Now then 
supposing Bailey did see something. Supposing he was the 
unknown man in tlie woods that night. And supposing Cum- 
mings reported to Baldock. Ifn’t there 'uo“.« o try to 

shut Bailey’s moutli for good— if Baldock is Logan ? 

“ 'I’herc'is Salter said. . 

“ 'rhen what am I to do about it ? I must give Hawes the 

whole storv and then what’s going to happen ? ” 

He wouldn’t believe you to begin with, and then he d pro- 
bably go and ask Baldock if it were true,” Salter said with a 
sour smile. “ You’re not going to tell him the whole story, Mr. 
Merrow. Go back and keep him talking for ten minutes, lell 
him what B.iiley said by all means. Every one in the tap he^d 
it. But not a word about Baldock. I must do some telephoning 
we’ve got to move quickly now. I’ll come up to your room 

as soon as I’ve finished.” 


2 

Merrow returned to H.iwes wnth vague apologies. ^ ^ 

“ Now you were talking about motive/' he said- It 8 just 

occurred to me ” He recounted Bailey’s threat at len^h. 

“ Gf course there mayn’t be anj^hing in it,” he finished. “ But 
I felt vou ought to know.” 

He expected the constable, politely, to disregard the story, 
but Howes did not. 
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“ Jimmy said that, did he,” he commented. “ That accounts 
for it. I wonder what the little chaps got on his mind. Of 
course he’s given to lliat sort of thing. But why I say this is the 
Super did mention to me that he had been talking rather wild. 
Of course he was raving and you can t take much notice of that , 
it isn’t evidence. But it often shows they’ve got something 

worr\nng them.” 

“ What’s he been saying ? ” Merrow asked. 

“ Well I hadn’t been going to mention it because it might 
upset you, not that there’s any reason for it. But Jimmy seems to 
have got you mLxcd up with the chap that hit him. 

“ ? ” 

“ I’m only saying what the Super told me, a regular old 
muddle about falling in the river and creeping up behind him, 
and all because you wanted him to tell something and he wouldn t. 
But he could if he wanted to— ‘ the new goy nor at ^»lford 
Black Boy ’ he called you. I can tell you sir, Hawes laughed 
apologetically, “the Super had you taped for a lot of trouble 
till I explained who you were and about how you tried to get 
Jimmy to say who hit him. But there it is, Jimmy s got some- 

“ Ye" he Merrow was thinking very hard and spoke 

for the sake of saying something.^." Just as well I met you that 

night, Hawes.” . . r . t • >» 

“ Well, it did save a bit of bother, sir. 

Did he say anything rational about the river i" „ 

If you ask me, sir, none of it was rational He broke 

°®sSter%ame m ^d^Hawes rose to his feet, looking at him in 

^'’Mmow began in a hesitating way. “ Oh. Hawes, this is 

'^“Sah^the detective finished for him. “ I've just been 
talking to’ your Superintendent— Mr. Farling— constable. He 
^\d me to introduce myself to you.” Salter produced a card 
I tSnk we may be able to help one ^lother over this case of 
Bailev’s I’m working on a case that links up with him, I think. 
The Superintendent would like you to give him a ring at once, 
rS «iaid I’ll run you and Mr. Merrow over to Wilborough. 
Bailey's a bUbetteTa/d is conscious. They think if he saw Mr. 

Merrow he would ulk. 


ii 




Merrow drove. Salter sat in the back discussing everyr detad 
of thf attack on Jimmy Bailey with Hawes. Merrow heard, with 
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amazement, the constable talking about the hat that had been 

left in Bailey’s cottage. _ • • u * fnM 

“ I'd been making some quiet enquiries .“ s 

Salter “ and I was pretty sure it came from Mr. Baldocks. 

One he sent to the church jumble s^e last May I «ckon. ^att« 
nf fart I was eoing along to ask him about it after id hnisnea 
withikir Mefrow® If i? was I might have been able to trace 
who bought it.^ Mr. Quinton, the vicar’s lady, would like as 

V^"good idea,” Salter answered calmly. “But you can 

'^*'son!e?xpTa^nation had to be made to f 2® 

suggestion Hawes had made it. telling him the truth so far as 
he^Lew it, and bidding him keep his mouth shut and check all 
gossip. Gwen was left behind in a state of fierce 
just when things w-ere going to happen she was completely 

"Mermw’LfdT-Tot God’s sake, Gwen, be reasonable. This 

isn’t a game.” , , . , 

“ As if I didn’t know that,” she retorted bitterly. 

Salter pacified her a little. Me took her aside, and, remember- 
ing Argent’s advice, asked her in a most convincing manner to 

“ I’m afraid some of this is bound to leak out, he said, and 
we’ll have Cummings over here to see what he can pick up. I d 
like to know how long he stays and who he talks to. But be 
careful, very careful. Remember he’ll probably be watching 

^ At Wilborough Police Station it was Merrow who was ig- 
nored. He was left for a time to talk to an obviously curious 
station sergeant while Salter was closeted with Superintendent 

Farling and Hawes. ,, ..r u 

Hawes came from that conference first. He told Merrow he 

was going to the hospital with instructions. But he was im- 

word, sir.” he said solemnly. “ I’d no idea all this was 
going on. And you and the young lady in it too. It s going to 
be the biggest case since I’ve been in the force. 

Salter and the Superintendent came at last and together they 
piled into a poi:cc car and drove to the hospital. There was a 
plcasant-spo’ n man with them, looking like a youngish well- 
to-do spf' 'iug farmer, who w'as introduced as Inspector Mace. 
He sat '■ i'.* Farling. who drove. _ 

Sailer and Merrow spoke little during the drive. Salter 
appeared to be depressed. As they turned into the hospital 
grounds he said, 
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“ I’ve given them all I’ve got and taken my chance. My 
hand’s been forced. I daren’t wait any longer. But I hope to 
heaven this man Bailey will cough up something to justify it, 
for the lord knows though I’ve got plenty of facts I’ve damned 

little evidence. Still we may get ’em.” 

Merrow shrugged his shoulders. He did not know what to 
say. Events had moved so tempestuously in the past couple of 

hours that they seemed hardly real. 

There was a short delay at the hospital until the house surgeon 
came to tell them that Bailey could be seen. Ilis bed had been 
wheeled into a private room and It had been arranged that 
Merrow should go. apparently, alone to see him, though In- 
spector Mace, garbed in a doctor’s wlute overall, so that Bailey 
miMit believe him to be one of the staff, was to accompany him. 
Mice’s job was to take a note of eveiy-thmg Jimmy might say. 
Merrow was amazed when a nurse look them into the room. 
Bailey in his white bed, clean and shaved, was a vei^ different 
looking man from the stubbly-bearded, dirty fellow he had last 
seen. Jimr^y’s eyes were closed, but he opened them and stared 

wonderingly when Merrow said quietly : 

“ Hallo, Bailey. I’m glad to liear you re getting better. 


The man made no reply for some moments, then he murmured, 
Yes I know you — the new guv nor at the Black Boy, aren t 

you f 

Merrow nodded. . ^ 

” Yes. You remember I found you m your cottage after some 

fellow had been for you.” . 

Bailey said, again after a pause. I ve copped it all right. 

^ ^ Sf'"cou?sf you’re not,” Merrow leaned forward and tried 

to smile convincingly. “ You’ll be well soon.” 

“ I’m soin" to die,” Bailey repeated in the same stubborn 
way in whicirhe had insisted that he had hit his head agamst 
a tree. ” I want to tell you something.” 

“ Yes Bailey.” Merrow’s voice was low and eager. 

“ You look after yourself, sir, or he’ll have you the same as 

he got me.” 

Merrow was conscious of Mace at a table by the window and 
the nurse by his side, listening as avidly for the answer as he 

“ That— that blasted ” Bailey ripped out a torrent of 

obscenity that sounded the more offensive because of the weak- 
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ness of his voice. He cursed the unnamed man in a horrible 

But who is he ? ” Merrow demanded when his fury died 

" Ernie Cummings, the bastard.” His voice died away, and 
the nurse came hurrying towards him. But Bailey recovered 
after a few moments. ‘‘ Ernie Cummings, that s the chap, he 


added. 

“ But why ?” Merrow asked. 

“ ’Cos he thinks I’ve told you something. About him and ms 

guv’nor. What I see that night.” , , , , 

“ What did you see that night, Bailey ? ” Merrow ^ked slowly. 

“ What I see I sec,” the man said with maddening inconse- 
quence. ” And I don’t talk about what I see. ’Tweren’t no 

affair of mine.” , ,j . u 

“ But, Bailey, why did you tell Cummings that you d told 

me ? ” 

‘‘ ’Cos of what he done to me. Got a hold of my arm and 
nigh wrenched it off, the dirty coward, trying to make me^say 
what I sec. It hurt so as I screeched out, but I wouldn’t tell 'un. 
All I say is you wait, you and old Baldock. I’ll tell the new guv’ nor 
up at the Black Boy I say, ’cos the lady came from his house. 
And rU tell the wliole parish what I see, I say, then you won’t 
have to ask me. \ou wait, I say. Xhat made un fair wild and 
he let me go, and he say he’ll shut my mouth and he’ll shut 
yours too. Then he hit me : come behind me he did and never 
give me a chance.” Bailey broke oft' into muttered profanities. 

Merrow tried once more to get the little man to tell what he 
liad seen. 'Fhere was no doubt whatever now that it concerned 
Janet Warren and Bailey’s part-told story had sinister implica- 
tions. But the man had grown mulish again. 

“ I ain’t going to say nawthin’,” he said sullenly. “ I don’t 
know nawthin’. All I says is you look out, guv’nor, or he’ll 
have you too.” 

He closed his eyes and seemed to lose consciousness. Merrow 
was frantic. The stubborn little brute held the solution to what 
had suddenly become a problem of the utmost importance, and 
it looked as if he might die with his tale untold. Merrow looked 
to Mace, seeking some advice from him. The inspector w'as 
whispering to the nurse. A moment later she came quietly 
over to the bed. 

She placed a hand gently on Bailey’s forehead and smoothed 
the bedcl'^vhfs, niotioning Merrow to move away. Then she 
.spoke softiv to the ill man ; but firmly, as though to a refractory 
child. 

” Now, Bailey,” she said, “ your visitor tvill have to be going 
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in a minute. It was very kind of him to come and see you. Now 
what is all this nonsense you’ve been talking about ? Things 
you saw that night — I don’t suppose you saw anything. You’re 
just making it up.” • 

Bailey opened his eyes and glared. 

” That’s a lie,” he said. “ I did, I see Ernie Cummings and 
old Baldock and the lady. But they didn’t know I see ’em ; 
they didn’t see me, nor didn’t Harry Ling, and he was looking 
for me. Up a tree I was where Harry Ling ’ud never think to 
look. And there I stay till I reckon he’d give up and gone along 
to the Black Boy courting. And I can show ’ee the tree to prove 

it.” 

The nurse smiled patiently. 

” I’m sure you could, Bailey; and then what happened ?” 
she asked. 

“ I was just climbing down when I hear someone talking over 
in Baldock’s held the other side of the river. So I stay where I 
were. It were a lady talking. She say, ‘ This isn’t the way I 
come,’ and old Baldock he say it’s a short cut, which is a he. 
They was on the path by the high bank and I see ’em easy ’cos 
the moon was getting up. Then quick as knife I see old Baldock 
snatch her bag. She started to holler, and Ernie Cummings, 
he get up out of them whin bushes and clap his hand over her 
mouth and Baldock open the bag and take something out. Then 
he throw the bag in the river— and ” 

Bailey stopped with an incoherent mumble. 

“ Go on, Bailey,” the nurse said in a tense voice. ^ 

“ I never see no more. I never see na^^tilin’,” the man 
answered obstinately. " 'Tweren't no aftair of mine. I weren;t 
going to get mixed up in that. I takes myself off quick. Tweren t 
mv business. I don’t know nawthin’ more.” 

"The nurse was pale and agitated. She spoke sharply, ^ 

“ Tell me at once, Bailey, what happened,” she said. If 
you don’t I’ll— I’ll get the police to you.” 

Tiic man whined. , 

“ ’Tweren’t to do with me, miss. I swear to God it weren t. 

“ Then tell me the truth. If it wasn’t your business you’ve 

nothing to be afraid of.” , 

Bailey answered slowly and with obvious reluctance. 

“ The lady — fell — in, miss. Baldock shove her,” he almost 


whispered. 

Merrow exclaimed “ My God ! 
The nurse silenced him. 


The nurse siJcncea mm. , , , 

” Ssh, be quiet,” she said. “ You say Mr. Baldock pushed 

her in, Bailey ? ” she went on. . r r. i 

But Bailey only murmured uneasily and seemed to fall asleep. 
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CHAPTER T W E N T Y - F I V E 


I 

Hugh Merbow came back to the Black Boy alone that evening. 

Salter had gone on from Wilborough to Wodenbndge. In-, 
spector Mace and Hawes had driven Morrow in a policy car and 
were waiting in Priory Lane at the side of the mn. Merrow s 
job was to see if Cummings were in the house. 

The Black Boy was very peaceful and homely. Lights shone 
from the windows into the warm night. The front door was 
open, giving an attractive vi»ta ol the pleasant old-fashioned 
hall. As Merrow entered a soothing murmur of conversation 
reached his ears. 

Stephen stood half in half out of the smoke room, a tray m 
his hand, chatting in a friendly way with the customers within. 
From iarlhcr clown the passage the subdued noise of chatter 
from the tap-room came faintly. In the oak-beamed parlour, 
its door open like the rest, two middle-aged women sat over 

colTce, knitting. , , , . i • 

Eve came out of the dining room, where she had been clearing 

the tables. She went towards the kitclien. I he big grandfather 

clock lazily struck nine. . 

Hugh went into the ofTicc bar. Stephen joined him there a 

miiuiie later, four emplv glasses on the tray. 

'• B.ick again, sir,” he said cheerily. ” I was wondering when 
vmi'd be along. Hvie’s kept some dinner for you.” Stephen 
'pK'ceedcd mcclumically to reliil the empty glasses. “ Anythmg 
ii;inp ned, sir r ” he added. 

/.lL-l•ro^e said in a low voice, “ Is Cummings in the smoke 
room, Stephen ? ” 

“ No, sir, he’s been and gone,” old Paternoster replied, 
measuring a double c’in. ‘‘ Come in just before seven, early- for 
him. Tom served him. Evic was busy.” 

“ Slay long ? ” ^ 

" About ten minutes, I suppose. I hear him tell Tom he’d 
iuwe to hurry back or his guv’nor ’ud be after him. Come up 
to tlie post he had and stopped tor one on li.o ..uy.” 

” All right, Stephen. Back in a minute.” 

Merrow hurried out to report to the police car, leaving Stephen 
looking after him with some anxiety in his steady eyes. 

lie returned in a couple of minutes. Stephen was on his way 
b.ick trom the smoke room. 

“ Is Miss Darcy up or downstairs, do you know ? ” he asked. 
” Weren’t she with you, sir ? ” Paternoster said with surprise. 
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“No. Why?’* 

“ I thought she’d gone to meet you, sir. Got her car out and 
went away in a hurry round about seven o’clock time. She told 
Evie she might be a bit late for dinner. I quite thought she’d 

come back with you.’’ ^ , r • .. 

“ Went out about seven, you say ? And it s after nine now. 

“ Nothing wrong, I hope, sir,’’ Stephen asked meaningly. 

“ She’Ll be along presently,’’ Merrow said with an assurance 
he did not feel. “ I’ll go and get a snack of food. TeU her I’m 
in the dining room if she comes in. will you, Stephen. 

But Merrow had little appetite for his food. Gwen s absence 
was disturbing. From Stephen’s times it was obvious that she 
had left just after Cummings had gone, ^d that looked ^ if 
she were following him. While he p ayed with the meal diat 
Evie had brought him, Bailey’s faintly spoken words : The 

ladv fell in. Baldock shove her ’’ were running maddemngly 
in his brain. It was all that fellow Salter s doing— telling Gwen 
to watch Cummings. Why the dev.l had he wanted to butt m ? 
Merrow’s head l^vvung round sharply at the sound of the door 

ooenine. Eve was bringing in Inspector Mace. 

I’ve come up here to do a bit of telephoning, Mace ex- 
plainerin a matter-of-fact way. “ I’m afraid, very much afraid 

he’s slipped us.’’ 

‘‘ Lookflike' r kiousc all in darkness ; no answer to 
knocks Hawes has gone along to see the woman who wor^ 
there Mrt Xmos, I fhink he said. Lives in a cottage up the hdl 

“''•‘^'dU'rk;.ow!TnspeSor. I'm afraid I don’t know anything 

“’’“'cameTras a dad^according to Hawes. Otherwise he had 
only Cummings to look after him. Funny arrangement, very 

^“^"you haven't left the house unwatched ? ” , . , 

“Oh no sir Two plain-clothes men came over ahead of us. 

Got there half an hour ago. and he seems to have gone then 
But wedl pick him up. Hawes knew h.s car number. I U get 

Dm ' An? comrinto‘'i;he hTm the hall when you have 

®”H?wWrted nr'morf food, and the tirne had come to explain 
to Stephen what was happening. Stephen would have to use 
hi tac? to keep the inn from talking. Already it was probably 
in the smoke room and the tap that something unusual 

Old ^pllllster listened with his usual imperturbabiUty. 
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Merrow said nothing about Baldock ; it was Cuminings the 
police were seeking, he said. 

Paternoster shook his grizzled head. ^ 

“ I had reckoned things were a little warmer than you said,” 
he commented. ‘‘ But I’d never have thought it of Ernie Cum- 
mings— not that I ever liked the man ; shifty, sir, shifty. Not 
straight. I had a word with Tom just now and I’m afraid he 
give it away, sir. I hope you won’t blame him ; he didn’t know 
he was doing wrong.” 

” What happened, Stephen ? ” 

“ Tom got talking, as he might with any regular customer, 
and happens to mention that Mr. Hawes had been here to see 
you — ^just casual like. And Cummings seems to have got it out 
of Tom that you and him and Mr. Pollock went off together in 
a hurry. Tom says there was nothing more than that : just a 
chat. I haven’t said anything to him about it, but I’m sure he’ll 
take on when he hears he’s done w'rong. He’s a good man and 
he’d never have done it if he’d known, but — but — there’s never 
been anything to hide in the Black Boy before that poor lady 
came. And now there’s this trouble about Jimmy Bailey.” 
Stephen sighed. 

Merrow saw Mace in the hall and went to bring him into the 
bar. He would want to see the potman undoubtedly. He intro- 
duced him to Stephen, but the telephone bell began to ring 
and Morrow said, “ I’ll answer that, Stephen. Just tell Mr. 
Mace what you’ve been telling me about Tom Self, will you ? ” 
Merrow hurried out. 

He picked up the instrument. 

Gwen Darcy’s voice came from the other end of the wire. 
She was excited and agitated. 

” That you, Hugh ? ” she said. ” Thank goodness I’ve got 
you at last, you’ve been engaged for simply hours. Hugh, listen. 
Tm speaking from the call box at a place called Thorney. Bal- 
dock anti Cummings are sitting in a car drawn up on some 
lieathland about a mile and a half away. Or they were about 
half an hour ago. I had to take a chance to let you know, and 
Tm sure they haven't come back because they’d have to pass 
here if they did. They’re just sitting, waiting for something. 
They’ve been there nearly an hour.” 

” Thorney, you say ? ” 

“ Yes. I don’t know where it is, Hugh, but I think it’s about 
fiftc n miles away. I followed Cummings. He came into the 
Bhuk Boy this evening and I thought he looked nervous and 
excited. iVrd I had a hunch that they were going to bolt. I got 
rny car out and watched from the other side of the bridge. I was 
hidden by the trees, they couldn’t see me. And they did, soon 
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after half-past seven. They’ve got luggage with them. \Miat 
am I to do, Hugh ? Can’t you do anything — telephone tlie 
police or something ? We mustn’t let that brute get away. 
Her voice was insistent. 

Merrow said, “ Hang on a second,” and dashed for Mace. 
The inspector was at the telephone within a minute. Merrow 
outside the box heard him questioning Gwen searchingly. 

“ I know the place,” he said at length. ” Now youVl better 
do this.” He gave her swift instructions. ” ^ye’ll he witii you 
very soon. You’ve done some good work to-night, Miss Darcy. 
Hang on and do what I told you. Good-bye.” He slammed 
the receiver back on its cradle, lifted it again, and called a police 

number. . , , , n 

” I’ll want you with me, sir,” he said to Merrow as he flung 

out of the telephone box a minute later. ‘ Can you be ready in 

a couple of minutes > I must cut down to Ilaldock s house 

before we go.” ^ , i r .l i 

He grabbed his hat from the office and made for the door. 


/ 


Merrow was waiting at the corner of the Priory Lane tvLe.t 
the police car came back. Mace had one of h.s p .i.n-clothcs 
men with him, a sturdy taciturn fellow named \\indham. Ihe 
other he said, he had left to explain matters to Hawes, who had 

not returned from his visit to Mrs. , 

“Where is this place Thorney ? ” Merrow asked as they 

“ N^ar the mouth of the Woden ^ quiet a spot as you’d 
find within fifty miles,” Mace said. “Nothing there but the 
church the post office and about half a dozen cottages. 

“ What the devil do you reckon they’ve gone there tor ? They 

coul^'t be going to-by gad-I bchevc; Do you think 

thev’re going to join up with Charlton in his yacht. . . ., 

“Thant’s exactly what I do think. Mr. Merrow, and what s 
worrying me is shall we get there m time. How are the tides 

‘^High'‘thereTbout two,” Windham said tersely. “ Plenty of 

hcre'^would be'” Mace said with a sour laugh, “ Tlte 
crook gets all the luck. Hope Mann connects with Miss Darcy 

quick.” . j 

“ Mann ? ” Merrow queried. 

“ Constable who covers that beat. Of course he was out when 
I Dhoned but his wife thought she could get hold of him. I 
sent orders for him to go and find Miss Darcy at the comer of 
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Ferry Lane. That’s the lane they’ve gone down. Lucky thing 
I know that country. I was bom at Thorney. I’ve told her 
what to tell him.” 

They were driving fast through the still warm night and soon 
the liglits of Wilborough began to show. Mace made a brief 
stop at the police station there and collected a second man» a 
uniformed constable, Cook by name. A mile or so beyond Wil- 
borough they turned from the main road and met the first patch 
of fog. Mace swore irritably as he checked the car’s speed, but 
Windham said : 

“ It works both ways, sir : if it holds us up it’ll hold the boat 
up more. Do you know if she’s got power, sir ? ” he added, to 
Merrow. 

” I’m afraid I don’t. Most of these yachts have an auxiliary 
engine, but I can’t be sure.” 

“ Let’s hope she hasn’t,” Windham said. 

Mace spoke of Salter. He had hoped to have had some word 
of him at the station, but there had been none since Woden- 
bridge police had reported his arrival there and that one of their 
men had gone with him to the river. 

The fog was patchy. It grew worse when they reached 
Thorney Walks, a stretch of open heath country. A tang of the 
sea flooded the car when Mace got out for a moment to inspect 
a shadowy signpost that showed like a dim gibbet in the head- 
lights. He puslicd on as hard as he could go. Happily they met 
nothing. Presently Merrow saw that they were passing houses, 
and a couple of minutes later two blobs of light ahead proclaimed 
another car. Mace slowed and stopped. 

Out of the fog a ghostly figure approached. Mace flung open 
the door and IVIerrow heard Gwen’s voice. He was out of the 
car in an instant. 

Gwen said excitedly, “ They were still there ten minutes 
ago. I took the policeman Mr. Alace sent down. He’s waiting 
there. \ou could hardly see the car from the road, but they’re 
in It. I crept up quite close and could hear voices. 

Mace said, Right. We’ll get along. You stay here by the 
cars, Cook, and run ours across the road to block it.” 


3 

1 went cautiouslv down the rough, grass-grown track 

that Mace had called Ferry Lane. & 6 & 

It ran unfenced across the open heath with occasional clumps 
o gorse looming mysteriously by its side. A few hundred yards 
along a torch flashed tor a second on the ground ahead. 

Owen said, I liat s the policeman. I’ll go and tell him you’re 
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here.” She went stealthily forward with Mace a yard or two 

behind. - , j 

Merrow heard a whispered conversation, then Owen returnea, 

“ You’re to come on quietly,” she said. 

Mace was alone when they reached him. He had sent Mann 
on to the old ferry hard, the landing place at the end ol the lane. 
The four of them, Gwen and Merrow, Windham and Mace 
stood in the shelter of thick gorse bushes while Mace talked 

idea was to take Baldock and Cumminp once. The 
fog would be pretty sure to delay Charlton s boat if that were 
fof what they were waiting, and he hoped to surprise the two 
men in the car without any trouble. He fin^hed his instructions 
and they moved off, Gwen . leading, four dirn figures creeping 
ZVSy through the mist on the short turf that [j'nged the 
madway.^n a cLple of minutes Gwen stopped. When they 
drew up with her she pointed to the left. 

“ Can you see it ? ” she whispered. 

Merrow could just discern a dark smudge not far ahead. 

laid ver^. softly, “ All right. Give us two or three 

WinTh7m°dVopped to their knees and melted into 
the mist-veiled landscape to take up position, one by each doo 

of the car. 

You don’t know 


me cai. , , ^ 

Merrow spoke very quietly . , » 

“ You’re simply marvellous, he said. 


” shtsaHii; a low but fierce voice “ Fve done what 
fohc?ti "rlt Thit-th"s t;o"o'i-s°ucL"rbe=^t wto argo^^^ 
rayro'?hit“rwon'^t^e5u«''brHug^^^^ 

““‘lt°wl"rTtae"then’to tell Gwen of Bailey’s terrible story. 
No" nn 'sureTe 'can’t now. We’ve got some •• 

^ Ho efre of yourielf— please. I mean, there may 

r Mdoa will Tdesp/rate when he fmds he’s trapped. I- 
wkct’o that ? ” His voice sank to a whisper. 

F^nti? fro"* 

came to their ears. touched her hand for a 

ml^nr ■■ i: c5ul "Uen! dear. Don’t spoU everything 


now. 
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“ It’s all right, Hugh» Good luck,” she answered in a strained 
tired voice, and a second later she was alone. 

The steady pulse of the boat’s motor grew more distinct as 
Merrow made his way through heather and bracken. He was 
working so tliat he might approach Baldock’s car as if from the 
old ferry liardway. The going was difficult and he dared not 
hun7 for fear of being heard. And the unexpected coming of 
the boat complicated matters. 

If it were Charlton’s boat then the men in the car would have 
heard it and might at any moment start for the hard to join it. 
That would upset Mace’s careful plan. Once Baldock and 
Cummings were out of the car escape in this fog would be easy. 
Mace liad stressed that point. Merrow decided to act quickly, 
lie made for tlie road and turned back and came openly along 
it, shining a torch Mace had lent him without attempt at con- 
cealment. 

He came abreast of the car, stopped for a moment, switched 
off his light and went towards it. He saw a door of the car open 
and Baldock called softly : “ Hallo, there. Can you tell me where 
we are. I’ve lost tlie road. I want to get to Wilborough.” 

Mace answered. 

Merrow heard him say sternly : ” Edgar Baldock and Ernest 
Cummings, I am a police officer ” 

“ Wliat r ” Baldock interrupted sharply. “ Baldock ? You’ve 
made a mistake, officer ” 

'rhen Windham’s voice broke in. 

“ Lofdv out, sir,” he yelled, and Merrow heard the whine of 
the self-starter. 

I le was almost up to the car then. He saw Mace make a jump 
for tlie open door. Baldock hurled him away and slammed it. 
He saw tlie other door open and Windham start to spring in. 
Then there was a sharp crack and a flash of flame. Someone 
luiil tired. Windham fell back with a cry of pain. 

''I'hc second door slammed to. The car began to move. It 
si\ung crazily r<iund and went lurching towards the roadway 
with ever increasing speed, its headlights now full on. In- 
stinctively Mciiow made a wild jump for the running board, 
missed his fooling and was dragged some yards over tlie rough 
ground. 

As he scrambled to his feet he saw the car turn towards the 
\illagc. 'I'hen ter a few ghastly moments its lights fell upon 
Gwen, standing in ti.e road. 

'i'hc car went straight for her. She had no chance. He heard 
her ^^eieam. Th.c headlights ffaslied out and he stumbled towards 
her in tl.e darkness, lorgeiful of Mace or Windham, forgetful of 
everything but an overpowering desire to get to her at once. 
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He found her a limp inert mass by the roadside with blood 
already staining her face and sleeve. And as he knelt over her, 
his torch shining on her pale face, fearfully calling her name, 
from far up the lane came the scream of brakes, a voice yelling 
frantically, a crash — then an eerie silence. 


CHAPTER TWENTY - SIX 


Someone came tearing noisily up from the 

looked up and saw a torch’s light swaymg erratically, tie 

caught a momentary glimpse of police uni „ what’s han- 

/moment later Constable Mann “^.ng mat s hap, 

pened here ? I heard shooting-Oh, my God 1 the young lady. 

r.r. ss 

up%L‘‘rord-aiIyoir/ir^lid malt ? If so do what you can 
Buf Ml^n^was’ already at work. He was examining Gwen 
“'e-s alive. Keep her warm. Don't move her.” he said at 

‘'XrVow had his coat off f 
Mace had come unnoticed to 

■ " r'mafTaid ” Mann answered. 

M?c:‘ Sd^' Tho;/ ^Xedtn'".;"l^l- 

gerthiVmbutace. Sorr^. Mr. Merrow, we must get on. We'll 

do all we can.” , a * mn 

The two men moved off f G,,.en and, kneeling by 

Merrow tuc ked his coat g y beatuig, but 

her side, took her hand m ms. F 

faintly. , at tom at the shoulder where 

Her head was b^Iy ™ M ^ though not badly, yet 

the car had hit her. &ne 

he could do nothing . Merrow an eternity he knelt by 

her side speaking to he striving to staunch the blood that 

that she might miswer, fjehcad with his handkerchief, 
trickled from a cut on her J^^jene 

todr/gw5J r"ho!^ght to Edgar Baldock and his confederate. 


Dp at the comer, where the Ferry Lane left the winding 
country road, Mace and the second constable, Cook, were work- 
ing on a heap of wreckage. 

Tlie police car was smashed to bits. Baldock’s car lay on ita 
side in the ditch, its roof crumpled. 

Cummings had gone through the \\nndscreen when the smash 
occurred. He was mangled and dead. Baldock, by some miracle, 
appeared to be almost unhurt. He was jammed in his seat 
screaming in frenzied terror that the car would catch fire, and 
pleading with Mace, for God’s sake to get him out quickly. 

A couple of labourers had turned up from somewhere and 
presently a car came along and gave some welcome light to the 
workers striving to get the abject Baldock clear. 

They succeeded at last. Baldock limped stiffly to the side of 
the road dazed and shaking. But as he began to recover his 
ner\’e, he became su».Idcitly truculent, demanding to be taken 
to a doctor instantly. 

Mace spoke to him sharply. 

“ Yt)u will stay where j'ou are,” he said. “ A doctor will be 
here shortly and he’ll deal with you in your turn. Then I’ll 
deal witli you.” 

” I don’t know who you are and by what right to give me 
orders,” Baldock said angrily. 

” I’ve told you whom I am. I’m a police officer,” Mace said. 

“ How do I know that ? ” Baldock blustered. “ There were 
two men who said they were policemen out on the heath just 
now. They are responsible for this terrible tragedy and the 
death of my poor man, Cummings. It’s outrageous. Two men 
attacked us, tried to force their way into our car. Naturally 
we thought they were holding us up. .And my poor man, Cum- 
mings, quite rightly tried to escape.” 

“ Your poor man Cummings deliberately shot a man,” Mace 
said coldly. “ 'Fhat man m.iy be dc.id by now.” Baldock winced. 
“ He deliberately ran over a woman in the road. She may be 
dead too ” 

Baldock burst out, ” It was nothing to do \vith me. I never 
fired. I wasn’t driving. If what you say is true it was sheer 
accident and your fault. You’ve no right to detain me — I am 
injured. I must drag myself as best I can to find a doctor.” 

Mace placed a firm hand on his shoulder. 

” Edgar BaKlock,” he said deliberately- “ You know who I 
am. You will stay here and presently you will come to the police 
station with me to answer certain questions concerning the 
death of Janet Warren ” 


” What — that mad woman wlio killed — who was killed in 
my grounds ? I know nothing about her, I gave my evidence 
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at the inquest and I know nothing more. I think you must be 
mad, whoever you are.” 

“ I have reason to believe that you know a great deal more,” 
Mace said in a voice like doom. “ Cook.” The plain-clothes 
constable came towards him. ” Take this man and look after 
him till I’m ready.” 

Cook took a firm hold of Baldock’s arm. 

“ Don’t try any funny business,’’ he said. 

Baldock merely gasped. All his bluster had left him and 

he seemed to be shivering. , . , . 

A doctor arrived a few minutes later. Mace boarded his ezv 
and they made their way through the wreckage and down the 

Ferry Lane. , . , tt -j • j n 

They found Merrow still by Gwen s side. He said m a duU 

voice, ‘‘ Salter was here just now. He’s gone over to look after 

Windham. He’s landed at tlie hardway. He said something 

about Charlton’s boat being aground, and Charlton telling him 

he was going to pick up Baldock here. I m afraid I didn t listen 

Afufght!’ ni go to him,” Mace said. “ I’ll come back for 
YOU presently, doctor.” 

The doctor in the light of Merrow’s torch was examining 

^^\:an’t say much tjll we get her to the hospit^,” he said 
after a while. ‘‘ Concussion, certainly, but \yhat other damage 
impossible to tell. All I can say is this, it be 

‘‘Thank God,” Merrow murmured. Iherts nothing 

No^ leave her just where she is. The ambulance should 

be here’ at any moment now. I'll go and find the other victim. 

Mermw went a few yards with him to put him on h.s way. 

They c3d see torches showing faintly through the mist and in 

reSDonse to a hail from the doctor Mace came out to meet him. 
response to -eoort that Windham seemed pretty bad. 

a blfze of hLdlights quickly apptoaching told of the 
ambulance at last. 


I 


Merrow walked back to the scene of the smash with Mace and 

Walter neither of whom paid much attention to him. 

oalter, neitne detectives seemed to 

pufwtndhtm^Tnd'Swen Dar?y from their minds. They were 

Thf ?l£rw''Merrow gathered, had gone fmm her moorings 
o/wod»brS’ge Quay w\en Salter reached tt. Heji^ a ser- 
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eant from the local station with him and they sought out Sam 
^■'arsons. 

Parsons told them that the Peggie had gone about half-past 
seven. Mr. Charlton had been ashore as usual and had left the 
Hoy in a hurry, and the next thing he knew the yacht had dropped 
her moorings and was going down river. He ha4 thought it 
funny because it looked a bit like fog coming up even then, 
but Mr. Charlton did funny things sometimes, and after all it 
was his business if he ran on the mud. 

The police sergeant went into the Hoy and confirmed what 
Salter had suspected — Charlton had had a telephone call there 
immediately before he left. He had explained to George Beal, 
the landlord, that an old friend had rung him up from the inn 
at Ewegate asking him to go down and meet him there. Ewe- 
gate, Merrow learned, was opposite Thorney, the place to which 
the ferry used to run. 

Salter and the sergeant had engaged Sam Parsons to take 
them in search of Pegasus in a motor boat, and they had found 
the yacht a few miles down the river, fogbound and jammed 
hard on the mud. 

They had boarded her as the tide rose, and Salter said, “ You’re 
not going to have much trouble there. He started chucking his 
weight about till he heard that you were after Baldock for murder, 
then he panicked. Trying to clear himself. The woman too. 
Lx)st their heads completely. I left the sergeant taking their 
statements and told Parsons to put me ashore at Ewegate so 
that I could phone your people. He’s gone back to take the 
yacht back to Wodenbridge as soon as the fog goes. But I heard 
the shot and the shouting and made him land me this side 
instead. I guessed it might be trouble. Those statements are 
going to make interesting reading.” 

I’hey had reached the corner where quite a small crowd had 
by tlicn collected. They had just got Cummings’ body clear of 
the wreckage and in the lights of Gwen’s car the doctor was 
examining a sullen Baldock. 

Merrow stood aside. He felt despondent and utterly detached 
from the whole dramatic scene. He hated it ; he wanted to 
get away and leave it to the policeman to clear up. He wanted 
to get to a telephone and ring the hospital, though he knew 
Gwen could not yet ha\e arrived. It was damnable. What a 
nightmare sequel to his dream 1 The old Black Boy, simple, 
scr:ne, rcm -ie, untouchable as he had thought by passing years 
or human trouble had led him to this — violence, murder, 
cr'Toe. w irion dc.struction. And if Gwen died — he would never 
want to see tlie Black Boy again. 

Salter joined him after a while. 
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“ Nothing to keep us here any longer, Mr. Mcrrow,” lie 
said. “ I’ve identified Logan; he’s Baldock all right. The 
police have got all they want for the moment. You’ll be driving 
Miss Darcy’s car back, I suppose : what about slipping off at 

onc6 ? ** 

“ I’d be glad to,” Merrow said dejectedly. “ Mace doesn’t 

want me any more, I suppose.” 

“ Mace doesn’t want anything except to get Baldock safely 
inside,” Salter said. “ The police all over : you do their work 
for them and if they think of it they thank you very much and 
they’ll let you know if they want you again.” He gave a hard 
laugh “ I’ll wager he’s on the telephone to me before the 
night’s over— when he’s begun to think of a few of the things 
he hasn’t thought of yet. Anyhow I’ve told him we re going. 

” Then let’s get off. I’m sick of it.” 

“ Mind if I drive ? ” Salter said. 

“ I don’t care.” 

“ I want to make a call on the way. 

“ ^ ^,^11 ? ” 

” Yes Mace may think he’s finished his job but I’m damned 
sure I haven’t finished mine. Hope it’s not going to bore you, 
Mr. Merrow, but I want to go to Shinglemouth. 

“ Ye^ Everyone seenis to have forgotten Leone.” 

“ Oh all riffht if vou want to.” 

“ kind of yo\i, Mr. Merrow. I feel I rather owe it to 
Miss Darev to wind up that side of the c^e. 

"'Lter kJiew well enough the reason lor Merrow s 


give the hospital a ring from the hotel,” he said. 
“ They ought to be able to tell you something then. 

f b^ze^'^T sw e'epmgThe mist away and .as they ran mto 
wLdleforf village Salter recalled lus long vigil of the p.ght 

3;s 1;= s 

said, still without interest. 

^ ~ - -SI 

S&tcr Mead ■igSs s^ll showed in the Beach Hotel. 

Salter Wmg the car into the grounds and stopped by the 
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main entrance. Despite the late hour there were a few guests 
at the little tables on the terrace, but the hall was deserted and 
in semi-darkness. 

A weary-looking waiter appeared from somewhere as they 
entered. He looked questioningly at them. 

Salter said peremptorily, “ I want to see Mr. Leone at once, 
and took a card from his cigarette case. “ Take this and see 
that he gets it immediately.” 


CHAPTER TWENTY-SEVEN 

1 

They had not long to wait. Leone himself emerged from the 
lift within a couple of minutes. He wjis suave and courteous 
but even Merrow could read the anxiety and suspicion that 
lurked in his melancholy dark eyes. 

“ You would please to come this way, gentlemen,” he said 
with a slight bow. “ It is fortunate that 1 had not yet retired 
or I must have kept you waiting longer.” 

He operated the lift himself and brought them to a comfortable 
sitting room on the second floor. 

" And now, gentleman,” he said as he closed the door, “ what 
is this urgent business ? I trust that it does not concern any of 

the guests. If so ” He shrugged his shoulders with an air 

of resignation. " If so, you will, I am sure, be diplomatic.” 

Salter said bluntly, ” Mr. Leone, it concerns yourself.” 

Leone’s face hardened. ‘‘ Myself ? I do not understand. 
How docs it concern myself?” 

” I come to bring you some information concerning certain — 
er — associates of yours, Mr. Leone.” Leone Wiis watching 
Salter alertly under frowning brows. ” First, your associate 
Edgar Logan ” 

” Logan ? Logan ? I do not know any Logan.” 

“ Think, Mr. Leone. Are you sure you never knew an Edward 
Logan ? ” 

” I am quite sure.” 

“ Perhaps then he called himself Edgar Baldock.” 

Leone str.r^od, but he answered with complete self-possession, 
“ Baldock i here is a Mr. Baldock who has been here to lunch 
onc<' »r tv. ce. I do not knotv him except as a very occasional 
ViSi’. '''. He has never stayed here. This Mr. Baldock, I under- 
stav,.,, lives in the neighbourhood. Is that the gentleman you 
mean ? ” 

” 'I’hat’s the man. Lives at Wilford. Surely, Mr. Leone, 
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you must have read of him when Miss Warren, a lady who often 
^yed here at this hotel, was drowned in his grounds some 

weeks ago. 7’l)ink, Mr. Leone.” 

That shot went home. Leone lost much of his composure. 

“ Ah yes — yes, I do recall the name now,” he said. “ I had 

forgotten, I ” . j 

‘‘ No, you hadn’t,” Salter interrupted. You read every 

word of the case because you were afraid you would be dragged 

into it. You know Baldock perfectly well, 'iou 11 do youreelf 

no good by lying. Listen to me, Mr. Leone : Edgar Baldock is 

under arrest at this moment.’^ Salter stopped deliberately. 

“ Can you guess what for ? ” . ^ , /« 

“ j no no. I do not understand. Leone s fingers were 

twitching and he moved restlessly in his chair. You tell me 

for— murder,” Salter said grimly. "Murder. 
Mr. Leone. The murder of— the lady— who stayed so often— 

in this hotel— Miss Janet Warren.” . .. nu PoH l 

" Murder ! ” Leone moaned out the word. Oh, my God . 

But the inquest. It said it was an accident. No. No. I can tell 

vou nothing about this terrible thing. r • u# 

^ The man’s nerve was going. He stared at Sdter 

your Wends are".^ Uouble ’.oo. Frederick Charlton : 

Ston"? ” ' Leone hesitated. “ There is a Mr. Frederick 
CharUon “to stays here sometimes. That ts the man you 

You don't know anything about him then ? 

“ n1 No more than one Imows of any guest who comes here. 

He lives in London, but 

Again Salter broke in. . 

, “ Xarks- Tou ^ to Whindleford and 

last night. You woman got into another 

just beyond the y ^ waited for you and drove 

h®cMat%rn he returned^o his boat at 

^oderbriit--’ Think, Mr. Leone. Don't you know anything 

about this green. He could not 

kee";^dh His eyf,-gto the^ 

woman ^ .. N^rse Marshall. The police have her 

Too T^y to« made statements, Mr. Leone. You can t 
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get out of it. Murder, Mr. Leone. The law punishes murder 
more severely than — blackmail.” 

That broke the wretched man. He groaned. Then his words 
came in a torrent. 

“ I am innocent. I had nothing to do with it. I swear by all 
the saints. I knew nothing of it. That devil made me do many 
things, but murder — no. No. No-no-no-no. They cannot 
prove it — never. I tell her only to follow Charlton. I know 
no more. Why should I want her to die. She was my friend. 
I helped her. I risked much. When I heard she was dead my 
hope died too. I never even suspected. Murder I He killed 
her ? He was a fiend.” 

To both Merrow and Salter these wild passionate disjointed 
words brought utter amazement. The man must mean that 
Janet Warren w.is his friend. Salter said very sternly : 

” Mr. Leone, if what you say is true I can advise you. I may 
even help you. Calm yourself. Calm yourself, I say. Now 
tell me your story, quietly. Start with Miss Warren. How did 
you help her ? ” 
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Salter’s words had an effect. Leone made a great effort. He 
clenclicd his twitching hands. 

” I was helping her to escape that — that fiend. Baldock ! ” 
He spat the last word out. ” Baldock, the man who would ruin 
me as he would ruin her. As he has ruined hundreds, thousands 
of miserable people. Baldock ! I will be happy the day he is 
hanged. I will tell you. I will tell you everything. Miss Warren. 
She had courage, that lady. And so clever. He never knew that 
she was after him. Charlton never knew. She had fooled him 
too. And that fiend murdered her. Poor, poor lady. God rest 
her soul.” He crossed himself. 

He told his story hysterically, at times with savage hatred 
in his voice, repeating himself, insisting on his innocence, cursing 
Baldock with Latin frenzy, but out ot it all came a tale far 
stranger than any Merrow had ever imagined. 

Leone told of his earlier friendship with Nurse Marshall; 
his gratitude to her for her care of him when he had been at 
her nursing home, of how he had helped her. He had confided 
in her his dreant of building a luxury hotel at Shinglemouth, 
and when financial troubles came upon her he had bought her 
house and some acres of land that went with it. 

” I did net bargain over the price,” he said bitterly. “ She 
^as m truuble, that was enough. I paid her what she asked. 
How well she has rewarded me ' ” 
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That was the beginning of the unhappy story. Leone had 
risked the whole of his savings and raised every penny he could 
to build the Beach Hotel. 

He had found some backers, formed a small company in 
which he was the dominating shareholder, and had opened 
some six years before. But things went slowly. It would take 
time to build up the reputation of so unusual an hotel. Leone 
w'as all but at the end of his resources when Nurse Marshall 

came to the place one day. ^ . . 

“ She had changed. She was very different. She had married, 
she told me, a Mr. Charlton, a financier in London, and was 
rich. She offered to help me. Mr. Charlton would find some- 
one to put more money into the firm. We went to Paris and 
there I met— Baldock.” Again he spat the name out m hatred. 

Baldock had put up the money but he had made stipulations. 
He had a “ little friend,” who was to be given the position of 


receptionist. ^ t • • i 

“ I did not know who she was. I swear it, Leone insisted. 

“ I thought her some discarded mistress of his. It w^ more 

than a year before I understood. I knew her only as Miss Carnon. 

I did not know she was his spy, Marks.” 

Leone’s story followed, to Salter, a very fam.liar course. 
Once in Baldock’s clutches pressure wiw applied slowly but 
inexorably. At first the threat of withdrawing his loan was 
sufficient,^ then as the hotel prospered grimmer threats were 
used. Leone in his single-minded passion for his beloved hotel 

had olaved straight into Baldock’s crafty hands. 

He hS never enquired why Mr. Charlton was to stay there 
whenever he liked without payment. If he wondered, he never 
of firQf that Strange telephone messages that came to 

personally to be passed on personally to Baldock by phone, 
we« other thi; business messages connected with some financial 
deal. Baldock, he said, like many financiers, liked to work in 

trS^disillusionment on the day that 

he dismissed Miss Carnon for tampering with letters addressed 
he dismisscQ m summoned to London to see 

M; Sek anho"; “ He returned in terror Mr. Baldock 

Mr. ttaJOOCK Will ^ow deeply involved he was in and 

thtnTurTof ceritn affaTrs’ihat had b'eJn going on at the Beach 

Hotel he spoke!* and in the dock charged 

I il He knew too that Miss Carnon had been placed 

“ In a^Lte! many things occur which ap of n^o concern of 
the management. long as our guests behave themselves we 


cannot ask personal questions. An hotel is not a convent. 
His shrugged shoulders conveyed much. 

From that time onward Baldock had made no attempt to 
disguise his orders. Leone was told what to do and he did it. 
There was no doubt that the man was a coward with a streak 
of crook in him, but his dilemma was one that would have 
broken a much stronger character. 

Baldock had him completely in his power and the wretched 
man could see no way, save ruin, of escape. 

Then he told of his meeting with Janet Warren. He guessed 
why she came to the hotel from time to time. There were others 
who did the same and went for solitary walks along the lonely 
beach to meet Charlton so that he might talk without possibility 

of hidden witnesses to overhear. 

It was about three months ago, when Janet had come on one 
of her periodical visits. Janet, he said, had asked to see him 
after dinner : some question of changing her room was the 
excuse she gave. 

Leone told the story dramatically. He jumped to his feet 


and paced across the room. 

“ I stand here, where I stand now,” he said. “ Miss Warren 
sits in the chair where that gentleman sits.” He indicated 
Morrow. “ I say ‘ Madam is not satisfied with her room ? ’ 
and when she replies 1 think that the ruin I have feared for so 
long has come to me. Miss Warren looks at me coldly. She 
saj’s, ‘ Mr. Leone ’ — never shall I forget — ‘ do you want to go 
to prison for blackmail ? ’ I was confounded. I am afraid I 
spoke rudely to her but she took no notice. She repeats her 
question. I try to deny that I know what she means. She tells 
me things that make my heart stop beating.” Leone shuddered. 

“ She knoNN's of Marshall, how she is living with Charlton. 
She knows that I was a patient at Marshall’s nursing home. 
She says, ‘ I am not sure yet if you are a rogue or just a fool. 
Which are you ? ’ Never has such a thing been said to me 
before. I am angry, furious. Then I am frightened.” 

l.eone returned to his chair and went on more soberly, Janet 
had ofTered him a chance in return for his help. She knew that 
Charlton was merely an agent and she was determined to dis- 
cover who his master was. '^i'he Italian became excited again 
as he spoke of Janet’s determination to go on with her task 
whatever the result might be. 

“ She had no fear, that lady,” he said wath an emphatic 
gesture. “ She told me, sitting there in that chair, that I was 
coward. It was true.” Leone spoke with immense melan- 
citoiy. “ I tried to excuse myself. My life, my career, all would 
be ruined if I light against Baldock. i-Vnd she laughed — it was 
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a terrible laugh, menacing but so brave. And she told me she 
I too had a career and a life and they would be ruined if she did 
not fight him. ‘ I want to be happy and I am going to be happy ’ 
she said, ‘ but I cannot be happy until I have dealt with that 

man.’ And then she explained to me,” 

Janet had told him that tor the sake of someone else she 
wished to avoid the scandal of police proceedings ; that as for her- 
self, her persecutor could do her no harm, for the secret of hers 
that he w'as exploiting she had already told to the someone else. 
She had made the confession soon after the blackmail had started. 

“ She told me that she had realised that it was the only thing 
to do,” Leone said. ‘‘ She had written about it to this someone 

and now she had received a letter in reply. j u u * 

“ It was to show Caldock that letter,” Leone explained that 
she wished to find him. It was a clever move. It would frus- 
trate that devil. I laughed when I thought of him reading it. 
But she would go further, and there I saw that she would help 
me. She woukf go to Baldock. show him the letter, and then 
teU him what she knew of his dirty game, and she would give 
him just rtventy-four hours to leave the country, go right away 
and she would Vdl him that the next day she would take all her 
information to the police at Scotland \ard. It ^ave the 

scandal, you sec, and Baldock would have gone. But she did 

Leone stopped abruptly, then, “ I to d her ’ he said dramati- 
cally “ I determined to risk everything. She had given me 
Surage If she succeeded I should be tree. I could defy him 
I would go to the police as she would go and tell them how I 

‘‘l^faint'smUe ‘flickered on Salter’s lips. The heroic sacrifice 
of Gulio Leone’s was not vcr>' convincing. But he did not in- 
terrupt He kept his eyes fixed on the notebook m which he 
was recording the man’s story, and he continued. 
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Baldock was away then, in Paris, Leone believed, 
discussed the scheme and Janet agreed to wait until they made 
the next demand on her. Then came the climax. Leone whipped 

himself into a dramatic frenzy. . j , r , u 

«« 'That day telephoned to me. She arrived betore lunch. 

Tust a word passed between us. I tell her it is all right, she is 

to see me after she has seen Charlton. She come to this room. 

She was tired ; her nerves were strained. But she was content. 

She had duped Charlton. She had told him that she must have 

time to pay what he asked of her. That she could not find the 
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money. He had spoken foul words to her and she had pleaded 
with him, and all the time to herself she was laughing, that 
terrible laugh of menace. 

“ He had come back here in a fury. He would not tell me why, 
but I knew. Charlton had told her he would give her a few hours 
to change her mind. I knew — we knew — that he had gone to 
his master. Miss Warren asked to rest here a little while, she 
was exhausted. She admitted it. I was distressed. In sympathy 
I suggested to her a glass of armagnac, a very special armagnac. 
She refused but I pressed her, for the strain was too great for 
her to bear. And she accepted. It gave her strength. She was 
in a few moments herself again, ready for the final act. We 
made the plan. When Charlton came back I would tell him 
she had gone along the beach, that I had seen her go. He would 
wait for her return — but she would not return. Instead she 
would telephone to me and I would tell Charlton the truth. 
How I waited for that revenge I ” Leone sighed. “ But she did 
not telephone to me.” 

1 le told me how he had watched her drive away an hour later. 
Of Charlton’s return and his anger at not finding Janet there. 
Of the eagerness with which he had waited through the evening 
for the telephone call. And he mentioned the Black Boy. 

Leone had suggested that she could stay there. He had 
never seen the inn, but Charlton had spoken of it as being close 
to Baldock’s house. He described it as a rough country place 
but clean, he understood, and added, “ Baldock is trying to buy 
it. He wants to shut it up. It is too near his house to please 
him. He is suspicious ; he does not like to think strangers might 
stay there and watch him. He is always afraid of strangers, 
Baldock. He has reason to be. But he need not worry now.” 
He gave a savage derisive chuckle. “He has other things to 
worry him, that devil.” 

Salter pulled him back to his story. 

“ Miss Warren did not telephone you as you say she had 
arranged to do. You must have suspected something was wrong, 
if you didn’t know it. What did you do — nothing ? That wants 
explaining, Mr. Leone.” Salter spoke coldly. 

I did not know,” Leone insisted passionately. “ I could 
not think why she did not telephone. I sat here waiting until 
ten, eleven, twelve o’clock, waiting to hear from her. At two I 
went to bed. I could only believe he would not see her. She 
would try again in the morning. Or perhaps he had gone away 
alter Chei'lton saw him. I thought of reasons. I dared not give 
up hope. She was to save me. In the morning the telephone 
rings. It is Baldock. I am to tell Charlton to go to him at once. 
Even then I did not lose hope.’’ 
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The rest of the story he told in a dull, dejected way. 

“ Charlton came back after lunch. I could see that he was 
afraid. He told me that Baldock was in a great rage. 'I'he girl 
had discovered him and gone to him. She had begged him for 
time to pay. He had refused and so Charlton said, “ The little 
fool had gone and drowned herself.” But Baldock too was 
frightened. He thinks, so Charlton said, there WQuld be many 
enquiries about the lady. Therefore he sends me my orders. 

“ I am to say nothing until I am asked, and then as little as 
I can. I am not to know that Miss West is the Miss Warren who 
sometimes stays here. Miss Carnon is to leave at once. Baldock 
has special work for her. Charlton too is leaving. I am to kr.ow 
nothing about him if I am asked. He will not stay again here 
until the trouble has bloun over, he says. I read the inquest in 
the papers and I begin to wonder if after all it was liot an acci- 
dent. I read what her friend Miss Darcy says, what they all 
wy, and I feel a great bitterness. That brave lady had suc- 
ceeded, I am sure, but by accident she is killed and Baldock is 
free again. 

” But later I get more instructions. Baldock sends for me to 
London, and I see that he is still afraid. He says he believes 
that someone is still enquiring about Miss Warren. If anybody 
at all suspicious comes here I am to report at once. Only one 
suspicious person came, Miss Darcy. But it was not about Miss 
Warren that she came. Still, I report to Baldock and he is still 
frightened. I know from his voice. Then I think it has all 
passed over. I resign myself. There is no hope for me. And 
then yesterday I get a message. Charlton and Miss Carnon will 
be here for dinner. I am to go with them afterwards to meet 
Baldock. I do not know why but I must obey my orders.” 
Leone shrugged his shoulders in despairing fashion. 

He told how Baldock had met them in his car near Whindle- 
ford and how they had driven slowly about the country for a 
long time, and Miss Carnon had told of a visit to some place 
of a man named Merrow, who kept the Black Boy inn, who was 

enquiring about Janet Warren. 

Merrow had not realised that Leone did not know who 
he was. He was about, instinctively, to explain himself but 
Salter checked him. 

“ Baldock was in a fury,” Leone said. “ Everything, it is my 
fault. Have I not a cook in my kitchen who is a daughter of a 
/ man at the Black Boy ? She is a spy. Through her this Merrow 
has heard that Miss Warren stays here. Why have I not dis- 
missed this cook ? Does Merrow come to the hotel ? 1 insist 
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that I do not know the man. IVliss Camon supports me. She 
hss never seen him. Baldock will not believe us. He blames 
her She shall no longer work tor him here for fear that she 
should be recognised. There is a terrible quarrel, she is virago, 
that woman. She is not afraid of Baldock. She threatens him 
and he becomes calmer. She is not to be dismissed. Pr^ently 
she is to return to the reception office. But Baldock is fnghtened 
of something. He sa>'s he is going away for a holiday ; he wiU 
arrange everything when he comes back. He becomes sullen 
and silent, lie is plotting something. Wc return to Charlton. 
He drives me here, and I have not seen him since, lhat is all 
1 know, sir. I swear to you I have told you the truth. I swear 
it. You will believe me ? ” He threw out his hand pleadmgly. 

“ Y'ou will help me ? ” 

Salter said stcrnlv, " Yes, I believe a good deal of what you 
have said. I will ailvise you, Mr. Leone. I should like to use 

a telephone : in private, please.” ^ 

” Certainly, sir.” Leone looked bemused, and rose. In my 
room next door is a telcplionc. A direct line, you vhll not be 
overheard. I will show you.” 

Salter said, ” 1 am going to ring up Detective Inspector Mace 
of the County Police. I am going to tell him that you have made 
an impoitant statement to me. I am going to tell him that you 
wish to make a similar statement to him and that you will go, 
yourself, to tlu* Police Station at Wilborough to see him at what- 
ever hour he names. Y'ou are prepared to do that ? If not, he 
will come here after you. Y'ou would be w'ise to go voluntarily.” 

” I will go,” Leone said submissively. 

“ Very well.” The two men left the room. 

Leone returned in a few seconds. He seemed unaware of 
Merrow’s presence and stood, head downbent, frowning in an 
attitude of despair. 

Salter was some little time before he returned. Leone looked 
at him anxiously as he cante into the room. But Salter addressed 
Hugh Morrow. 

‘ I’ve been through to the hospital,” he said. ‘ The news 
is not too bad-; she’s recovered consciousness and they don’t 
think there's any serious internal injury. I thought you’d like 
to know.” Then he turned to tlie wretched Italian. 

“ Mr. Leone, I have told Inspector Mace that you will be at 
Wilborough Police Station at ten o’clock. In your own interests 
I advise you again to go,” he said. 
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CHAPTER TWENTY-EIGHT 

I 

It was four o’clock before INlerrow went to his room tl^at morning, 
and even then he left Salter at a table in the oak-beamed parlour, 
writing. 

They had been sitting there for a couple of hours while 
Salter worked out a reconstruction of the murder of Janet 
Warren and of the events that led up to it. 

Salter wanted to fill in the gaps in Leone’s amazing story 
and in his own knowledge of the case. 

Merrow answered question after question as Salter strove 
to get the story clear. Still there were gaps to fill, but the detec- 
tive had hopes that the statements of Charlton and the two 
women would help there. 

Once when they broke off for a drink he said, “ I hope Mace 
will be duly grateful to me for doing his work for him, though 
I doubt it. But what I’m afraid of is that he’ll be so much con- 
cerned in getting Baldock convicted that he won’t care a damn 
what happens to the smaller fry. Pringles care very much. 
I’m out to get a blackmailing gang, he’s only interested in a 
murder case.” 

Merrow spoke of Sir Philip Argent, wondering what he would 
think of the news, and Salter said ; 

“ Gad, how right that man was. He never believed she com- 
mitted suicide. He said she was a fighter and would be more 
likely to face the trouble than to submit. I wonder if he 
suspected the truth. I must ring him up first thing after break- 
fast.” 

They went back to sorting but their facts. Salter kept up a 
running commentary as he wrote. 

” Leone’s story supports Bailey about the bag. Baldock 
made a big bloomer tliere. Eve found the bag, you say ? Must 
see her in the morning and check the exact place. Obviously 
what Baldock took was Sudbourne’s letter. Didn’t want that 
found, naturally. Nastier bit of work, Baldock, than even I 
imagined. Clearly he planned to kill Warren from the moment 
he knew she’d cornered him. E.xactly what she told him we 
shall never know. Like to though. Must have convinced him 
he was done. Wonder why he sent Marks down to Chaldean. 
If she hasn’t told I must get Mace to try and get it out of her. 
About that bag. Miss Darcy’s still got it, I suppose. Can’t worry 
her about it, but the police will want it and I’d like to look at it 
first. Do you remember what she found in it ? ” 
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“ Mostly pulp,” Merrow said. “ She told me no papers were 
decipherable except a few treasury notes. I’ll get it for you 
after breakfast if I can find it. Baldock made another bloomer 
there if we’d only thought of it. He said the bag was of old 
brocade. It isn’t. It’s made of a gay striped stuff, sort of peasant 
stuff you see abroad.” 

” The fellow was lying hard. Too hard. Which all goes to 
show how badly Miss Warren had scared him.” . Salter said, 
“ An experienced crook like that doesn’t easily lose his head. 
He knew she’d got him.” 

Even when he got to bed Merrow could not rest. His mind 
was furiously active. Yet when he did fall asleep it was into 
the deep unconsciousness of immense mental exhaustion. 

He woke to find Eve by his bedside. She looked worried. 

” It’s after ten o’clock, sir,” she said. *‘ I did bring your 
tea as usual and I thought you answered me.” The untouched 
tray on the tabic by his side bore that out. 

” After ten ! ” Merrow exclaimed. ” Good lord, Eve I Is 
Mr. Salter — Mr. Pollock down ? ” 

“ Why yes, sir. He had his breakfast ever so early and he’i 
gone out.” Then unable to contain her news longer. Eve burst 
out. “ Oh, sir, something awful’s going on. There’s been 
policemen dowTi at Mr. Baldock’s all night, and they do say 
he’s been taken up for something dreadful and is over at Wil- 
borough. A gentleman like Mr. Baldock ! And there’s poor 
Miss Darcy. Mr. Pollock was telling dad she’d had an awful 
accident. Sir, what’s it all about ? ” 

Merrow said, “ It means, Eve, that Mr. Baldock wasn’t quite 
the nice gentleman we thought he was and poor Miss Darcy 
was knocked down by his car last night and very seriously in- 
jured. That’s all I can tell you now. I’ll be down within twenty 
minutes. Get me some toast and an egg or something.” 

Eve departed, looking thoroughly bewildered. 

Argent was waiting for him in the hall when he came down- 
stairs a quarter of an hour later. 


2 

Sir Philip had come straight from the Wilborough hospital. 
He had heard the news from Salter early that morning. He 
brought a reassuring report. Gwen had a broken arm and it 
was yet too soon to be sure what the results of the concussion 
shock might be. But otherwise they were hopeful that her in- 
jtirirs were not grave. 

Argent said, “ If an^-thing docs go wrong you can rely on 
me, Merrow, to sec that she gets the best man in the country to 
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treat her. That’s a part in this terrible business that I can under- 
take. But, my God ! What a ghastly mess up ! ” 

Tragedy piled on tragedy. Windham, the policeman, had 
died. Nurse Marshall had gone — overboard from the yacht as 
she came up the river, so Salter had told Argent. Charlton and 
the woman Marks were safely in custody and Baldock was to 
be brought before a special court at Wilborough at noon. 

Argent had to get back to Oldford but he promised to keep 
in touch with the hospital, and Merrow spent a very unhappy 
morning. 

The inn was buzzing with strangers, for the wildest rumours 
were running in the neighbourhood. Trade was brisk and again 
and again Merrow heard old Paternoster, quiet and apparently 
unperturbed, telling some curious sensation seeker, Yes, sir, 
a veiy bad business. No, sir. I’ve heard no details yet.” Or in 
reply to some persistent questioner. No, sir, I m afraid I can 

tell you nothing.” , , , , • 

But Stephen told Merrow that the police had been working 
at the Priors since daybreak, searching the house and, he quoted 
I'lawcs who had looked in for a (^uict drink, they haven t found 

a single incriminating thing in the place. ... , 

Salter had already told hitn the main facts of the case and 
Merrow was grateful to the old fellow for not wanting to talk 


much about it. . , , • r .t. 

“ I had a feeling that ii was a very bad business Irom the 

beginning,” he said gravely, ” but I never lliought it would turn 

out like this. But there it is, Mr. Merrow ; what can t be cured 

must be endured. I’m sorry for you, sir when the o^ 

Black Boy was beginning to do so well. But it 11 be all right. 

Merrow sat in the office bar waiting for Salters return and 

admiring the unruffled way Stephen and hve went on with 

their normal routine. . . . - i i i r.i 

Salter turned up just before lunch, looking brisk and cheerful 

and showing no signs of fatigue. a^a 

Things were going well, he said. Baldock had been rernanded 

for the customaTy seven days ponding the collection ot further 

evidence. He had to face a double charge : the murtkr of 

Janet Warren and of being an accessory to the murder of Wmd- 

^^harlton and Marks were to be charged later with being 

accessories to the murder of Janet. • i u a i 

“But that won’t be pressed, Salter said. Very doubtful 
if the police could make a case there. It 11 be blackinail they 11 
have to face. I’ve given the Superintendent enough to justify 
another warrant. And they’re talking too. Charlton s lost his 
head he’s so damned terrified of the murder cbai-ge. To save 
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himself he’s as good as confessed to the blackmail Marks is 
different. She’s a cool, clever, cunning little devil. She s talking 
right enough but her line is that she was merely eniployed by 
Baldock as a confidential agent to watch his interests. At Shingle- 

mouth it was, to watch Leone.” , , u 

“ But what about Chaldean ? Merrow asked. How does 

she explain that ? ” r j -.i. t « ’o 

“ She said nothing about it till she was faced with Leon^e s 

statement and a threat to produce you to identify her. Inen 
she told the truth or a bit of it. She swears Baldock sent her 
down there to get some information about Miss Warren. Marks 
says she didn’t ask why, she only obeyed ordere.” 

‘‘ What the devU does she mean ? Baldock knew all about 

Miss Warren,” Merrow said. , . ou 

” Eyewash,” Salter said. “They soon got her rattled. She 

started a new lie ; said that Baldock admitted to being worried 
about something Miss Warren had told him, then got tied up 
and let out that he told her someone had been making enquiries 
down there about Marshall and she was to find out who. They 
asked her why it took her over a month and she hedged again. 
But it came out at last. Baldock was afraid someone would make 
enquiries and she was set to watch there till the storm blew 
over. She was coming back the day after you turned up. But 
the little devil sticks to it that she knew nothing more than 
Baldock told her and that she thought Miss Warren had com- 
mitted suicide. She admits he told her that and he was worried 
for fear of what might come out at the inquest and after- 


wards.” . • . j 

“The fact of the case is, I suppose, that Miss Warren had 

traced Marshall’s connection with Charlton and Baldock and 
told him so,” Merrow commented. 

“ Not a doubt of it,” Salter said definitely. 

Salter was hurrj’ing over his lunch. He wanted to get on to 
the Priors to see how the search .was progressing and had ar- 
ranged to meet Mace there. But before he had finished Eve 
came to say that Hawes wanted to see him. 


Hawes was excited. 

“ They’ve found something, sir,” he said. “ Hid away in a 
sort of cellar belonging to the old ruins, a regular strong room 
packed with papers. The inspector asked me to drop in and let 
you know.” 


3 

Reluctantly Merrow went with Salter to the Priors. He die 
refuse at first ; he was sick to death of the whole damned busi- 
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ness, he said. But he was persuaded, and for the first time he 
entered Baldock’s house. 

A. constable directed them to the back door, where they found 
Mace. The inspector was jubilant. 

“ I’ll show you something, Mr. Salter,” he said. “ I’ve never 
seen anything like it in my life and I don’t believe you have. 
Talk about a skeleton in the cupboard, my oath ! he’s got about 
a couple of thousand skeletons here. Come this way.” 

He led them along a passage and opened a door. They saw a 
small but well-designed wine cellar, stone flagged, with stout 
wooden bins, and two of the walls were of ancient masonry, a 
survival of the old priory. Merrow noticed that Mr. Baldock’s 
stock of wine was negligible, although he had professed to be a 

lover of wine. . , • , . •> 

“ Kept something more valuable to him than drink here, 

Mace chuckled. ” Found it by sheer chance. One of my chaps 
climbing up to see what was on top felt this shelf giye.^ Had a 
look at it to see if he’d broken anything and— this.” Mace 
seized a shelf and pulled it forward. With it came a section of 
match boarding at the back, displaying a small door from which 
a few stone steps led. The inspector stooped and \ycnt forward, 
pushing the door open. They followed into blackness. Mace 

“ Here are the skeletons.” he said. “ Lord ! I bet there d be 
a lot of people sleeping badly to-night if they toew 'vhf ^ 
here.” Merrow saw a small stone chamber with vaulted rcMf 

and set around its aged walls a number of modern ^ "'g 
“ There’s the stock in trade, Mace went on. All labeUed as 

neat as if it was a London office. 

It took Merrow some moments to realise the meaning of this 
straji^rchamber But when he did he was first dumbfounded 
then furiously angry. Baldock had neatly filed m folders m th^e 
Sets a huge mass of potential blackma.lmg matenal- 
btters memora^nda. photographs, cheques and papers of every 

kind. , . , 

Salter said “ Bv God, he was thorough ! 

“ Thorough I Damn it all, he could turn up some shady 

detail abouAalf the rich people in country m a couple of 

minutes by the look of it. I know h.s sort w.h pay 

likely to be useful : dud cheques. 

on. But this 1 I don’t mind telling you it s 8° 

had a look at one or two and then I phoned ‘he Super^oj 

ISSi' 

sort of thing is going a bit too far. 
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Salter nodded. 

“ You’re right, inspector,” he agreed. “ And I give you best. 

I knew Baldock was as rotten as anything ever made, and I knew, 
he was clover. But I didn't know he went in for it on wholesale 
lines like this. But it’s interesting. Cunning hiding-place too.” 

” That’s not all,” Mace said. ” Have a look here.” He opened 
one of the bigger cabinets. It was crammed with bank notes 
neatly done up in packets. “ English and American mostly, 
as far as I can see. Mr. Salter, there must be ten thousand quid 
here, more probably. The man’s a miser.” 

“And some of it’s stuff that’s been paid to him and he’s 
afraid the numbers were taken,” Salter said quietly. ” There 
are a hundred fivers my client paid over to Charlton not long 
ago. I've got the numbers. It would be interesting if we found 
them. Quite good evidence.” 

“ Evidence — I should think it would be,” Mace exclaimed. 
“ I never thought of that, Mr. Salter.” 

“ And while we’re talking about evidence,” Salter went on, 
“ you might have a look in the A to D cabinet under Dennington. 
It might help the case against Charlton.” 

After a few minutes search Macc produced a folder. Salter 
took it from him, went through it carefully and said suddenly, 
“ Got him. There’s all you want here. Everything he used to 
squeeze my client. You’ve seen the Warren file, I suppose.” 

Mace said, “ Yes. It’s the only one I’ve taken. There’s the 
letter in it from her fiance, Baldock was fool enough to keep 
that.” 

Morrow turned away. He was nauseated. It was perfecly 
right, he admiuc«.l, that these two men should treat this besti^ 
business in so matter-of-fact a way. It was their job. Crime, 
even in this horrible form, interested them. Baldock was clever, 
they admired his cunnincr. 

But to Hugh Morrow those glossy filing cabinets with their 
horrible contents were abominable beyond expression. In them 
he saw only misery, drawn-out suffering, despair for hundreds 
ot wretched people. 

lie thought of Janet Y’arrcn as he had seen her at dinner that 
night. Ot Gwen in the fierce headlights of Baldock’s car, her 
arms thrown out to ward off the corning menace, of her cry as 
she fell, lie thouglu of the mellow Black Boy and his dream 
that seemed so completely to have faded. He wanted to get out 
oi this place, this charnel house of hidden shames. 

I think I’ll be getting oft,” he said, and Salter broke off his 
conversation with hlace to answer cheerily, “ Right you are, 
Mr. Merrow. I’ll be along presently.” 

Merrow went out, past saluting policemen, into the heat of 
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the- afternoon,’ cold and dejected. Yet as he turned^the corner 
by the inn and looked up as he ahvays did at the lianging sign, 
the Black Boy seemed to have a smile in his queer wliite eyes, 
and suddenly the gloom lifted in his heart. 


T H n LAST C M A P T E R 

Instinctively Hugh Merrow checked the car as ii topped the 
gentle rise where the road swujtg sharply to the loft. 

The tall beecli tree at the corner was nearly bare. The roof 
came in sight, that rollicking roof of mellow red tiles mottled 
with lichens and stonccrop. Erom the great upstanding chim- 
ney of narrow Tudor brick, blue wood smoke was drifting lazily 
into the still frosty air. 

Merrow gave a little sigh of satisfaction. 'I'he Black Boy was 
still there, dozing peacefully in the fading November afternoon 
light. 

The sun was sinking behind Haverly Great Wood, a great 
ball of copper in a misty sky. Suddenly through a clear patch 
a beam shot out for a moment and focused on the old sign- 
board, and from a sombre background two merry while eyes 
in a rcd-turb.\ned, black face seemed to smile knowingly. 

Merrow turned the car slowly into the inn yard and brought 
it to rest beyond the doors of what had once been a loose 
box. A small, stumpy, beady-eyed little man came hurrying 
from the inn at the sound of the car. Merrow called to him. 

“ Afternoon, Jim. Bring my luggage in and lock the garage 
for me, will you,” he said. “ It’s cold. Going to be a hard 

frost to-night, I should say.” , , . r i ■ 

'Jim Bailey lifted a forefinger jerkily towards his forehead. 

‘‘ You’re right, sir.” he said. ” Sharp frost last night too. 

That’ll bring the leaves off.” 

Merrow passed into the inn by the back door. 

It was very quiet and peaceful inside. The grandfather m 
the hall ticked steadily. The parlour door was open and a 
blazing wood fire in the open hearth crackled cliceruy, its flicker- 
me flames reflected on the polished timbers of the wall. ' 

From somewhere at the back old Stephen Paternoster ap- 
peared. short, sturdy, grizzle-haired, in cord breeches ^d soft 
leather gaiters, looking more like a farmer than ever. 1 he old 
fellow’s eyes wrinkled in a welcoming smile. , t l 

“ Glad to see you back again, sir,” he said. And I hope 

you had a good holiday.” 
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“ Grand, Stephen. Best I ever had in my life,” Merrow 

answered. . ^ ,i « . i. j u • 

“ And I’m sure you deserved it, sir, after all that bad busi- 
ness Rut there, I reckon we’ve finished with that now. 

“ I hope so.” Merrow had drifted into the parlour and was 
warming his hands by the blazing fire. ‘‘ Stephen, I m cold and 
thirsty.* I want a drink. What do you recommend ? Something 

long and warming.” ,, 

“ Wei), sir, what about a pint of strong ale ( 

” A pint, Stephen ! ” . , , t u u i 

“ Won’t do you no harm, sir. It’s drawing lovely. I broached 

a fresh barrel last night, one of those firkins you ordered off 
Linton’s. Tliey’ve given us the right stuff this time. 

“ All right, Stephen, it sounds good to me. Better bring two 

pints.” Merrow laughed. 

Stephen departed to return with two foaming mugs. 

“ Well, Stephen, how have things been going since I’ve been 
away ? ” Merrow asked after a long drink. 

“'Quiet, sir, but not too bad. Chance trade very good, 
considering the time of year, and one or two in most nights. 
Lady and gentleman went this morning, been here since Monday. 
And we’ll be full up for the week-end.” 

“ Shall we, by jove. That’s good, Stephen.” 

“ Yes. sir.” Old Paternoster tried to disguise his satisfaction. 
“ A shooting party, four gentlemen. Was here last week too. 
U.^l to stay at the George. But they reckoned maybe they’d 
baftA c comfortable and at home like here.” 

fi'.d enough of snack bars and silver-plated fittings, eh, 
Sft'f^cn ? I told you there was something in the old things, 

didn’t I?” * ^ , 

“ That’s what one of the gentlemen was saying,’ Stephen 
answered gravely'. ” And I think they like Milly s cooking too. 

“ Milly settling down all right ? ” 

Yes. She likes it, and reckons she’ll like it more when we’re 

busier.” 

“ Bailey happy in his new job ? ” 

Stephen laughed. 

“ 'I'hat’s a masterpiece, that is, sir. Little Jimmy Bailey — 
vou’il think he’d been in regular ser\'ice all his life. lie’s getting 
on nice uith the garden too, and that wanted some digging. 
I always reckoned if he were handled right he’d make a decent 
workman. Yes, he’s happy enough, sir.” 

Merrow took another pull at his mug. 

“ This is good beer, Stephen,” he said. “ Just what I wanted.” 
“ That’s what the shooting gentlemen said when I recom- 
mended it, sir. ■ 
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Splendid. The old Black Boy will be getting quite a good 
^anie again soon.” 

Stephen looked about him. 

” I can’t hardly believe it sometimes,” he said seriously. 

“ How the old place have changed ” 

“ That’s exactly what it hasn’t done, Stephen,” Merrow put 
in. “ I was only thinking as I drove up that notliing really 
changes the old place. It’s too old, too settled. It knows its 
job and it does it. It’s had too many knocks ui its long life to 
be worried by little things like, like— that unhappy business 
of Miss Warren’s, for instance. I bet it’s known worse troubles 
than that in its time, and worse landlords than you and me. 
But it’s beaten them all.” 

Stephen looked puzzled. All he said was, ” Yes, I reckon 
there is something about the old house that make you respect 

it.” 

Merrow spoke more lightly. 

” Well, Stephen, I hope I’m back to work for good now. 
There’s lots to be done before next April. By the way, I must 
have a word with Milly presently. I want a rather special 
dinner to-morrow night. Sir Philip Argent— you remember 

him—the doctor who used to come here ” 

” I remember him well, sir.” 

“ He’s driving— Miss Darcy— do\vn to-morrow, and 1 want 

to show them what the Black Boy can do.’’ 

“ What did you have in mind, sir ? Milly 11 manage J m 

^^‘^’Something simple but really English. I’ve brought a 
of oysters down with me. Then I thought we d have 
partridges. Milly will have to Tlx up a fancy sweet for the lady, 
Cut the doctor and I will have cheese. We ve got a Stilton in 

good condition, haven’t we ? ” 

” RLht. Then if you can get some walnuts, a bit late, but 
vou might try. And some fresh fruit. VVe vc got apples 
^ ” Thlre’s^ome nice Coxes, Just about ready now, up m the 

Well, see what you can get. Send Bailey round scrounging 
and tell him to buy the best if ^ve’re short.’ 

” You’ll deal with the wine, sir. 

“ Yes We ^11 see what they feel like. But 1 11 get up a couple 
of bottles of that nineteen twelve port to^mght. Give it time to 
settk and get the right temperature. Sir Philips rather fussy 

^ “ 7'he shooting gentlemen have been rather taken with that 

nineteen twelve.” 
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“ Have they, by' gad ; I hope they haven’t drunk it dl.” *. 

“ There’s not a lot left. And to tell you the truth, sir, whio 
it came in I never thought we’d sell a bottle.” 

Merrow finished his drink. 

“ rU get along and unpack, Stephen, and then come and 

start work. It’s good to be back again.” . , ^ 

“ I am glad to hear you say that,” the old man said with ^ 
obvious sincerity. ” You know, sir, I sometimes had a feeling . 
that all this— this trouble you’ve been through since you bought 1 
the old house — would have sort of turned you against it. 

“ Not a bit of it, Stephen.” 

“ And the young lady too. I never thought shed want to > 
see us again. She’s all right now, sir ? ” 

“ Will she be carrying on with the furnishings and that here 
now, sir ? ” 

“ Yes. She’ll be staying quite a long time, Stephen, Merrow. * 
hesitated. Then he blurted out, “ In fact, Stephen, I hopp 
she’ll be staying for the rest of her life. You sec — we got married 
a fortnight ago.” 

“What, sir!” Old Paternoster’s hand went out. “Now I ? 
am glad to hear that, Mr. Merrow. I am glad. Just what the . 
old Black Boy wants, a nice lady to look after things;- Now that 
is good news. And fancy me never suspecting.” i 

Stephen picked up the two empty mugs. T 

“ I’m going for two more pints, sir, to drink your and your 
lady’s health,” he announced firmly. 


THE END 
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